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ROYAL HIGHN ESS 


Princeſs Dowager of WAL E S, 


May it ploaſe your Royal Highneſs, 


HE Author of the following Book of Travels, 
T humbly ſolicits the favour of your Royal Pro- 
tection in its behalf; and he flatters himſelf, that how- 
ever indifferently executed, yet, in regard to the ſubject, 
it is not altogether unworthy of your Patronage; the 
principal tendency and ſcope of his deſign, being to 

int out to the people of this kingdom the peculiar 
— Kr and privileges they enjoy, under the mild and 
equitable adminiſtration of the beſt of Kings. One 
would imagine, indeed, that very little argument was 
requiſite to make men ſenſible of theſe ineſtimable 


bleſſings; but ſuch is the inattention of ſome, and the 


inveteracy of others, that they either overlook. them 
(as they do the other felicities of life) with careleſſneſs, 
or enjoy them without gratitude. The following faith- 
ful Narrative will plainly ſhew, under what a dreadful 
yoke the wretched people of other nations groan, their 
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3 3 a 


more than Egyptian taſk-maſters having impiouſly 
robbed them of the uſe of that glorious faculty, their 
reaſon, deprived them of their properties, and all this 
under the ſacred ſanction of religion; while they thus 
miſerably lie under the ſcourge of the tyrant's rod, and 
the mercileſs phangs of eccleſiaſtical power, we, of this 
happy country, are lle the children of a well-governed 
family, under the care and protection of a kind and 
indulgent father and. Hat + inexpreſſibly pleafing to 
reflect on, have the proſpect of having theſe bleſſings 
conveyed down to the lateſt-poſferity, by an Amiable 
and Proteſtant Race of Princes, ſprung from your 
Royal Highneſs, and formed, by your great Example, 
t every Vittue, which can adorn the Hero and the 
Chriſtian. | 55 po 
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A 5 % MW 7 oe BAM Sirnes- 4d 
# | SEVEN YEARS TOUR 
ur 0 2607 a THROUGH e 
France, 1 zaly, Germany and Holland. 


BEFORE I enter on the account 
of my travels, I beg leave to E 
premiſe a few particulars, which | 
may be greatly to the advantage 
of thoſe of my readers, who 
may hereafter make what is 
grand Tou through Europe. 

If you ſhould happen to be unacquainted with 
the French language, the knowledge of which 
is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to your intend- 

ed performance of this journey with pleaſure 

I and advantage; and as the French Tongue is 

well underſtood in moſt parts of Europe, 1 

would adviſe-you to furniſh yourſelf, Ebbe ; 

you ſet out, with Bowyer's Grammar and Dic- 
tionary ; for at Paris they are not only ſcarce, but 


* * 
1 . 


ns. 


ſold at an exorbitant price. By the help of theſe, 
and converſing frequently with the natives, you 
will ſoon acquire a competent knowledge of 
12 7 n | B | * 


that 


expedient to embark at Dover for Boulogne, in- 
ſtead. of landing at Calais, Which is the uſual 
cuſtom; by this means, you Will fave at leaſt 
twenty miles travelling by land, which is from 
Calais to Boulogne. I mention this circumſtance 
in regard only to gentlemen who! ate not bleſſed 
with opulent fortunes. For thoſe who are, if 
their retinue be numerous; it will be more eli- 
gible to hire a veſſel on purpoſe, and proceed to 
| T 
The author of a late Five Weeks Tour to 
Paris, gives a circumſtantial account of a trou- 
bleſome ceremony at your landing, of ſearching 
your trunks, portmanteaus, &c. but therein he 
is greatly miſtaken; at leaſt it is relative only to. 
mercantile people, or thoſe whoſe appearance 
denotes not the man of quality, rank and diftinc= 
tion. Perſons of this claſs, by ſending their 
ſervants to the officers appointed for this pur= 
poſe, with · a trifling preſent, and obferving a civil 
behaviour, are exempted. Vou cannot be too 
cautious in your choice of a valet; ſeveral will 
offer their ſervice in that capacity, who ſpeak 
broken Engliſh; they will addreſs you with the 
greateſt mplaiſance, and profeſs: the utmoſt 
integrity; but they are not to be truſted, being 
moſt of them deſigning, impoſing raſcals. Where- 


fore the beſt method is, to get one recommended 


by the maſter of the inn where you put up at; 
but be careful to make a bargain for every thing 
you want; otherwiſe they will charge hat they 
think proper, and you will: he obliged to ſatisfy 
their exorbitant demands lte 
21 8 5 Anoth 
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: trough FR ANC E. 
Another moſt neceſſary caution is, to have 
ſome Engliſh ſervants, who: underſtand, and 
ſpeak the French language en, well, and 
whoſe integrity you can rely on. Our nobility 
(I mention this with ſubmiffion) are but too a 

to entertain Frenchmen in their ſervice, who will 
connive with their countrymen in the moſt 
monſtrous exactions and impoſitions on their 
maſters, and afterwards ſhare the ſpoil with them. 
Several of theſe villains I have been ſo fortunate 
as to detect. Tho the aforecited author is very 
laviſh in his encomiums on the civil uſage, ho- 
neſty and cheapneſs, obſerved at the Silver Lion 
inn, making it equal to the beſt inns in the 
ſouthern parts of England, yet I muſt beg leave 
entirely to diſſent from him; for there is no coun- 
try in Europe, where a perſon meets with ſo ma- 
ny accommodations on the road, or travels with 
ſo much ſafety as in this kingdom. I ſhall de- 
tain my readers at preſent with no farther ob- 
ſervations or directions on this point, but pro- 
ceed to my intended progreſs, and beg they will 
accompany me with candour and good nature; 
and if they will but overlook any little imperfec- 


tions or irregularities they may meet with, I 
flatter myſelf, the following account will furniſh 


them with ſeveral uſeful hints, and at the ſame 
time afford them an agreeable entertainment. 
After having been wind-bound two days at” 
Dover, I embark d for Boul ogne, September the 
15th, 1738. We had but very little wind, and 
as the tide ran ſtrongly againſt us, we were un- 
der a neceſſity of anchoring at leaſt half a league 
from the ſhore, to my no ſmall mortification, 


. as I was extremely ſea- ſicx; we con- 


* tinued 
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tinued in this ſituation till morning appeared, 


when the tide being low, we had no opportuni- 


ty of reaching the harbour; but ſoon we per- 


ceived a boat from the town approaching our 
ſhip, in order to land the paſſengers on board at 
Boulogne. Theſe people, at firſt ſight, gave 
me ſufficient reaſon to entertain a bad opi- 
nion of them, by their exorbitant demand of a 
crown each perſon :: we were then a mile from 


ſhore, which our ſhip could not reach. There 


was only one gentleman amongſt us. who under- 
food French; he told them, we would agree 
to no ſuch terms; on which they left us, imagin- 
ing, without doubt, 'that our-fituation would lay 
us under an obligation of complying with their 
unreaſonable demands; but ſoon after their de- 
parture, another boat from the town made to- 
wards us, who, for one ſhilling each, landed us 
in about ten minutes at Boulogne. irt 1 
At our firſt entering the town, we were very 
{lightly ſearched, and without that ceremony 
taken notice of by ſeveral writers. The inha- 


bitants, eſpecially the women, as I paſſed along 


the ſtreets to my inn, made a moſt groteſque 
figure and appearance. They wore, inſtead of 


a cloak, a piece of black cloth, which covered 


their head and ſhoulders, and ſome hung even 
down to the waiſt. I imagined, at firſt, it might 


be on account of ſome general mourning ; but, 


on enquiry, found it was the cuſtom of the 
country: the people in general had wooden 
ſhoes on. "3k | 

Ibis city is in lower Picardy, and the tapital 
of the Boulonnois, ſituate at the mouth of the 
river Lione, which forms the harbour. 'There 
5 F Is. 
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is in this place a moſt delightful publick walk, 
which, as the town is ſituated on a hill, affords 
an agreeable proſpect of the ſea. The cathe- 
dral church is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and is ſaid to be built by St. Ide, counteſs of 
Boulogne, mother of Godfrey of Boulogne, and 
Baldwin, kings of Jerufalem, ſo celebrated in 
the hiſtory of the Crafades, or Holy-War, car- 

ried on 4 the expence of ſo much blood and 
treaſure by the Chriſtian princes, in order to 
reſcue that city from the hands of the Infidels. 
In this church there is a remarkable fine ſtatue 
of the Virgin Mary, to which the inhabitants 
pay the profoundeſt adoration: it is placed in a 
ſmall-chapel behind the choir, and finely orna- 
mented with a great number of filver lam 
Formerly devotees from all parts of Chriſtendom 
came on pilgrimage to this image, which is 
compoſed of Poli lver. There are alſo ſeve- 

ral convents for the reception of either monks 
or nuns, moſt agreeably ſituated, in which are 
ſome excellent paintings. = . 

- I went to ſee the town-houſe, on which 3 is a 
clock, reported, by ſome writers, to be a curious 
and extraordinary piece of workmanſhip; but, 
on the ſtricteſt ſurvey, I could find nothing re- 
markable in it. The ſquare or place is very 
irregular, and the whole town in general, ex- 
cepting ſome few convents, &c, but indifferently 
built, and ſcarce worth the traveller s time to go 
over it. 
In the nden 1 atvod at Montreuil, a Mentreuil 

ſtrong fortified town, ſituated on a hill: after 
I had refreſhed myſelf, my curioſity led me to 

© take a view of the town, Juſt — to my 
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inn ſtopd a very fine chufch, in: which a cere- 
monioug office of their religion was then per- 
forming. The natural love of novelty prompted 
me to go ins and being quite a ſtranger to it, I 
went very innocently up to the high altar, and 
ſtood there ſome time to ſee the prieſt and his 
congregation act their reſpective parts, which to 
me ſeemed a meer farce, inſtead of a divine 
ſervjce. After the ceremony was finiſhed, I was 


returning very quietly; to the inn, but at the 


church- dor found myſelf ſurrounded by a parcel 
of ſwarthy, dirty, ill-looking fellows, whoſe ſtern 
aſpects and manner of expreſſion ſeemed to 
threaten me much: though at that time I un- 
derſtood not their language, yet I could plainly 
perceive; my behaviour had given them great 
offence; ] imagine it was my not kneeling, but 
ſtanding like an irreligious heretic. I paſſed 
from them with the greateſt haſte, and happily 
eſcaped their fury; but When IJ returned to my 
inn, I met with another diſaſter, which was, 
that I could not make my landlady underſtand 


what I wanted for miy ſupper. Whereupon ſhe 


very politely ſent for a young Engliſh gentleman, 
who was a ſtudent at a ſeminary in the town. 
He ſoon got my wants ſupplied, and, after drink - 
ing a glaſs or two of wine, and receiving my 


thanks, departed. I cannot help thinking it. 
Worthy the conſideration of the legiſlature; 


to prevent, as much as poſſible, the ſending our 
young people, of both ſexes, into foreign parts 


do receive their education: they imbibe ſuch 
principles, both religious and political, that, o 


their return, make them enemies to the mild 


religion and goyernment of their native country. 
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But to return: in this town there are two 
abbies of the Benedictine order; one of monks, 
the other of nuns; and ſome other convents. I 
could find nothing elſe worthy of obſervation, 
the private buildings being very indifferent; ſo 
I made but a ſhort ſtay there. The next morn- 
ing I paſſed througha little village or town, called 
Abbernay, in which there was nothing remarka- Abbernay. 
ble; however, from this place to Abbeville, there 
is a moſt delightful road, through an avenue of 
fine ſpreading trees, for ſeveral miles. 
* Abbeville is a city, ſituated on the river Abverille, 


Somme, and appears to be ſtrongly fortified. 


There are three draw- bridges over large and deep ! 
moats to paſs before you can enter the town. Here 
is eſtabliſſied a large manufacture of woollen trade, 
which employs a multitude of poor people, both 
in this place and the adjacent e | 

Upon the tower of St. Ulfrane is an uncom- 
mon cuſtom, which is, that a perſon from thence, 
with a large horn, blows the hours of the day 
and-night, 'which ſupplies'the-place of a clock. 
Here are ſeveral: churches and convents, in ſome 


of which are tolerable paintings. Notwithſtand- _ 


ing tis. a handſom, well-built town, yet the a. 
commodations were very indifferent, and the J 
wine worſe. - 5 N 
Between Abbeville and Beauvais, which was | 1 
my next ſtage, are two inconſiderable villages; | 
but on the other hand, the country is a fine open 
champaign, and extremely fertile, abounding 
with hares, friſking and playing in great numbers 
by the ſide of the road, which was for the moſt 


—__ 


where our great 


A fmall diſtance from this city ſtands Crefy = 
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Edward III. gain'd a glorious victory over the 
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e unpaved part-like 
a quagmire, and made it exceſſively bad — 


The night was now drawing on, and being 


ſomewhat fatigued, I ſtopt at a cabaret, or little 
publick houſe, with an intent to ſtay there all 
night, as there was no other inn in the village. 


I ſignified my deſign to the miſtreſs, in the beſt 


manner I was then able, having but a Very un- 
perfect idea of the French language; however, 
ſhe inhoſpitably refuſed my requeſt ; ſo, notwith=. 


- Randing it was very late, I was obliged to ſet out 
for Beauvais, which is about nine miles, or three 


French leagues, diſtant from the inn laſt men- 
tioned. The behaviour of the old landlady, in 
refuſing me a lodging in ſo abrupt a manner, 
and the ill treatment I had before met with, 
gave me but a bad opinion of the French in gene- 
ral. It ſoon began to be ſo very dark, that I 


could not diſcern the road from the ploughed: 


furrows, it being, as before obſerved, on an 
open plain; but after ſtragling about thiee or 
four hours. in this uncomfortable ſituation, I hap- 
pily got on the paved part again, and at about 


u. Eleven o clock arrived at Beauvais, where I __ 
with very indifferent accommodation. 


This city was one of the beſt I had as yet ſeen in 
France : *I reckoned up 12 churches, chiefly in 
the old gothic ſtructure ; one of them is called 
St. Peter's, and is a fine, noble building; in ano- 
ther large one, dedicated to St. Stephen, are ſome 
exceeding fine paintings in the windows, in high 
eſtimation, and juſtly merit the attention of the 
curious. This church has a fine, beautiful ſteeple. 
Againſt- the walls were a great number of human 
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ſculls, piled up to a conſiderable height. In the 


church of St. Peter there is a choir moſt beauti- 
fully and richly ornamented. ä 

The market- place is ſpacious; and extremely 
neat. The town is ſituated on the river, amidſt 
ſeveral pleaſant ville country-houſes, .and de- 
lightful vineyards, which formed, on the whole, 
a moſt agreeable proſpect. From this place I 


came to a little town, called Tilliart; in which 


there was not any thing worthy of notice; ſo I 
proceeded on my journey; however, by this time, 
1 became fully ſenſible of the badneſs of the inns 
in general on this road, and of the impoſing diſ- 
poſition of the people, who, without the precau- 


tion before given, will take all advantages of 


ſtrangers, but more eſpecially the Engliſh, whom 
they imagine to be made of money ; but what- 
ever compliment this may be to them on account 


of their riches, tis but little, in my ee to 


their underſtandings. 
This evening, September the 22d, I came to 


Beaumont; and in the morning, I ſet out for St. 


Dennis, the road to which is very pleaſant, and 
the place agreeable. Here is a moſt magnificent 
cathedral, where the royal family of France are 
buried: there is likewiſe a famous treaſury, or 


collection of curioſities ; but being defirous to 


get to Paris as ſoon as poſſible, I did not ſtay to 


+ ſee them, intending to reviſit it the firſt oppor- 


tunity ; when I hope to be better prepared to 
give the reader a more circumſtantial account of 


every thing remarkable in that repoſitory. From 
St. Dennis to Paris is out fix miles; the road 


is broad and well paved, with a row of fine 


ſpreading trees on each fide, which form an 


C agreeable 
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agreeable viſta, and render the road moſt de- 


lightful to the Traveller: you will not proceed 
far before you have the firſt proſpect of Paris. 
About 4 o'clock in the afternon I arrived at this 

famous capital of France. My firſt entrance was 


through the gate of St. Dennis: this is a very 


fine one, built like an antient triumphal arch, 
beautifully adorned with baſſo-relievo, repreſent- 
ing the victories of Lewis XIV. and his arm 

paſſing the Rhine, &c. It ſeems to be full ſixty 
feet high, and almoſt as broad : there are two 
ſmall portals for foot - paſſengers, as in our 
cates at London, and upon it this inſcription, 
Lupovico MacNo, &c. it is proper to obſerve, 
that at this gate your chaiſe and baggage will 
be ſtopt, in. order to be ſearched by officers 
appointed for that purpoſe, who have it in their 
power to give you a great deal of trouble ; but 
by making them a preſent of a demi-Ecu, or half 
a crown, and ordering your ſervants to addreſs 
them in the moſt complaiſant manner, for they 
ſeem as highly to regard a courteous deportment 
as the money itſelf: then you will paſs to your hotel, 
or inn, with very little moleſtation, whatever 
ſome writers have aſſerted to the contrary. As 
ſoon as you are arrived at your hotel, you will be 


peſtered with French ſervants out of place, who 


ſpeak broken Engliſh, and- will offer you their 
ſervice: ſome of them will produce written cha- 
racters (as they pretend) from the Engliſh no- 
bleman on whom they laſt attended: you will 
likewiſe have a parcel of hair-cutters, barbers, tay- 
lors, &c. in otidar to equip you a la mode a Paris; 
but the moſt prudent way is to take none into 
vour ſervice, but ſuch as are recommended by 

your 
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your banker. Theſe ſervants may be uſeful in- 
deed for a ſhort time, till your own are a little 
acquainted with the cuſtoms of the place; 
but then it will be adviſeable to diſcharge them ; 
truſt them as little as poſſible in your chambers, 
or -private apartments, the generality of them 
being a ſet of diſhoneſt pilfering fellows. You 
will find them, as too many Engliſh gentlemen 
have dearly experienced, fawning and deceitful 
to the laſt degree; obſerving the utmoſt ſervility, 
till they imagine they have ingratiated themſelves 
into your favour; but after that, they will be as 
inſolent and imperious as they were cringing be- 
fore; a ſure token of a baſe, daſtardly ſpirit ! 
as ſoon as you have paſſed through the above- 
mentioned gate, you enter into the Rue St. Den- 
nis, which is a Tong ſtreet, the houſes whereof 
are very high, and make, at firſt view, a good 
appearance : the ſtreet 'is well paved, after the 
the manner of St. James's Square in London, 
and is almoſt as wide as Fleet-ſtreet: their lamps, 
or lanthorns, are hung upon cords in the 


middle of the ſtreet, which appear extremely. 
odd to an Engliſhman. Was one of our wag- 


gons, loaded with hay, to drive down a ſtreet, 
it would oreate extraordinary work for the 
glaſiers of thoſe lanthorns, for they deſerve no 
better appellation: inſtead of oil, they burn a 


ſmall candle, which affords but an indifferent 


light, not in the leaſt comparable to our noble, 
globular lamps in London. I boarded and lodg- 
ed in a private family on reaſonable terms, had 


2 maſter to inſtruct me, and made a reſolution 


— was no eaſy talk) not to vifit any of 
C 2 my 
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my countrymen, till I had made a ſufficient * 


greſs in the language: I then diſcovered 
much I had been impoſed on before, for b 
of being acquainted with it. 

The firſt place Iwent to ſee was the royal hoſpi- 
tal of the invalids, in that quarter called St. Ger- 


mains, where the Engliſh generally lodge. This 
celebrated hoſpital was founded by Lewis XIV. 


who began this truly charitable deſign in 1670, and 
finiſhed it in 1678. The author of a late grand 
Tour affirms, that the architect, one Bruand, had 
formed it after the model of the pope's palace of 
Monte-Cavallo at Rome; but for my part, I could 
never diſcover the leaſt reſemblance it had to that 
magnificent ſtructure. Tis a noble, large build- 
ing, ſituated near the river Seine, almoſt op- 
Polite to the Tuilleries, or royal gardens : it con- 
tains five handſome quadrangles, and is built of 
ſtone; there are (as I have been credibly informed) 
near 7000 perſons lodged, and decently main- 
tained in it, after the ſame manner as the Chel- 
ſea penſioners. The middle court, or cre 

is very grand, and almoſt as large as the ot 
four put together. The ſquares are ſurrounded 
with piazza's and galleries; and on the walls are 
painted ſome of the battles of Lewis XIV. - In 
the principal apartments there are ſeveral valua- 
ble paintings. The new church, that adjoins 
to it, deſigned by that famous architect Manſard, 
is eſteemed to be the fineſt piece of architecture 
in all Paris, and they tell you it was at leaſt 30 years 
in building; the dome, or cupola, is finely painted, 


round which, within the church, are fix chapels; 


in each is a ſtatue of a ſaint, at full length, in white 
mar ble, vig. the virgin Mary, * Jerome, 


— 
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Ambroſe, Auguſtin, and Gregory the pope. 
The paintings in thoſe of Jerome and Ambroſe 


were drawn by Bon Bollogne, and that of 


St. Gregory by Corneille : the whole architecture 
of this hk is truly admirable, and adorned 
with columns of the Corinthian order. The pave- 
ment is of parti-coloured marble, and wrought 
much after the Moſaic manner. As you ſtand 


directly under the center of the dome, you have 


the 7 1 of the ſix little chapels before- men- 
tioned a 
compoſed of the Doric and Corinthian orders; 


the whole is finely adorned with columns, pilaſ- 
ters, &c. and richly deſerves all the commenda- 


tions that can be given it. 


around you. The front is ſtately, and 
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My next viſit was to the church of St. Sulpice, st. Sulgice. 


the inſide of which at that time. was not entirel 


finiſhed ; it happened to be the ſaint's feſtival | 


day to whom it was dedicated; in conſequence 


whereof the church was richly hung and illu- 


minated with a great variety of lamps and wax 


candles : the high altar, which is generally cover- 


ed, was this day expoſed to publick view, being 
moſt richly decorated with precious ſtones : near 
to it ſtood an image of the Virgin Mary of filver, 


as large as life, which added to the ſplendor of 
the ſight : it is very probable, when any ſtranger 


goes to ſee this church, *the above-mentioned 
fine altar may be covered, but by a proper ap- 
plication to any of 'the prieſts who attend there, 
he will be permitted to ſee this curious piece of 
workmanſhip, which will command the atten- 
tion of the moſt curious: the windows here are 
likewiſe finely painted. From hence I went to the 
9 | | cathedral 
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Notre Dame Cathedral church, called Notre Dame; a very. de 
magnificent gothic building, and very much re- gf 
ſembles Weſtminſter Abbey: tis ſaid to have iv 

been built by the Engliſh, when they were maſ- on 
ters of the greateſt part of France: it is ſupported by 

by upwards of one hundred large pillars ; againſt- T 


one is built the repreſentation-of a large rock, lic 
and on that rock a caſtle, with the ſtatue of St. of 
. Chriſtopher, of a monſtous and gigantic ſize : at Of 
the weſt end are two towers, like the new ones W 


lately built at Weſtminſter Abbey: in the mid- be 
dle Bands a ſpire, which appears — ſmall, and ſe 


no way proportioned to ſo noble a ſtructure: the al 
front is adorned with the ſtatues of ſeveral kings 15 
of France: the high altar is compoſed of fine hi 
Egyptian marble, and was finiſhed by Lewis XIV. St 
near the altar is an Image of the Virgin Mary, th 
with a dead Saviour upon her knees, allowed to W 

be a maſter- piece: on one ſide of this image is 9 

a ſtatue of Lewis XIII. and on the other, that of * 

his ſon, Lewis XIV. both in a poſture of adora- th 
tion: there are ſeveral other ſtatues of angels 2 

as large as life, which they pretend are ſilver, be 
but I imagine they are of a coarſer metal, only 0 
gilt: on both ſides of the church are hung up a be 
curious collection of hiſtorical paintings, which by 
are deſervedly efteem'd by all connoiſſeurs; but th 
by whom they were executed could never learn. * 

Rotel Dieu. Not far from hence is the famous hoſpital Hotel * 


Dieu; it is a large building, wherein are con- 1 
tained ſeveral good wards ; I cannot take upon by 
me to ſay, that they are kept equally neat with N 
thoſe in London; but this with the greateſt ve- w 
racity I can affirm, that the place 1s extremely 1 

decent, 
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decent, and the patients are attended with the 
reateſt care and tenderneſs by the nuns, who 


ſupply the place of nurſes; and moreover, that 


only two patients lie in a bed, and frequently 
but one; whereas the author of the Five Weeks 
Tour, whom I have before cited, aſſerts, that they 
lie four in a bed; and that the wards are very 
offenſive. The above account I can give, not 
only from my own obſervation, but had it like- 
wiſe confirmed by an Engliſhman who had 
been a Patient there for ſome conſiderable time: 


ſeveral young Engliſh ſurgeons attend here, on 


all extraordinary operations, in the ſame manner 
as our pupils do at our hoſpitals in London; and 
here I cannot omit one particular, which does 
great honour to the Hotel Dieu; and that is, 
they admit all manner of patients whatever, 
without diſtinction, or paying any regard to their 
country, religion, or diſeaſe ; and moreover, they 


require no ſecurity in caſe of death; whereas 


the practice of moſt of our Hoſpitals in England 


is widely different, and the admiſſion of patients 


being under ſuch limitations and reſtrictions, as 
too frequently prevent many from receiving the 
benefits and advantages which were firſt intended 
by the pious and charitable founders : add to this, 
thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to labour under any 
incurable diſeaſe are never diſcharged, tho' with 
us the reverſe is conſtantly practiſed; ſuch 
miſerable objects are not eee to periſh 
by inches in the ſtreets, forſaken and turned 


out from thence at a time when they moſt 
want aſſiſtance: a Britiſh hoſpital for the re- 


ception of thoſe, would be a laſting honour 
Fe | | to 
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to the preſent age, already diſtinguiſhed by ſo 
many. charitable foundations. | 
Bezzars - The beggars in Paris are the moſt inſolent, 
I believe, that can be met with in all Chriſtendom, 
Tobſerved them, with all the aſſurance imaginable, 
go into ſeveral ſhops to demand rather than to 
crave alms: tho they appeared to me to be ob- 
jects no way deſerving the leaſt pity or com- 
paſſion, but, on the contrary, a ſhameful crew of 
indolent, healthful vagrants ; yet they were re- 
lieved at ſeveral places at leaſt with a farthing, or 
what they term a leard ; and in caſe the donor 
had none in his pocket, theſe beggars, with the 
greateſt impudence and compoſure, would pull 
out their purſes, and offer change, and afterwards 
move off, without thinking themſelves under a 
obligation, and frequently without ſo much as 
returning their thanks to the benefactor; ſo that 
if we were to form a judgment from outward 
appearance, we ſhould imagine there was not 
in the whole world a more charitable people than 
| the Pariſians, | | 
Jeſuits In the Jeſuits church, in the ſtreet of St. An- n 
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church. toine, is a very magnificent altar: on one ſide 0 
of it ſtands a large ſilver image of an angel, with n 

its arm extended, and holding in its hand a 0 

golden caſe, in the ſhape of an heart; on the ir 

other ſide ſtands another angel in the ſame po- tl 

ſition: incloſed in theſe golden hearts, are the 2) 

real ones of Lewis XIII. and XIV. late kings of n 
France. The ſtructure of this church is mo- as 
dern, the architecture neat, and finely embel- 0 
8 liſhed. From hence my curioſity induced me to = 
Benediftines, PAY a Viſit to the convent of the Engliſh Bene- a 


dictines. = _ q 
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0 dictines. Adjoining to this is a ſmall room, hung 
with black cloth, on which are ſeveral eſcutche- 


t ons of the arms of England. In the middle of — 
T, the chamber, under a canopy, lies the body of | 
e, the late unfortunate king James II. who here a gp 

to ended his days in obſcurity ; and by his bigotry, : 

1 and the influence of his popiſh wife and coun- 

1 ſellors, loſt his kingdoms; and will remain an 


of | everlaſting teſtimony of the inconſiſtency of a 
e popiſh head over a proteſtant people. Near this 


or prince's coffin is that of his daughter, who is 

Or ſaid to have been born in France; the heart of 5 
Ie the late duke of Berwick, natural ſon of the afore- 

JW faid monarch, who was ſhot at the fiege of Phi- 

Is lipſburgh *, is here preſerved in a leather caſe, to 

Ww which is affixed a ſmall lock. . The perſon wo 
as ſhewed the room, deſired me to take it in m 

Al hands, as a great relick : this perſon was an old 
rd woman, who, with a little broken Engliſh, ha= * 
ot i rangued a long time on the merit of the deceaſed 

an king, in quitting his kingdoms (when he could 


keep them no longer) for the ſake of the true 
religion (as ſhe called it) for which he was with- 
out doubt a great ſaint. 'The zeal of the old lady 
made me ſmile, at which ſhe grew angry; but 
on my preſenting her with a gratuity for ſhew- 
ing me theſe ſacred remains, as ſhe often called 
them, we became good friends again. I then 
aſked her the reaſon, why they did not inter bis 
. majeſty, and not ſuffer him to be expoſed there 
as an unhappy-monument of his folly ; or other- 
Wiſe to put up a new ſet of hangings, as thoſe 


When the French king received the unhappy news of his 
death, replied, the loſs of ſo brave a general is of more conſe - | 
. Quence to me, than 50, ooo of my beſt men. | 


at 
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at preſent were grown old and ruſty, and made 
but a very mean appearance. She anſwered me 
with a frown, and in an angry tone, that he 


was to lie in that manner, till his corpſe could 
be conveyed to England, in order for its 
being interred with his royal anceſtors in Weſt= 
minſter Abbey; and to have a religious proceſ- 
ſion, from the Tower of London to the ſaid 
Abbey. Upon that information I told her, if 
that was really their intention, my laſt piece of 
advice would then become more neceſſary to be 
complied with, as the apartment would be no 
ways ſuitable for the reſidence of ſo great a 
ſaint: tho' this put her into an abſolute paſſion, 
yet I ventured however to propoſe one queſtion 
more, which was, whether ſhe intended to ac- 
company the royal corpſe to Weſtminſter; and 
if 'the chanced to be living at that time, I told 
her, the would, in my opinion, be the moſt ve- 
nerable figure in the whole proceſſion. This 
ptovoked her to that degree, that on my "ofiring 
from her at the door, ſhe ſuddenly gave me ſuc 

4 violent puſh; that I fell down ſeveral ſteps quite 
to the bottom, and it was very happy for me, 
that no ill conſequence attended her malicious 
reſentment. TI" 


Church of The church of Vall de Grace adjoins to a 


'convent founded by queen. Anne of Auſtria, on 
the birth of her ſon, who was afterwards the 
famous Lewis XIV. The queen had been mar- 
Tied 22 years to his father Lewis XIII. and was 
"never once with child: to this church ſhe daily 
-repaired; and offered up her prayers for a dau- 
- phin; at that time fo-paſſionately deſired by the 


* 
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French, Heaven was pleaſed graciouſly at laſt 
to grant her requeſt. The great prince of Conde 
was next heir to the crown, whom Mazarine 


' mortally | hated ; and therefore the cardinal is 


thought to have introduced a handſome young 
nobleman to the queen's bed ; and as Lewis XIII. 
her huſband, had been married to her ſo many 

ears, without ever having a child ; and being 
withal of an infirm, ſickly conſtitution, it ſeem- 
ed to countenance the ſuſpicion ; tho, in fact, 
little credit is to be given to reports of this na- 
ture; for the people always greedily imbihe 
whatever, in their opinion, any ways depreciates 
from the merit of their ſuperiors. The dome, 
or cupola, is very beautiful, and on the whole 


is a good piece of building; but I ſhall for the 


preſent decline any farther deſcription of their 
churches, for fear of growing tireſome to. the 
reader; but ſhall introduce them occaſionally as 


they fall i in my way. I happened accidentally to 


ſee a ſoldier ſhot this day or delertion ; the ce- 
remony was much after the ſame manner uſed 
with us on the ſame occaſion: I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that after the execution, the unfortunate 
delinquent was ſtript naked, and put into a plain 
ordinary coffin ; after that he was placed on the 
bulk of a ſhop, with a tub of holy water, and 
a bruſh in ĩt: ſome of the populace, as they paſſed 
by, ſprinkled the coffin with the water ; others 
laid Money on it, which, on enquiry, 1 found 


Was for the prieſt to offer up maſs for his de- 


parted ſoul: ſo eaſily are people in popiſh coun- 
tries deluded out of their money, as the poor 


man would be of his ſoul, had he no better 


D 2 friend 
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| Obſerntory, The obſervatory is a neat piece of buildin g. 
made uſe of for aſtronomical obſervations, ſaid 
to have been built by Lewis XIV. the building 
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friend than a hireling mercenary prieſt : this 
ſet of men have craftily invented a ſecond-hand 
hell, or purgatory of their own, from which 
there is no redemption but by their pretended 
aſſiſtance, on paying them a premium, ſuitable 
to the quality of the deceaſed. I ſhall now de- 
ſcribe ſeveral other places, in the order as I vi- 
ſited them. | | 


is three ſtory high ; there are ſeveral curious 
mathematical machines, &c. ſome of the apart- 
ments are well worthy the attention of the con- 


noiſſeurs in that ſcience. 


The palace of the Tuilleries adjoins to the 


Louvre, near the river ſide: the gardens are 


large, and beautifully laid out, and are fre- 

uented daily by the quality, &c. as St. James's 
Park is here in England, All perſons, even thoſe 
of the loweſt claſs, are permitted to walk here, 
provided they have but a black bag and a ſword, 
tho' all their other apparel is not worth a crown. 
In this garden is a fine terras-walk, of a conſi- 
derable length; from whence you have a very 
good proſpect of ſome part of the town, the 
Seine, and the adjacent country. There are like- 
wiſe ſeveral baſons, fountains, and ſtatues, ſaid 
to be done by ſome eminent hands of Rome. 
The palace is grand, and ſtands ſo near the Louvre, 
that a ſtranger may eaſily miſtake them for one 
palace : this, doubtleſs, was the original intent of 


the builder; and had it been finiſhed, would 


have formed the largeſt, and perhaps the moſt 
| magni- 
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magnificent, as well as beautiful ſtructure in the 


whole univerſe ; but the Expence that muſt un- 
avoidably attend the erection of ſuch an edifice, 
would be ſo immenſe, that there is little proba- 
bility of its being ever compleated ; beſides, no 


leſs than 1800 houſes, which ſtand within the 


outer buildings, muſt be pulled down, in order 
to complete the deſign. | 


21 


Tho there are ſeveral bridges in this city, yet Bridges. 
three of them only are worthy of notice: Pont Pont Next, 


Neuf, or the New Bridge, is a very fine one, - 


and well built, on which ſtands an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Henry IV. upon a very handſome pe- 
deſtal; on the corners are ſome braſs ſtatues : 
from this bridge there is a fine proſpect of the 
Louvre, Notre Dame, and all that quarter of the 
town : near the End of the bridge, towards the 
Louvre, is a very curious fountain of the Sama- 


ritan, ſo called from the ſtatues of our Saviour 


and the Samaritan woman placed upon it. There 
are chimes, or bells, which move by water- 
works every three hours : the bridge is compoſed 
of twelve arches, on each fide is a foot-path, 
on which are ſeveral ſtalls or ſmall ſhops, kept 
by perſons of different occupations ; but in the 
evening they are all obliged to be taken down, 
and moved away. Except Weſtminſter bridge 
in England, to which, however, this is vaſt! 

inferior, I think Pont Neuf the nobleſt bridge 


I ever ſaw : the water of the river Seine, gene- 


rally looks green and dirty; but that is not to be 
wondered at, for the river is generally filled with 


covered barges, full of waſher-women cleaning 
their linen ; which of courſe muſt render the 
water 
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water diſagreeable and bad : notwithſtanding 
this, 'tis carried in pails through the ſtreets and 

_ fold, as milk is in London: it is plain, from the 
* Name of this river, that the inhabitants eſteem 
the water very wholeſome: I would, however, 
adviſe every ſtranger to be very cautious how he 
drinks too freely of it at firſt ; ſince, for the ge- 
nerality, it occaſions the flux, as much as drink- 
ing their new wines: I cannot help here re- 
marking, that the French women are abſolutely 
the worſt laundreſſes in all Europe; they. waſh 
their linen, as before obſerved, in cold water in 
the river; and as to ironing, pleating, &c. they 
Have not the leaſt notion of. it: there are here 
ſome Engliſh women, indeed, who will finiſh 
them tolerably neat; but not ſo white as here 


in England; but that perhaps may be owing in 


| a great meaſure to the water. 

Pont St. Mi. The next bridge of any note is Pont St. Mi- 
chael. Chael, on which are erected ſeveral houſes and 
Hhandſome ſhops, as on London Bridge; tis not 
indeed ſo long, but much wider, and makes, in 

my opinion, a far better appearance. | 

Pont Royal, Pont Royal is a bandſome ſtone-bridge of fiv 
arches, almoſt oppoſite to the Tuilleries, and 

was built by Lewis XIV. | 15 
Palace at The palace at Luxemburg was built by Mary 
Luembu's. of Medicis, who had it finiſhed within ſeven years 
from its firſt foundation, and is a grand and ſtate- 
Jy building, chiefly in the Tuſcan order, ſituated 
in that part of the town called the Univerſity. 
The great gallery well deſerves the attention of 
the traveller. There are ſeveral curious pieces 


7 v Seine, which fignifies wholeſome, | . 
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of here executed by the celebrated Paul 
Rubens, containing the moſt remarkable tranſacti- 
ons of that queen's life, who, tho' the relict of the 
great Henry IV. and mother of Lewis XIII. was 
baniſhed by cardinal Richlieu, and ended her 
days in obſcurity and diſtreſs ; a lively inſtance of 
the inftability of all human grandeur ! the other 
apartments in this palace are richly furniſhed, 
and adorned with a fine collection of valuable 

intings ; the queen of Spain, relict of king 
— I. in whoſe favour the late king Philip V. 
reſigned his crown, and fifter to the late duke 


of Orleans, refided here; I have frequently ſeen. 


her walking in the gardens with a very remark- 
able large maſtiff-dog. The gardens belonging 
to this palace are very pleaſant, elegantly laid 
out, and curiouſly ornamented with baſons and 
fountains: they are daily frequented by the no- 
bility, and others, as thoſe of the Tuilleries ; 
but more eſpecially on ſundays, when ſeveral 
thouſands of all ranks and conditons make their 
appearance there. The ladies, though genteely 
dreſſed in their long, gay ſacks, with gentlemen 
of the firſt diſtinction, ſet-down on the graſs; a 
cuſtom which much prevails here. The wea- 
ther being fine, I took a trip to St. Dennis, ſo 


much boaſted of by the Pariſians: I promiſed 
my readers ſome account of this place, as I went 
'thro''it in my way to Paris: the cathedral, as 


hinted before, is remarkable for the ſepulchres 
of the kings of France; but principally thoſe of 


the third, or Capetine race, now on the throne. 


The tomb of Lewis XII. is very noble, adorned 
with ſome fine baſſo relievo's, executed by one 
: Poncio, 
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Poncio, a Florentine ; there is likewiſe a ſtately 
nn. Dennis. monument erected by Lewis XIV. to the me- 
mory of that great general marſhal Turenne: it 
is placed in a ſmall chapel, neatly incruſted 
with marble, where the hero lies at full length: 
there are ſeveral other tombs, but none of them 
comparable to the above; and, on the whole, 
are much inferior to the monuments of our Kings, 
Kc. in Weſtminſter Abbey. There is a curious 
ſet of rails to the choir and gallery, which are 
5 generally aſſerted to be the operation of a prieſt 
belonging to the Abbey; tho' I have been in- 
formed, by ſome perſons of veracity, that they 
were wrought by a common blackſmith; but 
whoever was the artificer, they are a moſt exqui- ſe 
fite piece of workmanſhip. Over the door of e 
theſe rails ſtands a large croſs gilt, which, tho f m 
only ſet with common ſtones, the prieſt who A 
| ſhewed it me affirmed it was all of ſolid gold, 06 
and ſet with real diamonds. When 1 expreſſed 1 
my doubt of the fact, he frankly confeſſed, that y 
he was indiſpenſably obliged to make people be- 
lieve ſtrange things, and deal largely in the mar- © 
vellous; for otherwiſe he ſhould loſe his employ- i 
ment. The altars are richly ornamented, but ” 
the cathedral is not ſo light as could be wiſhed, 1 5 
occaſioned chiefly by moſt of the windows being 1 ? 
painted. To make ſome amends however for 1. 
that deficiency, the paintings are excellently well 
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performed. | 3) BSA! C0 
The ryoi-. The treaſury, or repoſitory, contains an infi- 1 
nite number of relicks, vhich are ſhewi at two 1 
and four o'clock every day, ſundays excepted ; by 


the firſt thing I faw was the rich — R 
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the preſent king Lewis XV. which was ſet with 


en ſtones. The perſons who ſhew them, 
from a principle of vanity peculiar to the French 
nation, would fain perſuade every ſpectator, that 
they are really diamonds, ſaphyrs, &c. They 
pretend, that the flower du lis, placed on the top 
of the crown, is cut out of Pitt's large diamond; 
whereas, on examination, it appears to be no- 
thing but a compoſition, and would require a 
ſtone thrice as large as Pitt's to have formed it. 
This famous diamond is not committed to the 
truſt of a parcel of monks, his majeſty keeps it 


in his own poſſeſſion, and on ſome particular 


days wears it as a button to his hat. There are 


ſeveral other crowns, as that of Charlemain, of 
real gold, and has ſeveral ſtones in it, which are 
intrinſically precious, and of great value. They 


likewiſe: ſhew you the ſword and ſcepter of that 


celebrated emperor, who reſtored the empire in 


— 


he weſt, or rather founded a new one. His 


luegeflors, emperors of Germany, ridiculouſly 
enoughſtile themſelves Roman emperors; where- 
as, their . dominion. and power is but a mere 


ſhadow, when compared with the grandeur. and 


majeſty of antient Rome, when in its meridian 
glory. Several other valuable curioſities appear 
in view: they are ranged or diſpoſed in divers 


Pio ; and each preſs is attended by a particu- 


perſon, who, ſtands as if he was behind a 


& * - 


ſited the pontificalia, for the king's coronation : 


dy the preſent; king, when he was crowned at 


Rheims in 1722. They ſhew you likewiſe a 


er 


counter in a tradeſman's ſhop: in one, are depo- 
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a pair of leading-ſttings, made, as theſe reverend 
drones pretend, by the virgin Mary for her little 
ſon: in ſhort, they make the poor deluded 
lait) believe the greateſt abſurdities and im- 

tbilities - Here is a famous cup of agate, 
With a bacchabal, in baſſo relievo, the caſe 
whereof is of chryſtal rock, with ſome cha- 
racters inſcribed; upon it, but what I cannot at 
preſent recollect. The picture of Joan de Arc, 
or Pucelle, the celebrated maid of Orleans, hangs 
up here. This is that famous heroine, who 
makes ſo great a figure in the wars between the 
Engliſh and French, during the minority of our 
Henry VI. Some few particulars of her life, 
taken from authentic hiſtorians, cannot fall of 
being acceptable to the reader. 

This martial maid was born at a little vii: 
called Greux, in Domremy, in Lorrain, 1 in 17 
and reſided at Arc, another village in the ſame 

ince, from whence ſhe was commonly called 
Joan of Are. In 1429, the affairs of Charles VII. 
then king of France, were in the moſt deplora- 
ble ſituation; he had neither troops nor gene- 
rals; money nor credit; and his fevenues were 
all mortgaged: The Engliſh were maſters of 
almoſt his whole kingdom, and he had enter- 


tained ſome thoughts of retiring into Dauphiny. 


During this critical conjuncture, this furprifing 
young woman gave a happy turn to his affairs: 
the went to Robert de Baudricourt, governor of 
Vaucoleurs, being at that time in her twenty⸗ 
ſecond year, and told him, ſhe had received or- 


ders from God to raife the ſiege of Orleans (which 


wore 9 had then inveſted for four months 
ſucceſſively) 
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ſucceſſively).and crown king Charles at Rheims, 
whom the Engliſh at that time called only earl 
of Ponthieu ; or, by way of deriſion, king of 
Bourges. As her parents were only poor pea- 
ſants, and her chief occupation had been feed- 
ing of ſheep, &c. Baudricourt conſidered her 
only, at firſt, as a poor, unhappy viſionary; but 
finding afterwards that ſhe talked in a modeſt, 

ſenſible manner, he introduced her to the king, 
who then reſided at Chinon. The firſt time ſhe 
ever appeated at court, ſhe diſcovered his ma- 
jeſty from among his courtiers, notwithſtanding 

ſhe had never ſeen him before, and he had —— 
the precaution not to have any thing about him 
to diſtinguiſh his perſon. At firſt he did not 
ſeem to regard her, but at the requeſt of his mi- 


ſtreſs Agnes de Sorrell, and his courtiers, he had 


her examined. The divines, who were appeint : 
ed for that purpoſe, declared; upon mature de- 
liberation, that her miſſion was from heaven; 
and the parliament of Poictiers were of the ſame 
opinion. In fine, the king declared likewiſe, 


that ſhe had diſcovered ſecrets which no mortal 


knew but himſelf. Whether this was in reality 
the caſe, or only a contrivance to raiſe the droop- 
ing ſpirits of the French, I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine; it had, however, the moſt 
wonderful effect, and is one of the moſt re- 


markable events recorded. in hiſtory. Joan was 


looked upon as one ſent by God to deliver France; 
her every action, her words and geſtures were 
conſtrued to her advantage; they diſcovered in 
her a fine genius, greatneſs of ſoul, and a know- 
ledge unuſual in one of her ſex and condition; 
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ſhe changed her dreſs, and put on a man's habit 
and armour; and to render herſelf ſtill more re- 
markable, ſhe ſent for a ſword from the tomb 
of a certain knight, buried in the church of St. 
Catherine de Fierbois, and at the head of a party 
of troops marched to the relief of Orleans : a 
bloody battle enſued, in which the Engliſh were 
defeated, and Joan entered Orleans in triumph, 
amidſt the inceſſant” acclamations of the people. 


After that ſhe took four of their ſtrongeſt forts ; 


and, at every attack, behaved with the moſt 
amazing intrepidity. In one of them, ſhe happen- 


ed to be wounded with an arrow between the 


neck and ſhoulders; but this unlucky accident 
did not in the leaſt abate her ardour ; ſhe was 
conſtantly foremoſt in the moſt dangerous con- 
flicts, and finally made the enemy raiſe the ſiege, 
notwithſtanding they had lain before the city for 
ſeven months, and upwards. From this time, 
the Engliſh ſeemed to have loſt all that heroic 
ſpirit, which they had hitherto ſhewed in the wars 
of France; and particularly at the glorious bat- 
tles of Creſſy, Poitiers, Agincourt, &c. The 
Engliſhmen of that age, ſays a great hiſtorian, 
were deemed the moſt undaunted warriors in the 
univerſe; but now meeting, as they imagined, 


with a ſupernatural enemy, or one at leaſt aſſiſted 
by the devil, it perfectly froze up their courage; 
for certainly it can be aſcribed to nothing elſe; 


whilſt, on the other hand, the French, being 
firmly perſuaded that ſhe was ſent by heaven, 


recovered from their former lethargy, were vic- 


torious in their turn, and became invincible un- 
der the conduct of this wonderful heroine. As 


it 
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it would be altogether inconſiſtent with my pre- 
ſent deſign, to repeat all the marvellous occur- 
rences in the life of this matchleſs maid, let it 
ſuffice to ſay, that ſhe carried Charles to Rheims, 
thro' infinite dangers and hazards, and had him 
there crowned; and after many glorious and brave 
actions, was at length taken priſoner at Com- 

igne, and delivered into the 5 — of the duke 
of Bedford, then regent of France, to the great 
joy of the Engliſh. She was tried by eccleſi- 
aſtical judges, who condemned, her as a heretic, 
for a falſe pretenſion to inſpiration, and wearing 
men's apparel : they likewiſe pretended to find 
her guilty of incontinency; and by way of pe- 
nance, they ſentenced her to be confined, and 


live on Bread and Water the remaining part of 


her days; at laſt, under pretence of her having 
relapſed into her former errors, ſhe was burnt 


as a witch, in the market-place at Roan, in the. 
year 1431, and in the 24th year of her age, or 


thereabouts; how juſtly - I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine; but J imagine it was thro' ig- 
norance ; for the Engliſh really thought they 
were fighting againſt the devil; ſuch terror had 
taken poſſeſſion of their very ſouls. The biſhop 
of Beauvais, which city I have before deſcribed, 
preſided in the court, where ſhe was condemn- 


ed. Hiſtory informs us, that ſhe was of a mo- 


deſt aſpe&, of a ſweet and civil, tho' reſolute 
diſpoſition ; her diſcourſe was moderate, rational 
and entertaining; her behaviour chaſte, and free 
from levity; ſhe was doubtleſs truly great and 


courageous, the principal reſtorer of France, and, 


in a word, one of the chief human cauſes 9 
| 4 
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the Engliſh loſt it. She and her family were 
enobled, and had a coat of arms granted them, 
viz. An azure two flower du lis, or, with a ſword 
erect, argent, piercing throꝰ a crown. There are 
ſill ſeveral deſcendants in France from her fa- 
mily, who took the firname of du Lis—But to 
return, there are divers other religious relicks, 
too tedious. to enumerate. It takes up about half 
an hour to inſpect theſe curioſities; for which 
however you pay nothing at all; they not being 
mitted to take a fee upon any conſideration 
whatſoever. I then returned 45 ſame evening 
to Paris. 
_ The next day after my. return from St. Den- 
nis, I was preſent at the execution of 'a perſon 
who was broke on the wheel, as tis commonly 
called; and as ſeveral miſtaken notions are en- 
tertained of this ceremony, the. following ac- 
count may be depended: on as accurate. The 
unhappy. criminal was convicted for ſhooting at 
a perſon with an intent to kill him; he wound- 
ed him terribly in the face, tis true, but the 
man ſurvived ; ſentence of death, however, was 
notwithſtanding pronounced againſt him, as is 
the caſe with us, by virtue of the Coventry act, 
which makes it capital to maim or deface a man, 
tho death ſhould not be the conſequence. - The 
Execution was performed in the place de Greve, 
which is a ſort of ſquare, where ſtands the town- 
houſe, or maiſon de ville. In the middle of this 
ſquare was erected a ſcaffold ; and at half an 
hour after four, the priſoner was brought in a 
cart. to the place of execution, attended by. the 
city guards, walking in proceſſion two and two. 
| | A prieſt, 
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A prieſt, or father confeſſor, accompanied the 


dying man. On the ſcaffold was erected a large 


croſs, exactly in the form of that commonly 
repreſented for St. Andrew's The executioner 
and his aſſiſtants then placed the priſoner 
on it, in ſuch a manner, that his arms and legs 
were extended exactly agreeable to the form of 
the croſs; and ſtrongly tied down; under each 
arm, leg, &c. was cut a notch in the wood, as 
a mark where the executioner might ſtrike, and 
break the bone with the greater facility. He 
held in his hand a large iron bar, not unlike one 
of our labourer's iron crows, and in the firſt 
ace broke his arms, then in a moment after 
h his thighs: it was a melancholy, ſhocking 
fight, to ſee him heave his body up and down 
is his extreme agony, and hideous to behold the 
terrible diſtortions of his face: it was a conſidera- 
ble time before he expired, and it would have 
been longer, had not the executioner given him 
what they call here the coup de grace, or finiſh- 
ing ſtroke, on his ſtomach, which puts an end 
to the poor wretch's inexpreſſible miſery: when 
he was dead, they took him from the croſs, and 
put his dead body on a wheel, fixed to the end 
ef a pole, and there he was expoſed for ſome 
time; and this part of the ceremony occaſions 
the common expreſſion of a perſon's being broke 
upon the wheel, whereas tis on a croſs, as above 
deſcribed. An authentic copy of the ſentence 
that was paſſed upon him may perhaps be ſome- 
what amuſing, and is as follows. 


Sentence 
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Sentence de. mort rendue par Mon: le Lieutenant 
Quirin. a Chatelet de Paris, le 18 Nov. 1738, 
confirmee pat arret de le ſieur du premier Dec. 
au dit qui declariot Nicolas Falaize, compag. 
Horlogeur, convaincu de aſſaſſinat comme 
de deſſein err en la perſonne de Jean 
| Benlinguet dc la Vigne, a coupe des VE, 
0m le condamne 2 Nette rompe vif. 


R-Gintence * Mon. le Ted Cricioe), 
rendue en la chambre & par deliberation du 
comet ſur le concluſion du procureur du Roi, il 
eſt dit, que le dit Nicolas 5 alaize eſt: declare 
ent ent & -convaincu de Faſlaſſinat par 

ii commis de deſſein premidite en le perſonne 


de Jean Berlinguet de la Vigne, mentionne au 


proces pour reparation condamne avoir les bras 
jambes & cuiſſes rompe vif, par Vexecuteur de 


la haute juſtice, ſur. un Echauffaut * a, cet 


effect ſera dreſſe en la place de Greve, ſe fait ſon 
corps mis ſur une rouè la ſe tournee ver le ceil, 

& y demeurer expoſee tant & fi longement quil 
plaire a Dieu lui conſetver le vie ſes hiens acquiſe 
& confiſque au Roi, ou ce qui il appartiendra 
ſur y ceux & non ſujets a confiſcation preamble- 
ment A le ſomme deux livres d'amend envers 
le Os” Signi | 
FE MAR 0 T. 


1 the ſatisfaction of thoſe who do-not un- 


. derſtand the French language, I have here tran- 


flated the above ſentence into Engliſh, which 
runs thus: : 


Sentence 
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Sentence of death pronounced by the lieutenant 
criminal, at the court held at the Chatelet at 
Paris, the 18th of November, 1738, and ap+ 
proved by decree of the iſt of December; 
which declared Nicholas Falaize, journeyman 
watchmaker, guilty of the intent. to murder 
John Berlinquet de la Vigne, by ſhooting him 
with a piſtol, and ſentenced him to be broke 
on the wheel alive. 13 


BY the ſentence of the lieutenant criminal 
given at court, and by the deliberation of 
the council thereupon, it is ſaid, that the faid 
Nicholas Falaize is found guilty of the intent to 
murder the ſaid John Berlinquet de la Vigne, and 
is ſentenced to have his an 1268 and thighs broke 
whilſt alive, by the executioner of the high court 
of juſtice, upon a ſcaffold, which ſhall be erected 
for this purpoſe in the place de Greve. It ſhall 
be done, his body being put upon a wheel, and 
there his face, turned towards heayen, and he 
ſhall remain thereon, as long as it pleaſes God 
to keep him alive : his goods and chattles ſhall 
be confiſcated for the king's uſe; or any thing 
depending, and not ſubject to be confiſcated, 
ſhall pay two livres fine to the king. ba 
1 Signed 
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Some few days after, I was preſent at an Exe. Execution of 


cution of quite a different nature; it was that ©: 
a nobleman, an officer in the French king's ſer- 
vice, of high extraction, and related to 305 of 
the beſt families in Frante. The crime he ſuf- 
WT F fered 


a nobleman 
* 


* 
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= - fered for was the murder of a young lady, whom f 
| he kept as his miſtreſs. The quarrel aroſe from 
FW her making a peremptory demand of an exor- i 
bitant ſum of money, which put him into ſo [ 

violent a paſſion, that he ſtabbed her in the breaſt t 

with a knife in ſeven different places. The un- I 

happy partner of his amours expired on the ſpot. { 

: The fight of her dead corpſe difarmed him at 0 
once of all his reſentment; his former tender- t 

neſs returned, and not making the leaſt attempt C 

towards his eſcape, he fat himſelf. down in a C 

great elbow-chair by her ſide, quite fixed, and tl 

motionleſs as a ſtatue. . The people of the houſe | C 

os the noiſe and ſtruͤggle ſo ſoon ſuc- C 

eeded by a profound ſilence, imagined ſome- a 

thing, extraordinary, had happened; and, en- V 

tering the room, diſcovered. the tragic ſcene. at 

The gentleman very calmly, and with the ut= fe 

moſt compoſure, informed them, that he was tl 

he unhappy perpetrator of ſo. raſh an action, W 


| and, defired that the guet, or conſtable, might be Pt 
1 ſent for: on the officer's approach, he quistly ſur- hi 
| EE rendered himſelf, and was conveyed to priſon; he dc 
3 Was ſoon afterwards brought to his trial, and re- ta 


ceived ſentence of death: this happened on a ſa- ri 

 ._ -” * turday, and the monday following was appointed Ca 
N | for his execution : great intereſt was made to the In; 
| hy king by ſeveral noblemen of the greateſt diſtinc- I in; 
| tion, in order to ſave his life, but in vain ; the mo- lei 

| * 1 nareh remained inflexible; and, indeed, \this. 1s to yo 
be ſaid in favour of the F Bugs! laws, that the mur- int 


| . Aker, boweyer highly dignified andd! ing per an 
very ſeldom, if ever, eſcap es: his bei 

: .of.the nobleſt eee is no plea in elt a pu 
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there, as it is too often in England, and ſome 
other countries. Finding all interceſſion proved 


ineffectual, he then requeſted, that he might be 


permitted at leaſt to go to the place of execu- 
tion in a coach, and not in a cart, like a com- 
mon malefactor; but he was likewiſe refu- 
ſed even this indulgence. All the favour he 
could obtain, and that after the ſtrongeſt ſolici- 
tations, was to be executed late at night: he was 
conveyed accordingly to the Place de Greve, the 
common place of execution, and attended by a fa- 


ther confeſſor; who held a crucifix in his hand. 


Great numbers of the guards marched before the 
cart. Several thouſands of the populace, late 
as it was, followed after it, great numbers of 
whom held lighted torches in their hands; and 
as the night was exceeding dark, and a per- 


fect ſilence was obſerved, both greatly added to 


the ſolemnity of the proceſſion, in which there 
were ſeveral perſons of high diſtinction. I could 
perceive, from the window where I ſtood, the 
houſes in the oppoſite part of the ſquare, the win- 
dows whereof ſtood all wide open, and ſeveral 
tables appeared in full view, covered with a va- 
riety of entertainments, where numbers were 
carouſing in the moſt, unconcerned manner dur- 
ing the execution, which I thought ſomewhat 
inhumane, and a remarkable inſtance of the great 
levity of the French. He was a tall, genteel 
young gentleman, and behaved with the utmoſt 
intrepidity; but yet with a becoming decency, 
and ſuitable: devotion; he kneeled down on a 


block in an erect poſition; and after his cap was 
pulled down over his face, the executioner, with 


one 
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one ſtroke of his broad fabre, ſevered his head 
from his body ; which, by the exceeding velo- 
city of the operation, flew amongſt the crowd 


rmed his office in ſo dextrous a manner, 

that he received the applauſe of all the ſpecta- 
tors, who were but little leſs than thirty thou- 
ſand perſons: a large ſcaffold fell down during 
the ceremony, whereby ſeveral perſons were 
killed and wounded. A very odd accident hap- 
pened after the execution was over; a coach 
ſtood cloſe to the fide of the ſeaffold, in order 
to convey the dead body to his friends; but the 
head, as before obſerved, falling amongſt the 
mob, they, by a groſs miſtake, flung it into a 
wrong vehicle, which happened to belong to a 
hackney-coachman, Who drove home, entirely 
ignorant of what had * 55g The next 
morning, going to clean and bruſh out his coach, 
he perceived the head of the unfortunate noble- 
man, all beſmeared with blood, by being tum- 
bled and toffed about, with the tongue hanging 
out of the mouth. 80 unex I a ſight terri- 
fied the poor fellow to that degree, that he died 
within a day or two afterwards. The head, 
thus accidentally found, was immediately con- 


veyed to the body, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction 


of his relations, who were in the greateſt con- 
ſternation and concern at the loſs of it, and al- 
together incapable of accounting for ſuch an odd 
and uncommon occurrence. ' - 4 5 


dn Oct. 21. This day an embaſſador from the em- 


_— peror of Germany made his publick entry thro' 
this city. He had two ſtate-coaches, which were 
| very 


at ſome diſtance from the ſcaffold. In ſhort, he 
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very magnificent ; ane was Covered with crim- 
ſon velvet, richly embroidered with gold. On 
ſome part of the coach there were ſeveral excet- 


- lent paintings, alluding to the pacification then 


agreed on; the other was carved with fine blue 
velvet; embroidered” with ſilver. His excellen- 
s pages, who were dreſſed in exceeding rich 


lod wg walked bare-headed on each fide his 


coach. His other attendants, who were very 


numerous, were likewiſe” richly” dreſſed: the 


number of the populace exceeded any thing I 
ever ſaw on the like occaſion in any country 
whatſoever, the French being very great admi- 


rers of thoſe ſort of public ſpectacles. 
The weather being very fine for the ſeaſon of verſallles. 


al year, and having heard very largę encomi- 
ums of the royal palace of Veriailles, I was im- 


atient to ſee this ſo much admired place, which 


is four leagues, or twelve miles from Paris. There 
are ſeveral wa of travelling this little journey: 
ople of dual for the moſt part, go thither 
in * eir own coaches, - but ſometimes, indeed, 
they hire remiſſes, or poſt· chaiſes, by the week 
or month: others of inferior rank travel 1 * the 


common ſtage,” which ſets out twice every day, 


from the Rue, or ſtreet called the St. 155 6 


7 


The pee is 7 a leer. Piece of vent qua- 


Engliſh ſhilling ; 3 but, in my opinion, the moft 
agreeable paſſage is in the galliot, or ſmall barge, 
which ſets out every morning about eight o'clock 
from Pont-Royal; the expence whereof is but 
ſix ſols, which is but a mere trie. Here: you 

take water, and axe landed at a place called Seve, 
50 G being 
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being a great admirer of that royal diverſion. 
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being exactly half way. A ſtranger cannot but 


be agreeably amuſed in this paſſage, by the odd 
mixture, or groupe of perſons, with whom this 

alliot is ſometimes crowded. I have known 
noblemen (by way of diverſion) join company 
with monks, prieſts, &c. and other common 
paſſengers. Numberleſs intrigues are here car- 
ried on with the griſets, or handſome young 
country laſſes, who ſupply the markets at Paris 
with fruit, poultry, eggs, &c. From the Seve 
you have a moſt delightful” walk to Verſailles. 


At about half a league's diſtance from it you come 


to a fine avenue, or viſta, conſiſting of three rows 
of trees, which extends quite to the palace, 
The middle one is very broad; and is the high 


road for coaches, &c. the others principally for 


foot- paſſengers; through this avenue I had the 


firſt proſpe@ of the palace, which, at a diſtance, 
made a grand appearance. At the extremity of 


the viſta is a large parade, and on the right and 


left his Majeſty's ſtables, moſt noble ſtructures, 
and even fit for palaces: themſelves; the inſide, 


however, is not anſwerable to the grandeur of 
the external part of the building: there are great 
numbers of fine horſes; but the beſt are our 
Engliſh hunters, which the king is very fond of, 


From the ſtables, or rather palaces for horſes, 


after you have paſſed the parade, you enter into 
the firſt-conrt (through the gate of the iron _ 
ings 


fade) flanked with four pavilions ; the buil 


made no extraordinary figure, but rather a diſ- 


V. agreeable appearance, and fell far ſhort of my ex · 


pectations, and that idea which I had entering 
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of the magnificence of this palace. From hence 
you paſs through the gate of another iron pali- 
fade, and enter the ſecond court: in this, tho 
not ſo large as the former, the buildings are more 
grand and pompous, and begin to ſtrike the eye 
of the ſpectator. The third court, which you 
aſcend by five ſteps, is terminated by a very 


ſtately pile of buildings. Here is a fine portico, 


with three large doors, all neatly gilt,” whereby 
you enter the hall, where are ſeveral marble pillars 
and ſtatues. The grand ſtair-caſe is very wide, 
and compoſed of the moſt beautiful marble : the 
painting and ſculpture merit the attention of the 
moſt curious. Againſt. the wings and front of 
this third court, are ſeveral valuable buſts; and 


in the center ſtands a fountain, adorned with gilt 
ſtatues: the front of the palace, next the gar- 
den, is noble indeed, and makes you ample a- 
mends for your diſappointment at your firſt en- 
trance into it from Paris; and it muſt be allo w- 


ed, that the buildings, on the whole; very juſtly 


deſerve all the high encomiums that have been 


giren them. The grandeur and largeneſs of the 


external ſtructure, gave me the greateſt idea of 
the beauty of the inner apartments; but here a- 


gain I was diſappointed: ſeveral of the rooms 
are but ſmall, and did not appear in any degree 
of neatneſs. To deſeribe all the apartments, 
paintings, &c. in ſo vaſt a ſtructure, would 
be too tireſome to relate, and a dull repeti- 


tion of the ſame thing; I ſhall mention therefore 


only ſame few of thoſe: which to me ſeemed 


meſt worthy of obſervance. In the hall of 


plenty, and that where the billiard table ſtands, 
* there 
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there are ſome. excellent paintings by the greateſt 
maſters ;; the hall of Venus is very beautiful; 
and, beſides the other curioſities, has an antient 
ſtatue of a Roman conſul finely executed. The 
hall of Mercury is painted by that great maſter 
Titian, and other eminent hands; and in that 
of Mars, is a ſine painting of the family of Da- 
rius, the great monarch of Perſia; all in ſ 
plicant poſtures at the feet of Alexander ie 
Great, by monſ. Le Brun: in this piece the paſ- 
ſions are touched in the moſt lively- manner. 
The chief room, however, in this great and glo- 
rious palace, that beſt deſerves your attention, 
is the grand gallery, which is exceeding long, 
and wide in equal proportion; the cieling is 
lofty, and finely painted by the aforeſaid Le Brun, 
whereon are repreſented the victories of Lewis 
XIV. Here are likewiſe ſeveral valuable buſts 
and ſtatues. On the ſide of this gallery, towards 
the garden, are ſeventeen noble, lofty windows ; 


and the oppoſite ſide is wainſcotted with look - 
ing=glaſs,. Which has the moſt pleaſing effect on 


th mind of the ſpectator; and the whole . is 
moſt finely. ornamented with gilding, as moſt 
of the other apartments are. This indeed makes 
a glaring ſhew ; but, in my opinion, is ſome- 
what ph 31 beſides, the furniture is much ſoil- 
ed, and, in point of neatueſs and cleanlineſs, far 
inferior to the ſtate-rooms in the palaces,of :Ken- 
ſington, Hampton-Court, and Windſor. The 
apartments of the king and queen are painted in 
a very curious manner: in his Majeſty's: bed- 


chamber there are ſome excellent pictures; his 


bed is of crimſon velvet, richly * 
975 wit 
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with gold; this is called the winter furniture; 
in ſummer they put on other, of a thinner and 
lighter conſiſtency. The bed ſtands in a ſmall 
alcove, and before it a balluſtrade gilt: in fine, 


the reſt of the rooms, not hitherto deſcribed, 


conſiſt of nothing more, in reality, than a profuſion 


of R gildings, looking-glaſſes, Wainſcots, 

endeavour therefore at an intelligi- 
ble conciſeneſs, and avoid all prolixity as much 
alace next the 


&c. 1 ſhall 


as poſſible. The front of the 
gardens, as before obſerved, is the moſt magni- 


ficent of the whole building, being entirely 
ſtone · work, and of a prodigious length; inſo- 
much, that if you ſurvey it at ſome diſtance in 


the gardens, it appears much too low for the 
length, which is certainly a great defect. We 


4¹ 


are now got into the gardens of this celebrated Gardens, 


palace, which will afford new ſcenes for aſto- 
niſhment and delight: they are immenſely large; 


I believe: few or none are to be met with in all 


Europe of equal extent; and are adorned like- 
wiſe with an infinite number of ſtatues, and moſt 


of them are finiſhed in a maſterly manner. 


In the firſt walk, as you advance directly from 


the front of the palace, are ſeveral fine foun- 


tains, adorned: with great variety of figures, ſuch 
as dolphins, &c. out of whoſe mouths, in ſpor- 
tive manner, the water iſſues forth to a conſidera- 


ble height; and deſcends again like gentle ſhowers 


of rain. From this walk you have la view of the 


famous fountain of Latona, at which are ſome 


ſtatues, repreſenting Apollo, Diana, and Latona, 
from whence it has its name, excellently well 


performed. Adjoining to this are two other ba- 


H {cns, 


Orangerie. 
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ſons, with ſeveral beautiful figures: the foun- 
tain of the pyramid: conſiſts of four baſons, and 
when it plays, affords the ſpectator a ſight inex- 
preſſibly delightful. At the head is a beautiful 
caſcade, which receives the water that flows from 
the fountain of the pyramid ;' and at the corner 
of every turning, you meet with either a ſtatue 
or fountain: in ſhort, there are ſo many fine 


marble ſtatues, caſcades, labyrinths, groves, &c. 


that it would be almoſt an endleſs tafk to de- 


ſeribe them fully; however, there is ſold at Paris 


a'deſcription of the beauties of this place, which 
will ſerve as a guide to thoſe who: traverſe theſe 
elyſian fields. It was now winter, ſo I ſaw them 
at a great diſadvantage ; but I frequently revi- 
ſited them in the ſpring: at that delightful ſea- 


ſon, it is perfect rapture to wander through the 


labyrinths and ſhady groves, to hear the melod 


of the birds, and diſtant murmuring of the fall- 


ing waters from the fountains and caſcades: you 
are ſcarce ever ſatisfied with ſurveying the charm- 


ing ſcenes and landſcapes, which in gay profu- 
ſion preſent themſelves to the ſight, filling the 


mind with the moſt pleaſing ideas and reveries. 

»The Orangerie is well worthy obſervation, 
the architecture is elegant, and flanked” with 
two ſtair- caſes anſwerable to the building. The 


piece de Suiſſes, or baſon at the bottom, and the 
baſon, or fountain, in the middle of this Oran- 


gerie, adds much to the proſpect; whilſt the 
fragrancy of the orange- trees, which grow here 
in abundance; agreeably entertain the ſmell; In 
one particular ſpot of the garden is a laby- 


rinth, in which ſome ſelect fables of Æſop are 


finely 
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finely repreſented, with tetraſtricks, or four 
verſes, under each, .compoſed by the celebrated 
Mr. Benſerade, at the requeſt of Lewis XIV. 
nd. by his expreſs- orders written in characters 


"The *. or n is ſituated Trianon. 


at the entrance of a wood, and adorned in front 
by a beautiful periſtyle, and ſupported by pillars 
of marble : at the extremity of the wings of 
this building are two pavilions, and on the top 
a fine balluſtrade. His majeſty's apartments are 
richly furniſhed, and in ach of them there are 
ſeveral exquiſite paintings: the gallery is very 
noble, from which you have a better proſpect 
of the gardens, than even from the great gallery 
of the palace. In the apartments of the late 
duke of Burgundy, father of his preſent majeſty 
Lewis XV. 15 a —.— table, which is ex- 
tremely curious, and well worthy of notice: the 
furniture is grand, and the paintings very good; 
eſpecially the famous one of St. John the Evan- 
geliſt, executed by Le Brun. The picture of 
the rape of Orithya, in the great hall, iseſteem- 
ed by all connoiſſeurs as a very maſterly per- 
formance ; the king ſeems to take great delight 
in this place, when he is deſirous of being re- 
tired, — free from the troubleſome pomp and 
we which attend on majeſty. The pri- 
vate gardens of the Trianon are prettily laid out; 
there is a great variety of the moſt beautiful 
flowers; the baſons and fountains have moſt of 
them marble borders, and are ſurrounded with 
pleaſant groves: in ſome of them there are fine 
Sores eſpecially in that of the Laocoon. 'The 
H 2 grove 
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Menagerie. 
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rove which is planted in the form of a ſtar, 


and that of Enceladus, are delightful places; ; 


and. there are divers others ſo happily intermixed 


with fountains, ſtatues, ' &c. that a more en- 


chanting place cannot be conceived, and actually 


reſembles a terreſtrial Paradiſe. 
The Menagerie is a building which makes no | 


extraordinary appearance on the outſide, but 


-looks like a common farm-houſe, eſpecially 


when compared with the Trianon. It ſtands in 


the centre of ſeven little courts, where the wild 


beaſts and fowls of all ſorts are kept. On your 


entering it, you will be agreeably ſurpriſed at the 


grandeur of the apartments, ſo little expected : 
the cieling of one in particular was of looking- 


glaſs. In this room ſtood a rich ſettee-bed, or 
couch, for his majeſty to repoſe on; by the aſſiſt- 


ance of this cieling he might ſurvey himſelf at full 
length, a fight which might teach the grand 
monarch the moſt inſtructive leſſon of morality, 
it he would but reflect how ſmall- a ſpace he 


muſt one time or other occupy, though then | 


maſter of ſuch extenſive dominions. | 
One great advantage which all people, "MY 
ther natives or foreigners, without diſtinction, 


enjoy here, is, that they have conſtantly free 


acceſs into theſe gardens, provided they are 
equiped: with a bag wig, and a ſword, though 
the reſt of their dreſs ſhould be ever ſo indifferent; 


however their Behaviour in general is very decent; 


this liberty we are denied in England in the royal 
gardens at Kenſington, unleſs when his ma- 
jeſty is gone to viſit his German dominions; 
but here a perſon may _ without —— 
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undiſturbed and unmoleſted. More might be 


ſaid on the beauty of theſe gardens, but I flat- 


ter myſelf the above account will give the Rea- 
der a tolerable idea of them ; I ſhall therefore 
return again to the palace, it was the Eve of 
Chriſtmas-day, and being informed, that the king 
and queen were to, be, preſent at the celebration 
of high maſs at midnight in the royal chapel, I 


was determined, if poffible, to gain admiſſion. 


Before I enter upon the, ceremony, I ſhall firſt 


give you a ſhort deſcription of the chapel, which 


is ſituated on the right hand ' fide, before you 
enter the ſecond, or leaſt court, behind the old 


palace, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its ſuperior 


eight to the buildings of the palace. This cha- 


pel is compoſed of free-ſtone, with columns of 


the Corinthian' order, and, on the top are placed 
ſome particular ſtatues. The inſide in general 


is richly, embelliſhed with paintings, gildings, 


marble,” &c. the roof is finely painted by Jove- 
net and Boulogne ; the gallery, where the king 
and queen fit, fronts the grandaltar, and is overthe 
great door : on each fide of this gallery is a ſeat, 
built like a ſmall round temple with windows, 
and within fide are filk curtains, for their ma- 
jeſties to. draw when they are inclined to be pri- 
vate. Theſe ſeats, or little temples, will not 
contain commodiouſly more than a ſingle perſon ; 


on the top is a large crown. The chapel was 


moſt nobly illuminated with large wax candles ; 
but more eſpecially the altar. There was a fine 


concert of muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental. . 
A prodigious concourſe of people from Paris, 


and 
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and the adjacent places, attended this midnight 
devotion. At e 


At eleven o clock their majeſties 
came into the gallery, but did not enter at this 
time the two ſeats above- mentioned, but ſat in 


the middle of the gallery on two rich chairs of 


ſtate, placed on a velvet carpet; they behaved 
ſeemingly with great devotion; the muſic and 


ſinging, during the whole time, was exceeding 


* 


fine, and continued till day- light. After a ſhort 
repoſe, I returned to ſee the ceremony perform- 
ed on Chriſtmas-day, their majeſties came at 
ten o clock, preceded by drums beating, and 
flagelets playing, &c. They were placed on 
the two rich chairs, as before, only with this 


difference, that they were not ſeated in the gal- 


lery, but in the center of the chapel, as they 
received the ſacrament that day; after the king 
and queen entered cardinal Fleury, a venerable 
well-looking old gentleman, and cardinal Rohan, 
who. adminiſtred the ſacrament to them. Be- 
hind the king's chair, but at ſome diſtance, ſat 
madame, the eldeſt princeſs of France, ſince 


married to Don Philip, infant of Spain, the pre- 


ſent duke of Parma. This -princeſs, as ſoon as 
ſacrament was over, went about with a rich purſe 
to collect alms : ſhe went firſt to their majeſties, 
who gave (each of them) a purſe of money; 
ſhe then went to ſeveral of the nobility, and 
others, who all gave her ſomething. At firſt I 
looked upon it as a mean office for a princeſs; 
but being informed it was an antient cuſtom, and 
that the money ſo collected was applied to cha- 
ritable uſes, I then eſteemed it, as in fact it was, 
an amighle e of condeſcenion and goodneſs in 
' | 0 
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ſo great A princeſs. The concert this: day was 
finer than that of the ſucceeding evening, and 
performed by the beſt hands in all France. AF- 
ter the ceremony was over, I returned to Paris. 
I' ſhall now proceed to deſcribe whatever elſe is 
obſervable there, and relate ſome incidents that 
occurred to me during my abode in that city. 

This day, Jan. 3, 1739; being the feſtival of Jie chunk 
St. Genevieve, I went to the church that bears of 8. de- 
her name; it belongs to the canons of St. Auſtin 
This abbey is looked upon as one of the moſt. 
antient monuments of chriſtianity in all Paris, or 
even in all France, and ſaid to be founded by 
Clovis the great, the firſt chriſtian king of France, 
in conſequence of a vow made to St. Peter and 
Paul, before the famous battle of Vouilles, in 
caſe he ſhould defeat the Viſigoths. He obtained 
a glorious victory, and, in conſequence thereof, 
dedicated this church to the aforeſaid ſaints; but 
now St. Genevieve is the patroneſs: how the fe- 
male ſaint came to joſtle out the two former, 1 
never could learn; it might be perhaps on ac- 
count of her being buried here, and the extra- 
ordinary miracles which are ſaid to have been 
a formerly wrought at her tomb. The aforeſaid 
ies, Clovis has a monument here, which is very anti- 
ey; ent. The famous Deſcartes, who was reckoned the 
and beſt philoſopher in Europe, till our greater Ney- 
ſt I I ton” appeared, lies here interred. The remains 
s; ¶ of the relicks of St; Genevieve, with part of her 
and WW coffin; lay formerly underneath the grand altar; _ | 
ha- but now are depoſited in a magnificent ſhrine, 
vas, ji and at particular times are carried about with 
$1n If the greateſt ſolemnity. The tabernacle, at the 
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high altar, is of piere commeſſe, and makes a 


grand appearance: in this place the hoſt is ge- 


nerally kept. The apothecary's ſhop adjoining 


to the abbey, is the largeſt and beſt furniſhed of 


any in Paris, and deſerves to be mentioned: the 


ceremony obſerved in commemoration of this 
ſaint was performed at midnight: there was a 


plüeaſing concert of all kinds of muſic ; the church 
wWoas ſplendidly illuminated, and great part of it 
woas hung with rich tapeſtry; a great number of 


devotees were. preſent; I ſaw many of them 


kneel at the faint's tomb, which they kiſſed 


with great devotion. Being tired with the 


folly of ſo ſuperſtitious a ceremony, I was con- 


ducted by a popiſh friend, who attended me to 


another place, where their behaviour was equally, 
or rather more abſurd and ridiculous than the 
former: it was to a fountain of the old ſaint 
underneath the church, where, to my great ſur- 
prize, I found multitudes of people drinking 


the water with great eagerneſs: I imagined the 
coldneſs of the water would have quenched that 


fiery zeal that poſſeſſed them; but in this I was 
deceived, for the more they drank the more 
they appeared enflamed; my conductor ſtrenu- 


oully intreated me to drink ſome of this holy 


ſaint's water; and to humour him, I. complied 
with his re jueſt ; but with a ſmile informed him, 
that I could not perceive it had any ſuperior, ex- 


cellence to common water, either in taſte or 
flavour. He anſwered, that if I had drank it 
with the ſame devotion as the others, I ſhould 
have eſteemed it as the moſt ſalutary draught I 
had ever taken. I was now. almoſt Girſcited 


with 
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2 with ſo much 5 and · in return for his 
e- bringing me to ſo miraculous a fountain, I told 
ig him, I would introduce him to a ſpring vaſtly 
of more agreeable, and ſalutary; accordingly we 
1c went to a cabaret, or tavern; thoſe near the 
us church on this particular feſtival of St. Gene- 
a vieve being kept open all night; and as ſoon as 
h the religious farce was over, they were ſoon 
it filled with theſe pious devotees, whoſe devo- 
of tion ended in debauchery and drunkenneſs. 
m After we had drank a bottle or two, my zealous 
ed friend foon became a convert to. my opinion, 
Ne and frankly confeſſed, that the wine we were 
n- drinking was infinitely more palatable than the 
to ſaint's water. We continued here till day-light ; 


v, when we ſaw numbers reeling home, mad and 

1e Wl intoxicated with religion and wine. 

nt Being one day to viſit an acquaintance, I ac- Second d: 
r- cidentally met there with a prieſt, who belong- wn. of of 


ed to the Engliſh Benedictines, to whom I re- 
ae lated the adventure between myſelf and the zea- 
at lous old woman; at which he laughed heartily, 


as and gave me an invitation to reviſit that place, 
re promiſing to ſhew me ſome curioſities, which 
u- were much more worthy of my obſervance than 


ly thoſe'I had ſeen before. He then conducted 
ed me to the place where the corpſe of the late 
n, duke of Berwick was depoſited. His coffin was 
very large, and made of coarſe boards: it had 
or been dug up the preceding day, by order of the 
it French king, which gave me an opportunity of 


Id ſeeing it, For what reaſon this was done I 
1 could not learn: he was interred very privately 
- in this convent, ſoon after his deceaſe at the ſiege 
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of Philipsburgh in the year 1734, to ſave the 

expence of a pompous funeral. This nobleman, 

who was an * Engliſhman by birth, was one 

of the greateſt generals France could boaſt of; 

but notwithſtanding his remains were buried 

obſcurely, and his paſt ſervices were ſoon 
forgot: a lively inſtance of the gratitude ſhewn 

by French kings, to thoſe who are ſo weak to 

leave their native county, and enter into their 

ſervice. He then took me to another apart- 

ment in the convent, and ſhewed me a baſket, 

covered over with a clean napkin, in which was 

the head of the deceaſed king James in wax. 

It was an exact reſemblance, taken from his face 

as ſoon as he died; and his real eye-brows were 

put upon this artificial face. I aſked him, For 

whatreaſon this was preſerved with ſo much care? 

: he replied, to gratify an ignorant, bigotted ſort 

of people; eſpecially the Scotch and Iriſh, who 
are here very numerous, and pretend to have 

| quitted large eſtates in their own country, where 

= perhaps they never poſſeſſed a ſingle foot of land, 

| to follow the fortune of their unhappy prince 

| (as they call him) but I am much rather of opi- 

| nion, that they are lazy, indolent, ' mercenary 

dependants, and live upon this unfortunate gen- 

5 tleman, who has too many hanging upon him, 

C under the falſe pretence of an attachment to his 

perſon. © The prieſt ſpoke-very diſreſpectfully of 

the deceaſed king, and defired my ſentiments of 

his weak tranſactions; but as this ſet of people 
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ö are too often no better than wolves in ſheeps- 
cloathing, and as I. recollected how dangerous 
it was in countries where arbitrary power was 
eſtabliſned to ſpeak freely of government, I told 

him, I ſhould decline all converſation on ſo in- 
tereſting and important a ſubject; and as I had 

juſt grounds to ſuſpect he had an evil deſign to 

draw me into ſome ſnare, I ſoon took a com- Cathufiansy 
plaiſant leave of him, and departed. 

Some ſhort, time after this, I payed a viſit to 
the convent of the Carthuſians. This order was 
formeriy one of the ſtricteſt in all the Romiſh 
church, and the monks here were as ſilent and. 
reſerved, as the laſt prieſt was talkative: they 
were permitted to ſpeak to each other but one 

day only throughout the whole year; but as man 
was formed by nature for ſociety, that reſtriction 
from converſation (which is one of the greateſt 
| bleſſings in life) became inſupportable. Some 
ſunk into the deepeſt melancholy ; whilſt others 
hung themſelves in their cells, and by that means 
put an end to an exiſtence. ſo truly miſerable. 
The pope of thoſe days, taking it into conſide- 
ration, indulged, them with greater liberty; and 
they have ever fince been permitted to converſe 
together on every thurſday, but at no other time 
whatever. Every monk has a ſmall houſe at 
about twenty yards diſtance from each other; 
and theſe houſes form a large ſquare, with a 
piazza entirely round it, and here they generally 
walk : their apartments are kept very neat : they | 
are not allowed to wear any linnen ſhirt, but a | = 
coarſe kind of ſtuff, made of hair, which at firſt | 
muſt be very uneaſy, till time (which reconciles 
5 d 1 us 
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us to things at firſt looked upon as intole- 


- fable) renders it habitual to them: their out- 


ward garment, which is of fine .white flan- 
nel, has a decent appearance; and notwith- 
ſtanding the great penance they undergo, eſpe- 


cially in a total abſtinence from all kind of fleſh, 


they look hearty and chearful, a certain indica- 


tion of a mind at eaſe ! they are permitted, at 


any time, to converſe with ſtrangers: I ſpent 
an hour with one of them, whoſe converſation 
was very agreeable, and his behaviour. polite, 
and that of a gentleman, which I did not ex- 

ct to meet with amidſt the reſervedneſs and 
everity of a cloyſter. We took ſeveral turns 
in the piazza, where ſome others of the order were 
walking at the ſame time; who, at their firſt 
meeting, bowed to each other, without daring 
to ſpeak. They lay their own cloth, dine alone 
in their -own apartments, and receive their pro- 
viſions by the- help of a machine fixed in the 
wall, which turns round ; and likewiſe their 
wine in the ſame manner. I ſhall have occa- 
fion, in the courſe of -my travels, 'to deſcribe 
ſeveral other monaſteries and abbies, of which 


1 ſhall obſerve in general, that, inſtead of pro- 


moting religion, they are only the abuſe of it, 
as not having the leaſt foundation either in rea- 
ſon or chriſtianity. What ſervice can it be to 
mankind, to have ſo many uſeleſs perſons of 
both ſexes ſecluded for ever from the reſt of 
their fellow creatures, and maintained, like ſo 
many idle drones, by the miſtaken piety and 
folly of others ? e 
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Being informed there was to be a grand pro- edis. 


ceſſion of the blue garter at Verſailles, which the tr = ve. 


Parifians, according to their uſual vanity, pre- 


tended would far excel an Engliſh inſtallation of 


the knights of the garter, or Bath: curioſity in- 


- duced nie to be preſent at this grand ceremony, 


which was made round the court-yard of the 
palace: the king, with thoſe of the nobility who 
were honoured with the cordon bleu, or blue gar- 
ter, walked.in the proceſſion; his hair, which 


was very long, hung down his back in curls; 
he carried in his hand a long wax taper; the 


noblemen did the ſame ; cardinal Fleury, being 
antient and weak, was carried in a chair : from 
the court they proceeded to the royal chapel, 
accompanied by a find band of muſick. On the 
outfide of the door ſtood two rows of nuns, to 


whom, on their entrance into the chapel, the 


king and the nobility gave their wax tapers ; the 
muſick performed in the chapel on this occaſion 
was likewiſe extremely good, great numbers from 
Paris eame to ſee the ceremony ; this was the 
whole of their much boaſted proceſſion. I 
returned to Paris much chagrined at my diſ- 
appointment, reſolving never to truſt to the ac- 
counts they give of their fine proceſſions, &c. 
any more ;. it reſembled the grandeur of an Eng- 
liſn inſtallation, exactly as much as the meaneſt 
ſtar equals the light and glory of the ſun. 


It being a fine morning, I took a trip to the cate of 


caſtle of Vincennes, two leagues from Paris, a 
fine antient building, moſtly of the Corinthian 


arder, and formerly the refidence of the French 


monarchs, but now the greater part of it ſerves 
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as a ſtate priſon. Lewis XIV. repaired it in the 
©. Laſtcentury; it forms a long ſquare, in the court 
is a very magnificent chapel ; upon this caſtle are 
ſeveral large towers, which gives the building 
an air of grandeur ; one of theſe towets is much 
higher than the reſt called Le Donjon, where 


thoſe whoſe crimes are more atrocious than or- 
- dinary are confined ; it was formerly a ſtately 


place, but now, like moſt other antient large 
buildings in France, neglected and running to 
ruin; a large moat ſurrounds it, but at preſent 
there is no water in it ; there 1s alſo a ſmall one 
which encompaſſes the high tower, peculiar to 
itſelf, and over it a draw-bridge ; the grand lofty 
gate at the entrance of the' caſtle was built by 
queen Mary of Auſtria, not unlike a triumphal 


arch; the cielings in ſome of the apartments are 


beautifully painted : adjoining to this caſtle, pri- 
ſon, or palace, for it bears all theſe different ap- 
pellations, is a large park or foreſt : this place 
is remarkable for the following kings having 
died here, viz. Philip Le Belle, Lewis X. Charles 
Le Belle, and Charles IX. the great perſecutor 
of the proteſtants, and contriver, in conjunction 


with the prieſts, of the horrid maſſacre of Pa- 


ris, when ſo many thouſand perſons were de- 
ſtroyed ; he died in the greateſt agony and hor- 
ror of mind, the blood iſſuing from many parts 


of his body; a juſt puniſhment of the Al- 


mighty, for a monſter ! who had made the river 
Seine run purple to the. ſea with the blood of 
his innocent proteſtant ſubjects. A dauphin, ſon 
to Charles V. likewiſe died here; and our heroic 

\ Fae Henry 
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Henry V. the great conqueror of France, here 


ended his days. | 
At the convent of the Engliſh nuns, I ſaw a 


7 


proceſſion of the ſkull and bones (as they pre- nun:. 


tended) of St, Juſtin the martyr; theſe holy 


relicks were placed in a fine gilt caſe, covered 
with crimſon velvet, and ſet off with falſe ſtones, 
which they would perſuade mm are diamonds ; 
by four men round 
the garden of the convent, the nuns following 
two and two with lighted tapers in their hands, 
and ſinging an anthem; ſome of theſe young la- 


the caſe or ſhrine was carrie 


dies were extremely handſome, and their yoices 
| harmonious: after their return from the garden 
it was placed in the body of the church; a nu- 


merous congregation was aſſembled to pay their 


adoration to theſe rotten bones : I was fortunate 
enough to get cloſe to the ſhrine, and was ſoon 
convinced that it was not a real ſkull, but 
one made of pumice-ſtone, or ſome compoſi- 
tion. I hinted to a prieſt of my acquaintance, 
who was then in the church, what I had ob- 
ſerved; he ſeemed ſtartled, and wondered at my 
doubt; however, as he was none of the moſt 
bigotted, I defired him to examine it minutely 
himſelf, and I was certain he would ſoon be ſa- 
tisfied, that the ſkull (notwithſtanding it was a 
ſaint's) never had half ſo many brains, as any 
of the poor deluded fools. who were now wor- 
ſhipping it. This+converſation was carried on 
by whiſpering, for fear of being overheard, an 

meeting With the ſame ſort of hot-brained zea- 
lots, from whom I ſo happily eſcaped at Mon- 
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treuil, as before related. The prieſt, on his re- 


turn 
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turn from the ſhrine, acknowledged the truth 


of my obſervation ; but not to expoſe the pious 


fraud too much, he informed me, that ſome of 
the real ſkull had been pounded with the above 


compoſition, and worked into the form it then 


appeared in, and was as conducive to devotion, 


as if the real one had been there. I entirely 


The Biſater. 


here, I ſaw an Engliſhman and an It 


agreed with him, that one was of as much ſer- 
vice as the other; we parted at the church-door, 
from that day my old friend the prieſt grew ſhy, 
and never cared for my acquaintance afterwards. 
After what I had ſeen at this convent, I 
could not help reflecting in what a melancholy 
ſtate of ignorance the bulk of mankind are kept 
in by theſe eccleſiaſtical jugglers, the prieſts in 
romiſh countries; and while I was thus muſing, 
I inſenſibly, as it were, had rambled to a place 
called the Biſater, a ſmall league from Paris, 
ſituated on a pleaſant riſing hill, from whence 
you have almoſt an entire proſpect of that city; 
it is a kind of hoſpital for moſt diſeaſes ;' in one 
part of it, is a place for the reception of luna- 
ticks; amongſt the many unfortunate people 

ideas; 


the firſt had been a violent party man, and run 
mad with politics, the latter a furious bigot, who 


went diſtracted with religion, and his intem- 
perate zeal for holy mother church; in the 
other apartments are the ſick and lame, each 
kept ſeparate : within ſide f the hoſpital is a large 
ſquare, and in that ſtands the church: here is a 
well which deſerves particularly to be mentioned; 
there are two large buckets containing nen 
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heads each; and as one deſcends, the other 


. aſcends, and. empties itſelf into a fine reſervoir, 
without the aſſiſtance of any perſon, but is per- 


formed by a machine, which is put in motion 
by water. I ſaw three men, who died the pre- 
ceding night in this hoſpital, buried in the moſt 
unchriſtian manner ; they were each of them 
quite naked, and put into a fack ; the mouth 
being tied up, they were conveyed i in a wheel- 
barrow to the fide of a bank, when a. perſon 
with a pick-ax, without digging a grave, only 
beat down the earth, and that ſo ſlightly, it 
ſcarcely covered them, no clergyman mL; 
nor any ceremony. whatever obſerved. 

In the environs of this city are places of public 
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reſort, which they call Gangates. Theſe reſem- Gargates, 


ble, in a great meaſure, our aſſemblies at Mary- 
bone, Paddington, Iſlington, &c. but are infinite- 
ly more entertaining. There is generally a large 
room with tables, ſeats, &c. where, for a trifſe, 
you not only dine extremely well, and drink 
good wine in plenty, but at the ſame time you 
are agreeably amuſed by ſeeing ten or a dozen 
young couple, dancing (in this large room) great 


variety of country dances, which are different 


from thoſe in England ; they have in general a 


genteeler air, and greater vivacity ; however they 
ſeem to excel moſt in minuets. A perfon of 


a tolerable appearance, tho” an intire ſtranger, 
may ſingle out a pretty agreeable female to dance 
with him, provided ſhe has obliged any one of 
the company before; for, according to the great 


IS: and complaiſance of the French Na- 


tion, 
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tion, ſhe is under an obligation to dance with 

you, or otherwiſe, Mademoiſelle is not permitted 

ta perform any more that evening. Perſons of 

quality ſometimes frequent theſe 3 out of 
curioſity; the company chiefly conſiſt of milliners, 
mantua- makers, barbers, taylors, valets, &c. none 
of | theſe gentry preſume to appear without a | 
black bag and a ſword; and ſome of them are | 
dreſſed as fine as a French marquis. Theſe aſ- 
ſembly- rooms are chiefly crowded on ſunday t 
evenings; for after maſs they pay no more regard I 
to that day. than any other in the week. The c 
major part of this auguſt aſſembly are viſible on 8 
week days at the doors of their ſhops in a morn- 5 
ing, with a piece of bread of near two pounds d 


weight, and a raw apple or onion in their hands 00 

for breakfaſt; and their whole apparel at the | p 
ſame time is ſcarce worth half a crown. 1 

St. Germain - My next excurſion was to St. Germain- en- lay, pt 
en Ley. about four leagues diſtance from Paris, ſituated ez 
on a very high hill, not much unlike that of va 
Windſor, at the foot of which runs the river ſe 

Seine, on the other ſide is a prodigious large an 

foreſt, and adjoining to the houſe a pretty park, m 

with ſome fine viſtas from the palace. This was ga 
formerly a hunting-ſeat, - being a place well th 
ſituated for that diverfion : the garden and the all 
magnificent terras was laid out and executed by be! 


the direction of Lewis XIV. who alſo greatly we 
enlarged the whole building, on account of his 
having received his firſt breath in that palace. 
J had: the. honour to be ſhewn the very room , 
where he was born. In the apartment adjoin- 
ing to it died his Father Lewis XIII. Here alſo | in g 

nay. king there 
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king James II. reſided, and paſſed the remain- 
der of his days in meditating on his. folly for 
abdicating his dominions, where he might (had 
he been wiſe) have reigned gloriouſly, and died 
happily ; he * ended his inglorious life at this 
palace in 1701, .and from thence was conveyed 
to the Engliſh Benedictines, as before related, 
but not interred there; notwithſtanding the au- 
thor of the Grand Tour aſſerts, that he lies bu- 
ried in the convent. The palace itſelf is much 
out of repair, and principally inhabited by Engliſh, | 
Scotch, and Iriſh families, followers and adherents | 
of the aforeſaid miſguided prince. They would, x 

| 


ö doubtleſs, reſign theſe ſtately apartments for a 

ccttage in England, could they be permitted to 

partake of the liberty and ineſtimable privileges | | 
which we of this nation enjoy beyond any other | 


people upon earth. By dear-bought and long 


— - _ 
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experience, they are now but too ſenſible of the: 

f value of what they have ſo fooliſhly and de- | 

q ſervedly forfeited. ., It has ſomething the appears: | 

- ance of a caſtle, and is ſurrounded with a large - 

, moat, but without water in it. There is a fine 

8 gallery which goes round the building; and as 

the ſituation is on ſo high a hill, it commands —_ 

© all the adjacent country; and had Lewis XIV,: 

* beſtowed but half the expence on this place, ſo | 

y well formed by nature, as he did on Verſailles, - N | 

8 * 25 E 2 ns 1 9 
* | 

3 it is fad, «here king Fame Il. ede Lhe days rags hee. | | 1 

5 it is neceſſary to obſerve, that by the word here. was meant France = 

0 in general, and not that particular convent; for he did not die 9 

g there, but at the place as above related. | a | | 

| | 
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ſo badly ſituated, it would probably have been 


the moſt ſumptuous palace in the univerſe ; but 
it was the peculiar diſpoſition of that great prince 
to force nature (as it were) and to attempt what 
no one but himſelf would ever have undertaken, 
or ever thought of. . 


I had not as yet met with any place in France 
ſo agreeable and pleaſant as the town of St. Ger- 


main; it is very populous, and as the air is 
reckoned the beſt of any about Paris, on that 
account numbers reſort here for the benefit of 
their healths. During my reſidence here, I had 
an opportunity of ſeeing his majeſty hunt the 
wild boar in the large foreſt belonging to this 
place; I have before obſerved, that he is 5 
onately fond of this diverſion, and was always 
ſo from his youth; his artful*courtiers encou- 

this diſpoſition in him, that he might leſs 
concern himſelf in affairs of ſtate, by which means 
they would engroſs more power into their own 
hands; for it is obſerved of theſe men, that they 
ſeldom conſult either the intereſt of king or 
people, no farther than is conducive to their own 
private emolument or aggrandizement : the king 
was attended by great numbers 'of the nobility, 
all clad in lively green, and mounted (for the 
moſt part) on Engliſh hunters ; and unleſs you 


knew him perſonally, it was difficult to diſtin- 


guich him amongſt fo many dreſſed alike, eſpe- 


cially in the heat of the chace, when all were 


intermixed together: they had excellent ſport 
that day, a large number of boars being killed, 
and on the Whole they made a very noble ap- 
pearance. The gardens and palace of the dale 

| 0 
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of Noailles are worth ſeeing; here are alſo ſome 


vety neat convents. 


6 . 


About a league from hence is Marli, a ſmall Mari. 


village, not far from the banks of the river 


Seine; there is a palace here ſaid to have been 
built by Lewis XIV. but after having ſeen the 
others, this makes no extraordinary figure for 
a royal palace; however, it is not entirely to be 
overlooked, there are ſeveral pretty pavilions, the 
principal one conſiſts of a great hall, built in 
the form of an octagon, with four porches, in 
which are ſome excellent pictures done by Van- 
dermeulen, and ſome fine marble tables, but 
the ſtructure is not anſwerable to the magnifi- 
cence of the gardens, which are extremely fine, 
and the water- works, caſcades, &c. exceed ſome 
of thoſe at Verſailes; but the greateſt curioſity 


in this place is that wonderful ſtupendous piece Grand . 


of mechaniſm, or machine, that fills the grand 
reſervoir, ; from which the innumerabe water- 
works at-Verſailes and Marli are ſupplied ; but 


I muſt” acknowledge myſelf incapable fully to 


deſcribe it, not being ſufficiently furniſhed with 
mathematical learning, or acquainted with the 
laws and powers of mechaniſm ; the reſervoir 
into which: the water is forced by this machine, 
is ſaid to be fix hundred fathoms high from the 
Seine; 1 was likewiſe informed, that on the 
working of the machine, it will fling into the 


above-mentioned reſervoir upwards of {even thou - 


ſand ton of water in twenty four hours; I can- 


not anſwer for the veracity of this account, to 
me it; appears almoſt incredible, admitting it to 
be true, it muſt work but ſeldom, if often, it 
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would drain the Seine ſo low, as to render it ſti 
a more pitiful river, . than 'it really otherwiſe 


would be. 9 


_ - DukeofOr-"" On my return, I viſited the palace where the 


_ duke of © Orleans reſides; it is a noble grand 


building, and tho' the outſide makes a very good 
appearance, it is not. comparable to the beauty 
of the infide, which is richly furniſhed, and 
kept in neater order than the palaces generally 
are: here are abundance of excellent paint- 
ings, reckoned the beſt in France, if not in all 
Europe, and executed by the greateſt maſters ; 
in the gran! gallery are the pictures of the 
worthies of France; the gardens of this palace 
are publick, and as much frequented as the Tu- 
illieres and Luxembourg, but greatly inferior to 
1 ages! 00048 e e 9 N 
Sorbonne. Not far from hence ſtands the college of 
Sorbonne, the moſt celebrated in France; it was 
originally a very mean, indifferent place, but 
rebuilt by that great miniſter cardinal Richlieu; 
it contains apartments for thirty doctors; the 
church is a ſine piece of building, adorned with 
pillaſters of the Corinthian order, and ſeveral 
ſtatues of ſaints and angels; the inſide of the 
dome is elegantly painted; in the middle of the 
choir is the tomb of the above cardinal, in a re- 


of the ſciences at his feet. 
Vendome. 


of an octagon form, and the houſes are regularly 


Doo 


the 


clining poſture, ſupported by an image repreſent- 
ing religion, with ſeveral emblematical figures 


Vane, The ſcquare de Vendome, called by ſome the 
place of Louis le Grand, is large and handſome, 


built; in che middle is an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
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the ſaid Louis in braſs, with this inſcription on it; 
diro immortali; it ſtands upon a pedeſtal of marble, 
on which are inſcriptions, containing the wonder- 
ful deeds performed by that prince; he is often 
complimented for his perſonal bravery, which he 
never was in the leaſt remarkable for; but on the 
contrary, took particular care to keep far enough 
from danger in the time of action; the moſt ful- 
ſome flatteries and encomiums are given to him, 
of which he was always fond; and ſeveral in- 
ſcriptions in the moſt publick places of the city 


are actual blaſphemy, and repreſent him as ſome- 


thing more than mortal, in things of this nature 
the French are the vaineſt people upon earth; 
whereas the inſcriptions on our ſtatues are always 


. modeſt, the heroic actions of our kings and great 


generals are ſufficient in themſelves to immorta- 
lize their memories, without the vain aſſiſtance 


of periſhing brafs or marble ; this ſquare is prin- 
cipally inhabited by people of quality, and opens 


to the Rue St. Honore; the Rue St. Antoine, 
and the laſt-mentioned ſtreet, are. the longeſt in 


all Paris; the generality of the ſtreets are nar- Star e 


„ Paris. 
row, and have no footways on each ſide, with 


poſts, for the ſafety of the paſſengers, as our 


ſtreets in London have; it is therefore very dan- 


gerous to walk in them, the hackney coachmen 
generally drive very faſt, and the ſtreets being 
the more crowded thro' narrowneſs, many caſu- 


alties happen thereby. I ſaw, during my reſi- 


dence here, at leaſt half a ſcore- perſons killed 
by theſe brutes driving over them; and what 


ſeemed very ſurprifing to me was, that no per- 
lon offered to ſtop the coachman, or made the 
ca oats Uh 8 1 
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leaſt enquiry after him; the unhappy people were 
carried to a bone-houſe, and frequently lay there 
ſome days before they were owned. The hack- 


ney coaches are far genteeler and eafier than 


ours, and more in number, but regulated much 
in the ſame method ; there is alſo a vehicle uſed 
here called a vignerett, made after the manner 
of our common chairs, but more clumſy ; it is 
placed upon two ſmail wheels, and has two ſhafts 


like a cart, in which is a perſon who draws it 


like a horſe; and if the paſſenger has a ſervant, 
he goes in the rear, puſhing it forwards. One 
day, as I was walking thro the Ruè, or ſtreet 


St. Dennis, I ſaw one of thoſe vehicles, over- 


turned by a drunken fellow, who reeled againſt 
it ; there happened to be in it a young lady of 
quality: on ſeeing this, I immediately went to 
her aſſiſtance, and opening the door, madam 
appeared quite motionleſs, and was ſo covered 


with a large hoop, long fack, &c. that I began 


to think I had made a miſtake, and that, like 
Ixion, who embraced. a cloud inſtead of Juno, 
had met with only a bundle of cloaths inſtead 
of -a woman ; her face, at firſt view, appeared 
bloody, which I imagined was occaſioned by a 
wound ſhe received in the fall; but when we got 
mademoiſelle out, what I before had taken for 
blood, on a nearer ſurvey, I perceived to be only 
a large quantity of rouge, or red paint, which 


ſhe had been laying on her cheeks in the moſt | 


rofuſe manner ; her paint and bruſh fell out of 


er lap, which madam took up, and ſoon began 


to adjuſt her diſcompoſed features, cloaths, &c. 
She returned me thanks very politely, and re- 
I ſeating 
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ſeating herſelf in the machine, purſued heed in- 


tended journey, TE was to the _ of St. I” 
main. 


The houſes of Paris are for the moſt part very 


high, conſiſting of fix or ſeven ſtories ; ſome- Houſer, 


times ſeven or eight different families hie in one 


bhouſe, which has but one ſtair- caſe, and conſe- 


quently not kept very clean; in ſome ſtreets inha- 
bited by the nobility, you can hardly ſee an houſe, 
they are built in the ſame manner as Burlington- 
houſe in Piccadilly, but not in ſuch elegant taſte; 
at the grand gate, or port cocher, generally ſtands 


a a Swiſs porter, with large whiſkers, and accou- 


tred as if he ſtood centinel; and ſometimes I 


have ſeen two or three luſty footmen embroi- 


dering a waiſtcoat, or working wriſtbands of 
a ſhirt, nay even Knitting of ſtockings, though 
dreſſed and powdered: out like a petit marquis; 
but their valets are the moſt intolerable coxcombs 


in the creation; tis difficult to diſtinguiſh 'the 


noblemen from theſe ſort of gentry : I once ac- 
cidentally got acquainted with one, and by the 
magnificence of his dreſs, imagined I had got 
into the company of at leaſt a man of quality; 
a beautiful fille de joy accoſted him; and begged 
him to lend her a demi ecu, or half crown, to 


pay her coach- hire; he == his hand into his 
a 


r in ſuch a hurry, t I thought he was 


ing to preſent her with a handful of money; 

but alas! he could find but one piece of 24 ſols, 
I was obliged to lend him the remainder to gra- 
tify the lady; this nobleman (as I imagined him 
to be un he ſearched his e I afterwards 
E & diſeovered 
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diſcovered to be no other than a French valet 
to a German count. There are ſeveral noble 
buildings on each fide the river Seine, which 
look very neat ; and was the river larger, which 
is but a brook when compared to the Thames, 
the appearance would be ſtill 3 The laſt 
particular I ſhall. take notice of in regard to Paris 
is the fair of St. Germain; it is kept in a large 
covered building, in the Fauxbourg de St. 
Germain; here are divers ſhops, coffee-houſes, 
taverns, dancing- rooms, &c. which are moſtly 
frequented in the evening, when the quality, 
out of curioſity, reſort thither in great numbers. 
I have now deſcribed the moſt of the remark- 
able places in Paris, and flatter myſelf, it will 
convey a tolerable idea of that metropolis to the 
mind of the reader, I ſhall ſoon ſet out on my 
journey to Italy, and give an account of every 
thing remarkable in that part of France I went 
through, before my arrival there, with ſome re- 
flections on the French nation in general; and 
as Italy was formerly the ſeat of the greateſt em- 
pire in the world, the nurſery of heroes, once 
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the triumphant conquerors of the univerſe, a P | 
place where ſculpture, architecture, painting, P 
and all the arts and ſciences, flouriſhed in the y 
greateſt glory and perfection; the deſcription of px 
this famous country will open a ſcene far more * 
auguſt and entertaining, than any thing hitherto * 
mentioned or taken notice of. 14 5 
April 24, 1739. I left Paris, and ſet out for | 
Lyons in a machine called the diligence (it has 55 
Nat this name undeſervedly, the journey being 4 


full 300 miles, which ie performs in four days) 


it 
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in ſhape not much unlike a coach, but twace as 
long, and drawn by eight horſes; a dozen per- 
ſons may conveniently travel in it; the fare for 
each paſſenger is 100 livres, and every thing 
found you upon the road, or 70 livers without: 

this is the cheapeſt way, but not ſo expeditious 
and eaſy as a poſt chaiſe, but infinitely more di- 
verting, occaſioned by the odd aſſemblage of the 
paſſengers, ſuch as monks, pilgrims, officers,” 
courtezans, &c. in the hands of the former you 
ſee a maſs book, breviary or beads : and while 
theſe are devoutly meditating, the officer is 
ſwearing, and the young ladies ſinging, &c. In 
our tout we paſſes thro ſeveral towns and vil- 
lages, which had great appearance of poverty; 
but notwithſtanding” that, 7 the inhabitants were 
full of life and gaiety ; you meet with nothing 


remarkable till you come to Fountainbleay; Arp. 


ſmall town, about 40 miles from Paris. The 
palace (originally nothing but a hunting- ſcat) 
was firſt founded by Francis I. that grèat en- 
courager of learning. Henry IV. greatly im- 
proved it; and Lewis XIV. brought it 0 its 
preſent perſection: the ſituation is romantic be- 
yond expreſſion, being in the middle of fo wild 
and vaſt a foreſt, great part of which is rocky 
and mountainous: the palace contains what is 
called the Old Caſtle, and, together with . 
new palace, forms an extraordinary groupe of 
building, but very irregular. The front of the 
great gate of the draw- bridge is 1 by 
large marble pillars, and adorned ſome fine 
ſtatues; all round the court are ſeveral turrets 
and galleries; from this you aſcend the court of 

L 2 foun- 
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fountains, where there are a great number of 
marble and braſs ſtatues, and a fine baſon with 
beautiful images ſpouting water, which makes 
this court very. agreeable; ſeveral other large 
buildings adjoin to this, but the whole is irre- 
gular and confuſed, as I have before obſerved; 
the apartments within fide are grand and mag- 
nificent, . and the furniture rich; the gallery of 
the ſtaggs is noble, and runs quite along the oran- 
gerie; the paintings are beautiful, and repreſent 
all the royal palaces, and ſome other fine ſeats 
in France: in another gallery Henry IV. is 
drawn with his nobles, all in hunting - dreſſes; 
the portraits of ſeveral kings, queens, and prin- 
ceſſes of the blood royal are in another apart- 
ment; in the gallery of Ulyſſes, the hiſtory of 


that hero is beautifully painted; likewiſe ſeveral 
of the fabulous ſtories in Ovid's Metamorphoſes; 
in one apartment the battles of Henry IV. are 


ainted, particularly thoſe of Arques, Ivri, &c. 
he queen's gallery is very fine, in which are 
ſeveral pictures, repreſenting the victories of the 
French monarchs ; and in moſt of her majeſty's 
apartments the cielings are finely. painted and 


_ gilded: the gardens ſeemed to be beautifully laid 


out, with numbers of ſtatues and water- works; 
the orangerie in particular is very beautiful; in 


the middle is a large baſon, adorned with braſs 


ſtatues, that of Diana, who holds a ſtag by the 
horns, and is, ſurrounded; by four hounds, is 
extremely well done, but more particularly that 
of Cleopatra: from the pine- garden you have 


a moſt delightfyl-proſpect of the palace; in the 


middle of this garden there is a ſtately fountain, 
0 "7 : repr e- 
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;epreſentin g a liquid rock, from which iſſues a 
prodigious quantity of water; the grottos, pa- 
terres, caſcades, &c. ſeemed to be numberleſs ;: 
it would require a conſiderable time entirely to 
ſurvey ſo large a pile of building, and the gar- 
dens belonging thereto ; but it was late when I 
arrived at Fountainbleau, and being under a ne- 
ceſſity of ſetting out again the next morning, I 
had not an opportunity of deſcribing it ſo fully 
as I could have wiſhed ; ſo I returned to my inn, 
where I met with: JO wine, and 1 
lodgi 

1 place v we came to, any thin 40:27 72 000 
able was Challon, a large town in Burgundy,» | 
pleaſantly ſituated on the River Soane, cneom- 
paſſed: with a wall, and has a ſtrong caſtle, two 


bridges, one of wood, the other of: ſtone, per} | 


a large antient cathedral. dedicated. to St. Vin- 
cent; there is nothing conſiderable within 


ſide, excepting ſoine old monuments of the an 
tient family of the counts of Challon; they have 


like wiſe ſome indifferent' good convents, as the 


Dominicans, Cordeliers, &c. The citadel is the 
pleaſanteſt place about the town fbr ſituation, 
being build on an.-eminence;; 3 the governor's: 
— 4 is in it, to which there is a delight- 
ful walk; at this place moſt of us quitted the 
diligence, in order to proceed to Lions by wa- 
ter in the coche-d'eau, which is a large boat, 
not unlike one of our city company's barges ; it 
has windows on each fide, is very convenient 
within, and towed along by horſes; When 
the banks are good they go on a full trot; the 
Wend is extremely pleaſing all the way, you 
are 
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are entertained with the moſt charming proſpect 


on the right hand (at ſome diſtance) of prodi- 


gious lofty' mountains, covered with * vine- 


yards; and on the left you furvey extenſive fer- 


tile plans; and this agreeable ſcene, ſomewhat 


diverſified; continues to Lions: when you enter 


this city by Water, there are to large rocks on 


eich fide: of you; on the fummits are the ruins 
of ſome antient caſtles, &. which as you are 
on the water, have a moſt romantic appearance; 
at your landing, it will be adviſeable for your 


companions, or ſervants, to be very watchful 
and careful at the unloading your baggage from 
the boat; fbr the moment you arrive, a number 


of impudent: fellows will enter it without your 
leave, in order to carry it as porters to your inn, 


and: will althoſt take the portmanteau, trunk, 
&. by forco, exce N yow immediately fix on any 
of them; if yu have ever ſo much baggage, it 


will be prudent to employ only two of them, 


or according; as ybu have ſervants to follow them, 


but be fure to keep cloſe to them, and leave 
another penſon in the boat to Watch the re- 
mainder, till the others return, the maſter not 


daring to hinder any of theſe fellows from en- 


tering ee 11 and without' the above precau- 
tion, gocde have been dee _—_ off: _ thele 
honeſt'4 F tench por tit 
As L madle ſome ſhort Papi in this city; I ſhall 


give an :adcount-of what is obſerveable here; 


Lions is a place of great antiquity, the capital | 
af the Linnois, and reckoned; the ſecond city 
in France; it is ſituated on two fine rivers, the 
Ra the Soane, which at che end of the 


town 


* 
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town Jan:together, and form one river; it i 
city of very great trade indeed, nothing can he 
better ſituated for commerce, having two ſuch 
fine navigahle rivers, and being withal near the 
center of Europe: from the top of the church 


of Notre Dame you have one of the moſt charm- 


ing proſpects imaginable; you command the 
whole city and the adjacent country: I could 
plainly diſcern the Alps tho more than ſixty 
miles diſtance; the tops of which appeared as 
large white glouds, occaſioned by their being 
covered with ſnow; tho' now in May, and 
exceſſive hot: there is a very ſtrong antient 

caſtle here, cut out of a large rock, and is uſed 
for a ſtate priſon, and makes an antique appear 
ance: there is alſo a fine ſtone bridge, that 
croſſes the Rhone, conſiſting of twenty arches; 
I was informed by ſeveral perſons of character 
and veracity, that ſome conſiderable time ago 
there was a fair on the other fide of the river, to 
which great numbers of people from Lions re- 
paired ; and, on their return in the evening, 


the tollmen at that end of the bridge next the 


fair let every body paſs, hut the others at that 
end towards the city would not permit them to 
paſs thro ; in a ſhort time the people crowding 
from the fair entirely filled the bridge; on which 
the fellows at the end where they firſt entered, 


locked the gate faſt; ſo the poor people could 


neither return back again, or proeced forwards; 


and as there was ſuch; numbers, ſeveral were 
ſmotheted, others jumped over the bridge into 
the river and were drowned ; others were tram 
pled to death, and an infinite deal of wild 

{ | ; ne 
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done by the villainy of theſe men; the excuſe 


perſons had counterband goods; but this pre- 
tence did not avail them in the leaſt ; they ſuf- 


fered according to the heinous fature of their 


crime, being broke on the wheel and gibbited; 
part of this bridge fell down about a minute 
after our king Richard I. of England, and Philip 
of France had paſſed over it, and taken leave of 
each other, in order to ſet out for their reſpective 
roads to the Holy Land, theſe knight errant, 
romantic expeditions were contrived by the 


4 popes in order that while the Chriſtian princes 


were abſent from their own dominions, they 
might the better carry on their deſigns of uni- 
verſal power, which they have but too unhap- 
pily for Chriſtendom effect. 

In and about this city are the ruins of many 
Roman buildings, but ſo defaced by time that 
it's. difficult for the moſt ſkilful antiquary to aſ- 
certain on what account they were originally 
built, I ſhall therefore decline any farther notice 
of them, and proceed to the modern buildings, 


K. Jokes or the cathedral of St. John is rematkable for a 


moſt curious clock, it ſhews the courſe of the 
{tars according to Ptolomy's ſyſtem, the motion 


of the ſun and moon, their riſing and ſetting, 


as alſo the length of the days and nights, the 
encreaſe and decreaſe of the moon; there is a 


moſt remarkable dial, wound up but once in 


ſeventy years, on which there is a perpetual 
almanack; on the top of the clock is a brazen 


cock which crows and claps his wings twice 


Every hour, ſomewhat lower is the image of 


the 


. 
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the Virgin Mary, in a fitting poſture, when the 
clock fries a little door opens, and an angel 
comes out, and goes to the virgin, when imme- 
diately the Holy 'Ghoſt deſcends in the form of 
a dove, and preſently aſcends again, and the 
angel returns; the clock is very antient, - but 
eſteemed a very curious piece of workmanſhip z 
the church is large, and remarkable for its de- 
cent plainneſs within; no ſtatues, images, or 
even pictures, or indeed any other embelliſh- 
ments, are allowed of, as they are univerſally in 
the churehes in Paris; they have not ſo much 
as an altar, only a ſtand, with a crucifix, and 
two candleſtieks: the canons of this church are 
all noblemen. There are three bridges here over 
the Soane; it is obſervable of this river and the 
Soane, which run thro' the city,” that the water 
of one is perfectiy green, and the other tranſpa- 
rent as ehryſtal. 

The abbey of Notre Date Aﬀrai is much Abbey of 
admired for its antiquity, imagined by ſome to Pane. 
be that celebrated college called Athæneum *, and 
near to it are the remains of an antient temple, 
built in honour of the emperor Auguſtus. The 
ſquate of Louis le Grand is really beautiful, and Sw of 


the moſt reſorted” to of any in this city; two Grand, © 


ſides of the ſquare ate magnificently built; at a 
ſmall diſtance from one ſide paſſes the Rhone, 
and on the oppoſite fide the Soane ; there are 
ſome fine walks,” with rows of trees on each fide, 
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bers of people, from whence (as it is ſituated in 
the loweſt part of the city) there 1s a moſt beau- 
tiful proſpect of houſes, gardens, churches, con- 
vents, &c. riſing in due gradation above each 


other; in the middle ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue ' 


of Lewis XIV. and two other fine marble figures, 
repreſenting the two famous rivers before-men- 
tioned ; near to this place is that grand hoſpital 
La Charite, a prodigious pile of building; the 
town-houſe-and Hotel Dieu are well worth ſee- 
ing; this city is remarkable for being inhabited 
by the handſomeſt women in all France, 

May 12. I ſet out from hence by water to 


Vienne, the capital of Dauphiny, a very antient 


place, ſituated on the Rhone, at the bottom of 
very high mountains; here are to be ſeen the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, ſeveral palaces, and 


two famous caſtles, called Pipet and Baſſine, 


built on the ſummit of one of theſe mountains ; 
here is alſo a fine cathedral church, dedicated to 


St. Maurice, diſtinguiſhed by two very high tow- 


ers: this city is famous for having had four ge- 


neral councils, and likewiſe for being of wag 
of reſidence of pope Clement V. I was in 


orm- 
ed by an antiquarian of this town, that the place 
where the church of St. Severo now ſtands; was 


an hundred gods under a large tree which grew 
here; but St. Severo, out of his great zeal againſt 
idolatry, had it cut down, and even grubbed up 
by the very roots; to confirm this account, he 


ſhewed me the following inſcription on a pillar, 


..- » Arborem Severus evertit centum Deorum, 
T In 
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In digging up the tree, they found a ſkull filled 
with gold, with which the church was built; 
(as the tradition is) they likewiſe ſhew you a 
{quare tower on a mountain, to which Pontius 
Pilate was ſent as an exile from his government 


of Judza, and confined ſeven years by the em- 


peror Tiberius; being either touched with re- 
morſe for his crime, or weary of living in baniſh- 


ment, they tell you he drowned himſelf in a 


lake adjacent to the tower; about a quarter of a 
mile from the town ſtands a pyramid, and un- 


derneath it, I was told, lies interred a Roman em- 


peror, but being in the paſſage-boat, I had not 


an opportunity of reading the inſcription ; I ima- | 


gine it was the emperor Valentinian IT. who was 


murdered here by the treachery of Arbogaſtus. 
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My next ſtage was to Valence, an epiſcopal vale. 


city, neat and well built, on the banks of the 
river Rhone, where are ſeveral good convents ; 
in that of the Dominicans, they ſhew you the 


repreſentation of a giant, whoſe ſkeleton (as they 


— was 15 cubits in length; in all proba- 
ility it was an elephant. Oppoſite to this town 


is Tournon, famous for its college of Jeſuits, Toumon 


and founded by cardinal Tournon ; from hence 


I came to Montelimart, a town in Dauphiny, Montei- 


remarkable for nothing but ſome convents tole- 


rably well built. We then arrived at St. Eſprit 
in Languedoc, where there is a ſtone-bridge over 
the' Rhone, eſteemed the fineſt in France ; it 


_ conſiſts of twenty-ſix arches, and is univerſally 


admired for the goodneſs of the architecture, 
and the great beauty of the piles: a gentleman, 
who was our fellow traveller, gave us the fol- 
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Towing account of the occaſion of its being built; 
the whole, however, has entirely the air of ro- 


mance : a boy above twelve years of age, named 
Benot, or Benezet, by occupation .a ſhepherd, 
who went to the governor of the town, and 
tended, that God had ordered him to build a 


bridge acroſs the Rhone; the governor was 


hi-;hly incenſed at the boys idle tale, but ſtill 


he infiſted on his going with him, and he would 


give him ſuch undeniable proof, that he could 


not doubt of the truth of his miſſion : over- 


come by the boy's importunity, he at laſt went, 


and not far from the banks of the river there 
Was ſo large a ſtone, that four or five men were 


not ſufficient to move it, but the boy, with the 
greateſt eaſe, took it up, and carried it to the 
very place where the bridge was to be built ; the 
governor ſeeing ſo unexpected a miracle, imme- 
diately gave orders for the building of it; and 


the boy was canonized for a faint, I ſhall, as 


ſeldom as poſſible, relate ſuch improbable ſtories; 
however, they ſerve to ſnew, in a great meaſure, 
the diſpoſition of the people, how eaſily they 


are impoſed on, and with what greedineſs they 


ſwallow every thing that appears to be miracu- 
lous. It is very hazardous to paſs Ander this 


bridge, occaſioned by the great rapidity of the 


ſtream; but notwithſtanding we paſſed it, though 
with imminent danger, as our boat ſtruck againſt 
the piles: in this town is a beautiful ſtrong cita- 
del, built on a large rock by the ſide of a river; 
and in the market- place there is a fine curious 


Flock; here are likewiſe the ruins of a large 


cCathe- 
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cathedral. church, and ſeveral convents well 
worth ſeeing. 


I arrived at Avignon May I 5. a city in Pro- Aen. 


vence, ſubject to the pope, as likewiſe the whole 
diſtrict that goes under that denomination; his 


legat reſides here, who has a very fine palace, | 


and keeps his court, guards, &c. I went over 
all the apartments, which are hung with crim- 
ſon velvet, and bordered with gold lace; the 
palace is ſituated on a large rock, from whence 
there is a moſt noble extenſive proſpect of the 
beautiful meandrings of the Rhone, and the 
fine country all around: the town is encom- 


paſſed with one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt built 


walls I ever ſaw ; there are ſeven gates to the" 
city ; the churches and convents are prodigious 


grand, and far exceed any I had as yet ſeen ; in 
the church of Notre Dame are the tombs of two 
popes, who refided here during the ſchiſm in 


the church, while their antagoniſts reſided at 


Rome; each pope. excommunicated his rival, 
and both pretended to infallibility ; an infallible 


proof that. neither of them had any claim to 
what belongs only to the deity: to ſuch a pitch 
of arrogance have theſe imaginary ſucceſſors of 
St, Peter Arrived! there is a fine chapel at the 
convent of St. Laurence that deſerves a ſtranger's 
notice; in the Celeſtine's church is another beau- 
tiful chapel, wherein are the tombs of cardinal 


Peter of Luxemburg, and of the little ſhepherd- 
of St. Benot before- mentioned, who, by a pre- 


tended inſpiration, commenced architect at twelve 
hops of age, and built or cauſe to be built the 
ridge of St. Eſprit, and another at this place ; 


his ; 
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l 
his monument is of marble, and very fine; the 
church of the cordeliers is very large, and a cu- 


rious piece of architecture, not having any pil- 


lars to ſupport its roof, like that of Weſtminſter- 
hall, and King's College chapel in Cambridge : 
in this church lies interred that accompliſhed 
lady Laura, ſo much celebrated by that great 

et Petrarch, for her exquiſite wit and beauty, 
which rendered her the admiration of the age 


ſhe lived in; his poems in her * praiſes are in- 


expreſſibly tender; ſhe was of the noble family 
of Sade; this city, tho' ſituated in France, yet 


is not ſubject to it, and enjoys greater liberty and 
freedom-than thoſe in the French dominions ; - 


great numbers of noble families for that reaſon 
dwell here, who have fine palaces and beautiful 

ardens: one evening, in walking round the 
walls of the town, I met the late unfortunate 
duke of Ormond (who reſided here) in his cha- 


riot, drawn by four mules; he had a handſome 
palace, kept a grand retinue, and was much re- 


ſpected by the inhabitants; his grace 3 
hearty notwithſtanding his great age; 


and though an honeſt, 2 nobleman, 
was only the tool of a violent, bigotted, undone 


party; after tarrying here three or four days, I 


ſet out for- the city of Aix, the road to which 
lies thro' the moſt beautiful country I ever ſaw; 
you paſs over. ſeveral downs or commons covered 
with lavender, thyme, roſemary, and other 


* He wrote them at V aucluſe, not many miles from Avignon, 
one of the moſt romantic and charming ſolitudes in the world, and 
conſequently the Etteft haunt for the Muſes, 


ſweet 


e died 


here at laſt an exile from his native country; 
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{weet, aromatic herbs; the vallies were filled 
with groves of olive and almond-trees, &c. in- 
termixed with vineyards; the beauty of the 
proſpect, and the fine odoriferous ſmell, brought 


to my mind the following lines I had ſomewhere 


met with, 


A chequered ſpace, alternate ſun, and ſhade, 
The country round, one wide, delicious glade; 
Here nature ſmiles, obſequious to your call, 
Directs, aſſiſts, and recommends it all, 
Delightful region ! where I turn my eyes, 


_ Elyſian walks, and claſſic landſcapes riſe. 


Aix is the capital city of Provence, very an- az, 


tient, and founded by Caius Sextus, a Roman 
Conſul : the air is eſteemed the beſt in France 
(without excepting Montpellier) which draws 
abundance of quality to dwell here, eſpecially 
foreigners: it is ſeldom without ſome Engliſh 
families: the ſituation is another great induce- 


ment, having on one ſide a beautiful plain, 


abounding with vineyards, orange, olive, fig, 
and almond trees; and on the other fide, at a 
ſmall diſtance, very high mountains: it is a 
ee town, 8 built, and the ſtreets 
urge and well laid out; le Cour, or the publick 
walk, is very beautiful, much reſembling the 
Mall in St. James's Park; there are four fine 
fountains, at a proper diſtance, continually play- 
ing; the trees on each ſide form a fine bower, 
and cauſe a moſt agreeable ſhade and ſhelter from 


the heat of the ſun; behind the trees are two 


rows of well-built houſes; ſo that all together 
| n 
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it is the moſt pleaſant ſtreet J ever met with, 
and in the ſummer evenings is full of 


company, Who are very civil and polite : the 
metropolitan church, dedicated to St. Saveur, is 


an antient, fine building; in a little chapel, or 


rather cell, in this church, on the right hand 
fide, they tell you Mary Magdalen died, after 
having lived in that cell ſeveral years; there is a 
ſmall glimmering light continually burning in it ; 
you are permitted to look dare? an iron grate, 
but no ſtranger has liberty to go in; the place 


has a ſolemn, melancholy appearance, and ſeems 


a fit place for a penitent ; which might give riſe 
to the fable; they likewiſe inform you, ſhe was 
buried at St. Beaune, a few leagues from hence: 
the churches and convents in general are noble, 
but the inns are very indifferent: the tond from 
this place to Marſeilles is as charming 4s can be 
imagined; at ſome ſmall diſtance before you 
arrive at it you ſee ſome hundreds of gentlemens 
country "ſeats, diſperſed for two or three miles 
round the city, ſome in fertile 'vallies, others on 
the ſide of rifing hills: and on the whole; I think 
Provence to be not only che fineſt country in 
France, but in all Eufvp6, at leaſt n _ 
I made my tour thro”: | 


Marſeilles is a fine lar e aha on the 


Mediterranean ſea, conſiderable for its vaſt trade, 
and extremely populous ; I was informed, it is 
ſo antient's city, that it was built 700. yeurs be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt ; the haven for the re- 


ception of ſhips is very fine and ſafe, and here 


are kept the gallies filled with ſlaves; the town 
is ſituated at the bottom of a hill, and is the 
moſt 


\ 
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moſt regular-built town I had been at in France ; 
but the ſtreets are kept very dirty, which renders 
the place ſo nauſeous and offenſive, eſpecially in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, that I ſhould not wonder 
if they had the plague oftner: they have a good 
key; on the fide of it are ſeveral good houſes, 
and before them a fine pavement, which forms 
an agreeable walk for the inhabitants in the cool 
of the evening, during the ſummer ſeaſon, when 
the heat is intolerable ; near to the key is a row 
of ſmall ſhops or huts, kept by ſlaves, who ſell 
old cloaths, toys, knives, &c. I have frequently 


ſeen ſeven or eight of them chained together, and 


working in the publick ſtreets like horſes ; the 
rattling of the hates and the ſight of theſe poor 
wretches, who are in great numbers, ſeem odd 
to Engliſhmen, unaccuſtomed to ſuch miſerable 


objects: the Cour, or publick walk, is grand and 


pleaſant, and in a fine ſeaſon full of company in 
an evening, when the buſineſs and fatigue of the 
day 1s over, and the cool air commences; but 


| what is a great fault, there is no diſtinction of 


perſons made in the walk ; a black-ſhoe boy has 
the liberty to walk by the ſide of a perſon of 
quality, which I once actually ſaw : this walk 
very much reſembles that of Aix, before deſcribed. 
The church of Notre Dame de Ecoules is neat; 
it was formerly the temple of Pallas, but ſome 
ſay of Diana; in it is a fine image of the Virgin 
Mary of Silver, above five feet high ; the crown 


on her head is richly ornamented : the church 


of St. Saviour was antiently a temple of Apollo, 
and merits obſervation ; as alſo the abbey of 
St. Victor, at the foot of the citadel] ; at ſome 


N diſtance 


. 
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diſtance it reſembles a caſtle ; in a little chapel 
here they ſhew -you the heart of St. Victor in 
a filver caſe, worked with g6ld, and preſented 
to this abbey by ſome pope ;. I took notice of 
the place where ſeveral thouſand people were 


buried in heaps, during the late dreadful plague 


here in 1720: here are two ſtrong - forts 
oppoſite each other at the entrance of the 
port, ſo that no ſhip can come into the harbour 
without their permiſſion. 

On ſunday, May 31, I embarked in a felucca 
for Italy, having firſt laid in a good ſtock of 
1 as cold tongues, ham, bread, wine, 

this precaution will be of ſervice to thoſe 


| who may perform this voyage; for in theſe fe- 


luccas it is uncertain where you ſnay be drove 
to, which was my caſe; for we had not ſailed 


above a day and a half, when the weather be- 


gan to be extremely bad, and the ſea became ſo 


rough and boiſterous, that the waves very often 
beat over us; the. mariners were now terribly 


daunted, the boat being half full of water; and 


for want of pails, &c. to fling it out, we were 
obliged to make uſe of our hats; we had no 
ſooner emptied it, but another wave came and 
half filled it again, ſo that four or five men were 
continually employed in flinging out the water; 
for my own part I grew ſo ſick, that I could do 
no ſervice; and after failing ſeveral hours in this 
uncomfortable manner, the wind changed, and 
blew ſo- hard, that we were drove back to 
the ſame place we had ſailed from in the morn- 
ing: ſoon after the Weiter began to be better, 
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and we ventured out again; there was no other 


paſſenger on board but myſelf; and as I under- 
ſtood but little of the provencial language, ſpoken 
by the Marſeillian mariners, which differs greatly 
from the pure French, the voyage ſeemed te- 
dious and melancholy. - About two hours after 
we had ſet ſail, the ſky was again overcaſt, the 
wind aroſe and blew a ſtrong gale, too mighty 
for our felucca ; the ſea had a prodigious ſwell, 
the waves daſhing with the utmoſt violence a- 


gainſt the ſides, and frequently beating entirely 


over it, inſomuch that every moment I expected 
to go to the bottom: the men were ſtruck with 
horror, and each invoked ſome of their ſaints; 
bat I took notice they mentioned St. Anthony 


oftener than any other; the wind being con- 


trary, we could not make the ſhore, and the 


ſea being rough they could not uſe their oars, 


but concluded at laſt to put up a ſmall fail, and 


bear towards a little iſland, which we diſcovered 
at ſome diſtance, where we landed with the 
_ greateſt difficulty, after having eſcaped the moſt 


imminent danger: I never could gather from 


theſe people the name of this iſland; I took a 
walk on it, in hopes that the freſh air would 
recover me from my ſea ſickneſs; I could not 
perceive either houſe or living creature, but aſ- 
cending an eminence or hill, I found a little 
hut made with canes, but for what purpoſe I 


could not imagine, there being no path, or the 


leaſt traces of any footſteps, whereby I might 


conclude the iſland was inhabited, or even fre- 


quented; however I entered the hut, and being 
very much fatigued, laid down on the ground, 
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and was ſoon lulled to ſleep by the noiſe of the 
waves daſhing againſt the rocks of the iſland ; 
after having ſlept about two hours, the ſailors 


came in ſearch of me, greatly terrified at the 


apprehenſion. of my being loſt ; and the ſea ſub- 
ſiding, we ſet fail again, and ſafely arrived at 
Antibes, the laſt town belonging to the French 


king, which is but a ſmall place, tho' ſtrongly 


fortified, and has atolerable good harbour ; there 


1s generally a garriſon kept here, as it is a fron- 
tier town. I am now taking my leave of France, 


and ſhall therefore, according to my promiſe, 
give ſome account of the manners and temper 


of the people. The French then in general are 
lively and full of gaiety, in a greater degree than 
any nation I believe upon earth, owing in a 
great meaſure to the happy ſituation of their 
country, the clearn and purity of the air they 
breathe in, and the charming temperature of 
their climate; they are loquacious, free and open 
at their firſt acquaintance, when you ſee the 


whole of them, for they ſeldom improve after- 
wards, but are inconſtant and full of levity; 
their nobleſſe are the moſt polite in Europe, but 
this outward civility is attended with little real 
inward fincerity ; they are fond of outſide ſhew 
and grandeur, and delight in making a figure 
at the capital for a few months, tho' they live 
but meanly the reſt of the year at their country- 
ſeats. The women are very free in their beha- 


viour, and have an air of eaſe and gracefulneſs 


peculiar. to themſelves; are extfemely talka- 


tive, and of an infinuating diſpoſition; in 
ſome parts of France they may bh 


reckoned 
hand- 
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handſome, but on the whole are vaſtly inferior 
in point of beauty and comelineſs to Engliſh 
ladies; they are naturally coquets, and given to 
intrigue ; they deform nature by art, and paint 
their faces moſt extravagantly, and want that 
charming bloom, which is ſo conſpicuous in 


our lovely countrywomen. The common 


ple are the pooreſt, and at the ſame time the 
merrieſt in all the world ; they ſeem to be very 
devout in their churches, except on feaſt- 
days, when they are too much taken up in ad- 
miring the muſick, ornaments of the church, 
and the other outſide trappings of religion, while 
they are ſtrangers to the inward ſpiritual part of 
it : their behaviour is generally civil and com- 


plaiſant, tho too often hot and fiery: in war greedy | 


of glory, and brave at the firſt onſet, but if once 
repulſed and difordered, they ſeldom rally again, 
and their courage ſoon / cools ; tis obſerved of 
them, they go on like thunder, and come off 
like moke ; in politicks, they ſacrifice every thing 


| to the glory of their monarch ; this ſeems to be 


their darling paſſion, in the proſecution of which 
they regard neither oaths, or the moſt ſolemn 
treaties ; and being ſlaves themſelves, would glad- 
ly reduce the reſt of mankind to their own mi- 


ſerable condition; the neighbouring nations, but 
more eſpecially the Engliſh, cannot be too watch- 


ful, and too much on their guard againſt the per- 


fidy and ambitious deſigns of Frenchmen. 


I made but a ſhort ſtay at Antibes, only juſt tay. 
to dine, we then paſſed an arm of the ſea, that 
is generally called the Var, and late at night ar- 
rived at Nice, a large city, with a ſtrong _ Nice, 

| i treis; 
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treſs; this is the firſt town in Italy, and belongs 
'to the king of Sardinia; the place itſelf is well 


built, but the churches are indifferent; the wo- 


men go bare- headed, and ſeldom or ever wear 


Monaco. 


- any caps, their hair was finely platted, which 
had a moſt agreeable appearance. June 7, ſet 
out from hence by ſea for Genoa, and arrived 
the ſame day at Monaco, a ſmall town, but one 


of the ſtrongeſt natural fortifications you can 
meet with; being ſituated on a prodigious high 


rock, towards the ſea, and is under the pro- 


tection of a French garriſon, but is ſubject how- 


St. Remo. 


ever to a petty prince of its own, who bears the 


title of prince of Monaco, and has a fine palace: 
I had the honour to ſee all the appartments which 
are richly furniſhed ;' we then touched at St. 
Remo, a ſmall place, fituated at the fide of 
a prodigious hill, where we ſtayed all night, 


the next morning we met with a moſt terrible 


ſtorm, the wind was exceſſwely high, and had 


drove us a conſiderable way out to ſea, the 


thunder and lightening were dreadful, and the 


: tempeſt encreaſed, the failors exerted themſelves 


Savonah. 


to the utmoſt to recover the ſhore, which at laſt 


they happily effected, and we landed ſafe at 


Savonah, I may juſtly ſay eee ee for it 
E 


was impoſſible our ſmall veſſel could much longer 


have reſiſted the fury and impetuoſity of the waves. 


Savonah is a large handſome city, ſubject to 


che Genoeſe, and defended by two ſtrong forts; 


ſome years ſince it was deſtroyed by lightning, 


which fell on a magazine of gunpowder. This 
city is famous for giving birth to two popes, Ju- 


lius Secundus, who was a great general and war- 
+ rior, 
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rior, and Sextus Quartus : the town is agreeable 


and well built, and there are ſome good con- 
vents; you. have from hence a diſtinct view 
of Genoa, tho'. twenty five miles diſtant. . We 
were detained here three days by contrary winds. 


June: 14, the weather being fair, we ſet fail again 


for Genoa, but we met with our ufual good for- 


tune; for we had not ſailed above three leagues 
before it blew a freſh gale from ſhore, and drove 
us ſome leagues into the ocean; the, wind en- 
creaſing, their endeavours to coaſt along the 


ſhore proved ineffectual : in any danger the ſailors 
here are the greateſt cowards in the world, for 


giving up themſelves for loſt, they furled up the 


tails, and left off working, ſo we were drove 


and toſſed about, and left entirely to the mercy 


of the waves; they all fell upon their knees, 


pulled out their beads, and invoked their ſaints. 


I caunot ſay that I much liked my ſituation; 


the conſequence, without doubt, would have 


been fatal to us all, had it not been for the cou- 
rage and great preſence of mind of a lad about 
15 years of age, the ſon of one of the mariners; 
the boy on a ſudden flew into a violent paſſion, 


ſnatched the beads from his father, flung them 


down, and told them, that all the prayers in the 


world would be of no ſervice if they did not 


work ;, and deſired them to put up the fail again, 


and take to their pars, and he was certain th 
would make the land: the child's exhortation 
had a ſurpriſing effect on them, whereas my per- 


ſuaſions (as they could in ſome meaſure under- 


ſtand me) were all loſt; I might as well have 
preached to the wind or waves; they recovered 
| them- 
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tkemſelves from their lethargy, and the wind 
pily abating a little, in three or four hours 
we found ourſelves at the entrance of the har- 

bour of Genoa : we now thought ourſelves quite 

out of all manner of danger, but we had a ſtill 

greater to encounter with than any we had hi- 

therto eſcaped,” from our firſt ſetting out from 
Marſeilles; the accident was this; juſt as we 

were entering the harbour, on the left hand, 

a ſudden guſt of wind aroſe, and drove us upon 

a large pile of ſtones, placed there in order to 

break the ſurges of the ſea in ſtormy tempeſtu- 

ous weather, and hinder them from damaging 

the ſhips in the harbour; we expected every 
moment to be daſhed in pieces, and every foul 

to have periſhed ; when luckily another wave 

delivered us from this imminent danger, and 

bore us off from this pile of ſtones, at the ſame 

time filling our veſſel almoſt full of water ; we 

then applied all hands to our oars, and to our 

| great joy landed ſafe at Genoa. | 

Genn, -" Notwithſtanding the late danger I had been 
| in, I could not help admiring the beauty of the I pc 
entrance from the ſea into the town. This city | gal 
is built on a gently riſing hill, in the form of a || the 
ereſcent, the houſes and palaces aſcending one 
above another, with trees and gardens intermixt, 
forming one of the moſt charming proſpects in ball 
the world: the town in general is regular and ble, 
well built, the houſes are neat and uniform, and the! 
the higheſt I ever ſaw ; the outſide of moſt of || the! 
them are painted, either with hiſtorical pieces, ſtan 
landſcapes, or with pillars, cornices, and other deli 
ornaments of architecture, ſo that they make a I Mo! 
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pretty appearance: the tops of the houſes are 
flat, a great many have gardens upon them; 


and in the evening, after the. heat of the day, 


tis pleaſant walking there, as you have a de- 
lightful view of the city and the ſea; they are 
generally filled at that time, and great numbers 
ſup there; the ſtreets in general are ſo very nar- 
row, that even a coach can ſcarcely paſs along, 


but I muſt except two ſtreets in this place, to 


which none in Europe are in the leaſt compa- 
rable, for beauty and grandeur, they are very large, 
and have on each ſide an entire row of Ee ; 
ſome of their fronts are compoſed wholly of 
marble, and others beautifully painted; the names 


of theſe ſtreets, are Strada Nova, or New Street, 
and Strada Balbi; I had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the apartments of moſt of theſe palaces, which 

for beauty, richneſs of the furniture, paintings 


of the ceiling, &c. exceed any palace I ever 


ſaw, not even excepting the royal one of Ver- 
ſailles; the fineſt of theſe noble ſtructures, is 
that of prince Doria, in Strada Nova, it is built 
upon round marble pillars, with ſeveral fine 


galleries; the palace of Balbi, in the ſtreet of 
the Annunciation, is ſo magnificent, that . few 
kings have ſuch habitations ; in the doge's pa- 
lace there is a fine armory, and in the great 
hall are twelve beautiful ſtatues of white mar- 


ble, repreſenting thoſe famous men, Who by 


their heroic actions, had done great ſervice to 
their country; at the entrance of the palace 
ſtands a ſtatue of the great Andrew Doria, the 
deliverer of this ſtate; the family of Doria is the 
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tho' the doge is the chief magiſtrate here, yet 


his palace is greatly inferior to ſeveral of thofe 


of the nobility; he refides at it during the 


time of his government (a mere empty ſha- 
dow) which is only for two years, and not for 


life as at Venice. © | 
Churches, . 


The churches in general are fine buildings, 
but that of the Annunciation exceeds all the 
reſt, the roof is richly gilt, intermixt with fine 
paintings, and ſupported by two rows of pillars 
of red and white marble, 'the altars in the cha- 

Is within fide this church are ' likewiſe fup- 
ported with ſmall pillars of exquifite marble, 


and in each are fine paintings; this church was 


beautified and ornamented at the ſole and vaſt 
expence of two brothers of the great family of 
* Lomelini, but not built by them, as is aſſerted 


by the author or authors of the grand tour; the 


duomo, or cathedral church, dedicated to St. 
Laurence, is entirely built of black and white 
marble, intermixed; the relies of St. John the 
Baptiſt, and an emerald diſh, out of which they 
pretend our ſaviour eat the paſchal lamb, are 
ſaid to be preſerved in this church, but T could 
not get at the ſight of them; St. Cyre, or the 
church of the Theatins, is handſomely built, 
and ſupported with two rows of white mar ble 
pillars; the convent adjoining to it is a neat 
building, and has ſome good pictures; I ſhall 
trouble the reader with no farther account of 
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A branch of this ancient family about- 200 years ſince ſettled 
in England, of which the preſent Sir James Lumley (as the name 
is corruptly called) bart. and his ſiſter, the honourable Mrs. Cecil, 
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the churches, but cannot help taking notice of 
a picture in that of St. Luke, which repreſents 
the holy family ; the painter, whoever he was, 
has moſt ridiculouſly and abſurdly introduced 
therein an old man, entertaining antient Joſeph, 
the bleſſed virgin and our ſaviour, with an air 
upon the baſſoon; there are ſeveral convents 


in this place, extremely fine and remarkable for 


their beautiful ſituation; here is likewiſe an un- 
common bridge, for under the arches there are 
houſes of ſix ſtories high, but no water under- 
neath, as may well be imagined. | 
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The ſuburbs of this city, or, as they called it, bun- 


St. Pietro d'Arena, extend a conſiderable way; 


they contain great numbers of fine villas, or 
ſummer-houſes, to which are moſt delightful 
gardens, adjoining to the ſea-fide, adorned with 
fountains, caſcades, orange and lemon trees, 
jeſſamin, &c. and from all you have a full 
proſpect of the ſea; theſe villas are built on the 
ſides of little hills, mounting one above ano- 


ther by an eaſy aſcent, ſo that the whole affords 


ſuch a charming landſcape, that is raviſhing to 
every beholder. \ 

J ſet ſail from Genoa in an Engliſh man of 
war, which accidentally lay in the harbour, and 
was bound for Leghorn, being determined never 
to truſt myſelf any more in a felucca; we had 
the whole paſſage a very rough and high ſea, 
the waves covered the upper deck, 


notwithſtanding it was ſo large a veſſel, and car- 

ried a ſailor over board, they retarded the ſhip 

as much as, poſſible, and by flinging out ropes 

the poor fellow was pulled up, when inſtantly 
UV 2 


another 


1 
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another wave waſhed him over a ſecond time, 
not having ſtrength to ſupport himſelf; thoſe 
who aſſiſted him with great difficulty ſaved them- 
ſelves from ſharing the ſame fate; at laſt they 
got him up again, and being immediately blood- 
ed he recovered ; moſt of the ſailors were ex- 
tremely ſea fick, which was ſomething uncom- 
mon for perſons who had been uſed to the ſea 
forty years; as it was midnight we were obliged 
to anchor at leaſt a league from Leghorn, where 
we lay till morning ; the ſhip rocked ſo much, 
occaſioned by the agitation of the waves, as ren- 


dered it more tireſome and diſagreeable than when 


under fail; when the chearful light of the morn- 


ing appeared, we weighed anchor, and arrived 


ſafe in the harbour of Leghorn. | 

This is a neat well built city, ſituated on a 
plain, almoſt level with the ſea ; at the entrance 
there is a fine mole, which encloſes a noble 
hayen, where ſhips of the greateſt burthen may 


-ride in ſafety, and capacious enough to contain 


great numbers of veſſels; adjoining to this is ano- 
ther ſmall haven, where the great duke or em- 

eror's gallies lie; as a guide for ſhips into this 
14 in the night, there is a fine tower or 
lanthorn, af infinite ſervice to mariners: in the 


ſmall haven or port are four or five large gallies 


full of ſlaves; near the place where theſe gallies 
are is the famous marble ſtatue of Ferdinand, 


great duke of Tuſcany, with four Turkiſh flaves 


at his feet, in braſs or copper, eſteemed by all 
travellers as the fineſt piece of workmanſhip of 
the fort that can be met with; theſe four ſlaves, 


28 the hiſtory mentions, were a father and his 


- three 
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gers of all countries, on their arrival into Italy, 
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three ſons, who would have run away with the 


galley, but being diſcovered, were all executed; 
the attempt was bold, and I think their caſe a 
little hard, ſince all men have implanted in their 
breaſts a natural love of liberty; the ſtreets of 
this town are very regular and well paved; here 
is a large handſome ſquare, at one end ſtands 
St. John's church, and on the fide a palace of the 
great duke's; ſeveral Engliſh factors reſide here, 


and being a free port, occaſions it to be a town 


of great trade, for it is really the chief port on 
the Mediterranean ſea ; a great many of the in- 
habitants ſpeak Engliſh ; about twelve o' clock 
at noon the merchants meet, in a ſtreet adjoin- 
ing cloſe to the ſquare, to negotiate their reſpec- 


tive buſineſs as on our Royal Exchange; and 
here you ſee people of all nations; without the 


gates of the town are ſome pleaſant walks, and 
at ſome ſmall diſtance from it a lazaretto, or 
peſt-houſe, to perform quarentine, in time of a 
plague. From this place to Sienna I paſſed thro 


no town worthy of obſervation, except Flo- 


rence : my ſtay there was but ſhort, I ſhall 
therefore defer giving any account of that fa- 


mous city till my return, when I reſided there 


a conſiderable time. Many 

Sienna is ſituated on ſeveral little riſing hills, 
and is reckoned the ſecond city in the Floren- 
tine ſtate, which was formerly a republic, and 
after having had ſeveral diſputes with the Flo- 
rentines, the great duke at length took poſſeſ- 


ſion of it, in the year 1555; it enjoys A ſerene 


healthful air, and is greatly frequented by ſtran- 


in 
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in order to make themſelves maſters of the Italian 
language, which is ſpoken here in the greateſt 
erfection and purity; there are here ſome good 
Lore and palaces,. but in general the place is 
badly built, the ſtreets are narrow, and moſtly 
paved with bricks placed edge ways; this occaſions 
them to be kept clean, but renders it very uneaſy 
walking; upon ſeveral old houſes is placed an 
, high: tower ; the inhabitants inform you, that 
it was an honourable diſtinction granted to thoſe 
who had performed ſome fignal piece of ſervice 
to their conntry in the time of the republic, be- 
fore they were ſubjected to Florence; the inha- 
bitants are a very civil ſort of people, and pro- 
viſions. are reaſonable and good ; I ſpent five 
months here with great ſatisfaction, and there- 
fore had a good opportunity of remarking every 
thing worthy of obſervation ; the duomo, or 
cathedral church, is one of the fineſt remains 
| of the old Gothic architecture I believe in Europe, 
built with white and black marble, beth within 
and without, the front is noble and orna- 
mented with, a great number of good ſtatues, 
but it labours under one great diſadvantage, which 
is, that the open place before it is too; ſmall; the 
archbiſhop's palace ſtands here, which is not ex- 
traordinary; in the inſide of the church are the 
buſts of the popes, curiouſly done in white 
marble, and ſome other excellent ftatues ; but 
what is eſteemed by the virtuoſi, is the pave- 
ment, reckoned the fineft in the world; it is 
compoſed of various. forts of curious marble, 
containing ſeveral hiſtories of the Old and New 
Teſtament, ſo finely and curiouſly inlaid, that 
| no 
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no painting can exceed it; this beautiful 


| houſes, unleſs on ſome particular occaſions, when 
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ment is generally covered with boards, to 1 — 
ſerve it from the injury it might receive from 
peoples walking on it; but when a ſtranger goes 
to ſee it, three or four men are employed to re- 
move them; the inhabitants boaſt of having had 
born here five popes, viz. Alexander IH. Pius II. 
Paulus V. Alexander VII. and another whoſe 
name I have forgot, whoſe ſtatues are all put up 


in the church; and like wiſe three eminent ſaints, 


St. Barnardin, St. Catharine, and Beatus Colum- 
bus; they have a ſtrong citadel, in which I'ſaw 
ſome of the fineſt braſs cannon I believe in all 


Europe; but the preſent grand duke and'empe- 


ror has lately removed them to ſome other place 
in Germany, to the great mortification of the 
inhabitants; near the citadel is a fine open green 
ſquare, on one fide are ſome good houſes; in a 
fummer's/evening the quality reſort here in their 


coaches, while others walk, to enjoy the freſh 


air; they have likewiſe an excellent academy, 
called the gli intronati: this town is: famous 


ſor having the handſomeſt women in all Italy, 


but more eſpecially the ladies of quality, which 
is not the caſe in other parts of Europe, the 
common or middling ſort of people generally 
ſurpaſſing the nobility in point of beauty, and 
comelineſs of perſon; they ſeem to live focial 
and happy amongſt themſelves, ſcarce an even- 

paſſes without an aſſembly or meeting at each 
ather's houſes; they make a genteel appearance, 
their dreſs and equipage being very ſuperb; but 
they are very near, nay even miſerable in their 


they 
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they make grand entertainments; but theſe are 
but ſeldom. The manner of their public exe- 
cutions is the ſtrangeſt in the whole univerſe ; 
I ſhall here give the reader a circumſtantial ac- 
count of the uncommon form and ceremony 
obſerved at the execution of two criminals ; 
they were Sbirries, or what we call in England 
bayliffs ; even the cuſtom of trying and con- 
demning a malefactor here, would ſeem ſtrange 
to one acquainted with the lenity and equity of 
our laws; as ſoon as a perſon is committed to 


Stravge . priſon (if his crime deſerves it) he never comes 


from thence till he goes to execution, and is not 
allowed a fair public tryal as in England; and 
when condemned, knows not that he is to die, 
or the day when, till about nine o'clock the pre- 
ceding night; the ceremony uſed on this oc- 
caſion is as follows, of which I was actually an 
eye - witneſs; a ſupper being prepared for the 
criminals, the goaler in the evening goes into 
the cell, according to his uſual cuſtom, to give 
them water, &c. on his returning back he leaves 

the door a little open, which is the fatal ſign of 
their exit the next morning; the priſoners per- 
ceiving the door not quite cloſe ſhut, and un- 
certain whether it is the dread ſignal, or whether 
left open thro' forgetfulneſs and neglect, one of 
them trembling crept out of the dungeon in a 
ſtate of ſuſpence, if poſſible more terrible than 
death itſelf, and comes into a lofty hall, or very 
large room in the priſon with hopes of finding 
a door open, or ſome convenient place whereby 
they might make their eſcape; to that end he 
ſoftly ſearches about, almoſt. in the dark, — 

| N . ng 
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being no other light, than that of aſmall glimmer- 
ing lamp, which afforded but juſt ſufficient light 
to make this gloomy, melancholy ſcene * 
more diſmal and ſhocking; after ſearching ſome 
time, he finds all barricaded too faſt, his hopes 
then fail him, and every moment he expects 
the dreadful ceremony is going to be performed, 


of which he ſoon had too certain proof; for 
preſently a little ſquare window opens, large 


enough for a man to put his head thro', from 


which he hears one call with a loud voice, chi 


e la, that is, who is there; the priſoner in his 
fright does not anſwer, but endeavours ſoftly 
to return to his cell; but before he can accom- 
pliſh it, he hears the ſame terrifying voice again, 
to which he anſwers; the goaler then informs 
him, that it is the will of God, and the great 
duke, that they muſt die the next morning, and 


that * * og of death were ready to aſſiſt 


them all night, in order to make their peace 
with God, and prepare themſelves for another 
world; this company of the dead are between 


thirty and forty in number, and all of them 


perſons of quality; their outward garment is 
made like our tallow-chandlers frocks, but of 
black linnen, and a hood of the ſame over 
their heads, two holes being cut for their eyes, 
with a large black ſtraw hat on, three or four 
yards in circumference, which, altogether, made 
them reſemble ſo many devils; they continue 
the whole night with the priſoner, or priſoners; 
(according as it happens) praying and exhorting 
them to repentance; this charitable office of 
the noblemen pleaſed 14 greatly, but their cha- 
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rity and humanity: tops. not here; for, at their 
owyn expence, they bury all who are accidentally 
killed, if their friends are unable, and all per- 
ſons executed, and accompany them to the grave; 


in the morning about ten o'clock the priſoners 


were brought out, and the black company walked 
two and two before them ; a prieſt attended each 
priſoner talking to them all the way, and a large 
erucifix was carried before them; they walk in 
proceſſion round the fquare or piazza, and ſtop 


at a little open chapel, where the prieſt at the 


altar repeats feyeral-prayers, the priſoners kneel- 


ing all the while on the ſteps at the door, when 


he ſays the Lord's prayer, and when he comes 


to thoſe words, lead us not into temptation,” 


they are ordered immediately to riſe up; for if 


they were permitted to ſtay till the prieſt had 
pronounced tlrat part which follows deliver 
us from evil, they could not, according to the 
hw of the country, have been hanged, the 
goaler is obliged to take particular care not to let 
them continue to hear the above words; from 
this chapel they are conducted to another, and 
after: having ſaid ſome more 2 a man 
brings a piece of black cloth with a death's head 
and bones painted on it, and ties it over the pri- 
ſoners eyes, ſo that after this they never ſee any 
more in this world; they are then led thro' St. 
Mark's gate to the gallows, which is abaut 
half a mile diſtant from the town; after pray- 


ing again, for ſome ſhort time, they mount a 


ladder, and juſt as they are going to be turned 


| off, a man, who has a batket filled with ſeveral 
. forts of drams,” gives a glaſs to each of the 


1 priſonefs, 
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priſoners, in order, as they ſay, to ſupport their 
ſpirits; but in my opinion, it would have been 
more ſeaſonable in their long proceſſion from 
the priſon to the gallows, then at the very mo- 
ment they were launching into eternity; as ſoon 


as they were turned off the ladder, the execu- 


tioner gets upon their ſhoulders, ſliding down 


them, and by his weight, puts them ſooner out 


of their miſery; a prieſt then directly aſcends the 
ladder, and makes a long ſermon on the gallows 
to the populace, which is generally large on 


theſe occaſions, they hung till ſun-ſet, when 


they were taken down and buried: a particular or 
two more I have to mention in regard to this 
city, there is a fine large piazza or ſquare, built 


in the form of an amphitheatre, and near it 2s 
a grand * opera- houſe, much frequented by the 


. the ſinging is extremely fine, the per- 


* 


fotrmance noble, and the ſcenery magnificent; 
the adjacent country is very fertile and healthful, 
the common people are very poor, while the 

nobleſſe live in luxury and ſplendour, which is 
generally the caſe in all arbitrary prieſt-ridden 
countries; the people here in general are very 
civil and polite. . 
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1 arrived in one day at Florence, the capital ce 


city of Tuſcany, from Sienna, and paſſed thro' 
two inconfiderable places, Poggibonſi and St. Caſ- 
. The mentionin A ra- houſe brin to mind 3 3 
ſtance which I had fo th — 2 
ſo many years at our opera- houſe in London, now reſides at this 


rgot, ehe famous Seneſino, who performed 


town, where he has built him a very handſome houſe, and fur- 
niſhed it with Engliſh furniture, well known there by the name 
of the Engliſh Folly, and * as he carried immenſe ſums 

rvice theſe Italian fingers and 
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ſiana; the road was very good, and the country 
pleaſant, but the inns exceſſively bad: this is a 
place of great antiquity, built, as ſome authors 


affirm, by Sylla's ſoldiers, to whom he gave this 


fertile ſpot as a reward for their faithful ſervices; 
it was at firſt called Fluentia, from the flowing 
of the river Munio, and other ſmall ſtreams, 
into the Arno, which runs thro' the city, and 


afterwards called Florentia: as it ſoon became a 
moſt flouriſhing place, the epithet Fair has been 
ſince added, and very deſervedly, on account of 
the great beauty of its palaces, houſes, and other 
mares buildings ; the ſituation too is charming, 

eing in a delicious valley, watered by the river 


Arno, ſo famous among the poets ; it was once 


a free ſtate, but became ſubje to the great fa- 


mily of Medicis, the reſtorers of learning in 
Europe, but lately extinct, and now belongs to 
the emperor of Germany, who is the preſent 


grand duke of Tuſcany. Having ſpoke in ge- 
neral of the place, I ſhall now more particularly 


deſcribe this great and noble city, and begin 


with the palaces.' | 
The firſt palace I viſited was the grand duke's, 


called Palazzo Pitti, it formerly belonged to the 


family of that name, who were only-merchants, 


he had made a conſiderable progreſs, and made 


but immenſely rich; one of them laid the foun- 


dation of this ſumptuous building, which is 600 
feet in front, and makes a moſt noble our 
ance, being of the. ruſtic order; to compleat ſo 


grand a mes er more wealth than it 
was poſſible for a private ſabje& to be maſter 
of, Pitti was obliged to deſiſt from building after 


it 


_ 
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it appear that his vanity was greater than his 
purſe, he ſold it to the Medici family, who fi- 
niſhed it, and brought it to its preſent perfec- 
tion, tho not one quarter finiſhed according to 
the original plan of Pitti; but notwithſtandi 
it is reckoned as fine a palace as any in Italy. 
I cannot help here remarking that, by an odd 


revolution of things, ſome of the family of Pitti, 


before - mentioned, now live in a ſmall houſe 
oppoſite to the palace, which their predeceſſor 
intended for himſelf and his deſcendants; in the 
middle of the palace is a ſquare court, with pi- 
azzas round it, except on the ſide which lies open 
toward the garden, where is a fine grotto, adorn- 
ed with a fountain; in the baſon are ſeveral 
images of boys ſwimming in the water, and 
great numbers of various kinds of fiſn; the 
apartments are moſt magnificently furniſhed, no 
palace that T had as yet ſeen being comparable 
to it; the hangings are of rich crimſon velvet, 
tne fineſt damaſk, and gold and filver tiſſue, &c. 
here are ſeveral looking-glaſſes, with ſilver frames 
of the choiceſt work; tables of precious ſtones 
moſt curiouſly inlaid, the frames of ſolid filver, 


with ſeveral other curioſities, too numerous to 


be all particularly mentioned: the famous gar- 
dens adjoining are very large, and neatly planted 
with ever-greens; it was in the depth of winter 
when I ſaw them, but the ſun happening to 
ſhine, and the trees and hedges being all green, 
every thing apprared as pleaſant and lively as in 
a cool ſummer's day: oppoſite to the palace in 
the garden is a place built like an amphitheatre, 
capable of containing two thouſand people; - 
t the 
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the cold: times of chivalry tournaments uſed to be 
held here inthe prefence:of the grand duke, and 
His court, Who ſurveyed them from the palace 
windows, whilſt the reſt of the noblemen and 
ladies were placed on ſtone ſeats, which encom- 

paſſed a fine green ſpot, where theſe manly ſports 
uſed to be performed; the other parts of the 
gartlen are ſet out with hedges and groves of 
way, laurel trees, and other ever-greens, which 
form ſeveral ſhady walks; in one part of the gar- 
den, ſtanding near a precipice, you have a pro- 
ſpect af the whole city under you, and are able 
to ſee the people walking in the ſtreets, and the 


pleaſant river Arno as it paſſes thro the town; 


vou have likewiſe a full view of the adjacent 
fertile vale, and ſine large mountains, ſome co- 
vered with vineyarts and olive- trees, interſperſed 
with great numbers of delightful villas of no- 
blemen and others, adorned with beautiful gar- 
dens, laid out in the moſt elegant manner, and 
Aurrounded with fine corn fields, vineyards, and 
olive trees intermixed, forming on the whole 


eone of the moſt agteeable proſpects imaginable. 


At the lower end of the garden is an iſland, 
full of orange and lemon trees, and flowers of 
ſevxeral ſorts; the moat round it is full of ; fiſh, 
in the middle is a ſine baſon, made of one large 
ſtone, with a fountain that continually ſupplies 
the baſon with water; and on the top is a cu- 
rious ſtatue of Neptune; there are likewiſe a 
great number of excellent marble ſtatues, placed 
in different parts of the garden: the menagerie 
deſerves notice; there are ſeveral uncommon 


wild beaſts kept here, and divers ſorts of fouls 
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from foreign parts, ſuch! as oftriches, white 
pheaſants, Arabian ducks; &c, this garden is 
much frequented by the quality and gentry in 
a ſummer's evening, who make a very gay ap- 
pearance; from this palace of Pitti, there is a 
gallery, or corridore, which reaches near half 
2 mile to the Palazzo Vechio, or old palace; it 
paſſes over the tops of ſeveral. houſes, and over 
Ponte Vechio, or the old bridge; thro this 
corridore the grand dukes: uſed: to paſs, when 
they choſe: to go privately from one palace to 
the other; and is broad enough for two or three 
perſons to walk abreaſt; the chief thing which 
N admire here near the old palace, from 
which it is ſeparated only by a corridore, or lit- 
tle gallery; croſſing a narrow ſtreet is the great Famou 
duke's gallery, ſo celebrated all over Euro 
its invaluable curioſities; you aſcend an indifferent 
ſtair · caſe from the ſtreet, when, on ringing a 
bell, a perſon gives you admiſſion; the landing- 
place, before you enter the gallery, deſerves 


ſervation; the walls are full of antient inſerip- 


tions in ſeveral. learned languages, as Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, &c. with divers antique figures, 
and other curious remains of great antiquity, 
which to the virtuoſi will afford great - 
ment: from this place you enter the gallery; 
the cieling is finely painted, and on each ſide is 
a ro of valuable ſtatues and buſts, both antique 
and modern; on the leſt hand, next the ſtreet, 
is a coutinual row of windows, which appears 
like an entire one; and on the right hand, oppo- 
ſite the windows, are a great many portraits of the 
Mediei family; there is likewiſe a large collec- 
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tion of pictures of the moſt famous and re- 
nowyned men of later times, as ſeveral emperors. 


of the Turks, and of Germany, kings of Spain, 


France, &c. and ſome kings and queens of 


England, as queen Elizabeth, king James, queen 
Mary, Anne, and king George the firſt, general 
Monk, and Oliver Cromwell: over the windows 


are the religious; as popes, cardinals, prieſts, 


jeſuits; &c. theſe all hang in a very bad light, 


but the ſituation is good enough for thoſe, Who 


for ſo many ages paſt! have kept mankind in a 
ſtate of abſolute ignorance and darkneſs. I was 
conducted by my guide into ſeveral rooms ad- 
joining, one of which was filled with armory; 
in others were ſeveral curioſities ; I ſa the ha- 
bits ora dreſſes of two Indian kings, made of par- 
rots feathers, and other habits of red velvet, ſtud- 

ded with little nails of gold, wore by the Turkiſh 


Janizaries; and the dreſs of an emperor of China; 


in oiie room is the ſkin of a favourite horſe, the 
hair of whoſe mane, or rather tail as I imagine, is 


preſerved in à box, and is upwards of: four elle 


long; I had the curioſity to meaſure one, the {kin 
is fixed cloſe. to a wooden machine, ſhaped like 
a horſe, and looks very natural; this horſe was 
a preſent to the great duke from a duke of Lo- 
rain. I was ſhewed a gun, whoſe barrel was of 
pure gold: here is a helmet of that great em- 

peror Charles V. and another which Hannibal, 
the famous Carthaginian general, and ſcourge 
of Rome, wore in his battles againſt the Ro- 


mans; a ſword of Scanderberg, the enemy of 


the Turks, and another of Henry IV. of France: 
in the ſame room are abundance. of Turkiſh ſad- 
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dles, and other furniture, of velvet, and gold ; 
here is a piſtol likewiſe of ſolid gold, and a 
king of Spain on borſeback in braſs, ſmall, but 
curiouſly done, it being the model of one of 


ſolid gold, ſent as a preſent to Philip IV. by a 
great duke of Tuſcany. I alſo ſaw a loadſtone, 
which takes up a weight of iron of fifty pound; 


in another room they ſhew you a candleſtick, 


with branches, reſembling a large ſconce, en- 


tirely of yellow amber, within fide of which 
was a great number of little figures of ivory or 


wax, appearing very beautiful thro' the amber; 


this ſconce was a preſent from 'a duke of Sax- 
ony ; I ſaw a fine table curiouſly inlaid with pre- 
cious ſtones, which-the guide informed me was 


thirty years in making, and fifteen men con- 


ſtantly employed the whole time: here is the 


head of Tiberius Cæſar, cut out in a Turkey 


ſtone, as large as an ordinary hen's egg, and of 


great value. In another room I ſaw two prodi- 
gious large globes, which muſt have been made 


in the room; for was the door four times larger 
than it is, they could not have brought them in; 
here are in this apartment ſeveral other mathe- 


matical ihſtruments, and other curious globes of 
a ſmaller ſize; and over the door a moſt ſur- 


var. Sagan Ages which transforms the per- 
ſon who ſurveys himſelf in it into a different 
appearance : there are ſeveral other apartments, 
in which are divers curioſities, the moſt remark- 
able I ſhal} now mention, a fine table of pre- 
cious ſtones, repreſenting a city in Bohemia, and 
another table ſtil] more curious, of inlaid mar- 


ble, repreſenting the port of Leghorn; a large 


Q cabinet 
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cabinet of ebony ſet with precious ſtones, on thi 
the outſide. in miniature are ſeveral ſcripture IV 
hiſtories; on it is a fine clock; within the cabi- the 
net is the paſſion of our Saviour, and his twelve pill 
apoſtles, the ſtatues of whom are amber, with 0 
their heads in ivory; they are not ſeen at once, ſto 
but a perſon turns the cabinet and they appear; inc 
he informed me that this coſt eighty thouſand ſity 
crowns ; my guide then took me to one particu- rep 
lar room, which he told me ſurpaſſed in value in 
all the others put together; the late grand duke anc 
uſed often to viſit it, and ſtay there a conſidera- dos 
ble time; it is built entirely round, with a cupola, mo 
which is ſet with ſhells of mother- of- pearl, the ſur 
walls are hung with pictures, ſome in minia- ten 
ture by the greateſt maſters, as Titian, Raphael, pie 
Andrea del Sarto,” Vandyke, Holbens, &c. here inir 
is a little cloſet, in which are a great many cups ma 
and vaſes of cryſtal, agate, lapis lazuli, &c. an ſku 
alabaſter. pillar, a little boy ſleeping on a touch pol 
ſtone, a fine. cabinet of ebony, ſet with the I for! 
moſt valuable ſtones, of a large ſize, eſpecially toc 
a, ſaphire, above half an inch thick, and very ven 
broad, and alſo a ruby, and an emerald very the 
large, a pearl as big as a ſmall pear, and variety nex 
of; large diamonds ; the whole is valued at five wii 
hundred thouſand crowns; in the middle of the lers 
room ſtands à fine round table, compoſed en- mei 
tirely of ſaphires, cornelians, rubies, emeralds, mat 
&c.; and exquiſitely inlaid with ſome beautiful tian 
| figures of birds and flowers, which appeared com 
E extremely natural; this table differs ſomething of: 
from the former before deſcribed, in regard that I to b 
it was only fifteen years in making, and had but 


thirty 
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thirty men conſtantly employed during the time. 
I was ſhewn a fine altar, originally intended for 
the chapel of St. Laurence, ſupported by cryſtal 
pillars, a full ell in length, with cornices of pure 
gold, and inlaid with the moſt valuable precious 
ſtones; the richneſs of this magnificent altar is 
inconceivable. I ſaw likewiſe two great curio- 
ſities in wax- work, placed in glaſs-caſes, one 
repreſenting a plague ; the bodies appeared to be, 
in a ſtate of putrefaction, with worms, maggots, 
and flies crawling about them; people dropping 
down dead in the ſtreets, while they were re- 

moving the corps of the deceaſed; the unhappy 
ſurvivors appearing with ſickly and ghaſtly coun- 
tenances, and the whole city in confuſion; this 
piece was finiſhed in the moſt natural, and yet 
inimitable manner. The other curioſity is a 
man's head, half flead, with ſome part of the 

ſcull open; this is alſo much admired, and ſup- 
poſed to be done by the ſame artiſt who did the 
former. It would be an unpardonable neglect, 

to omit taking notice of the N ſtatue of the 
venus de Medicis, which, without exception, is 
the fineſt piece of ſculpture in the univerſe; the 
next in beauty to this are, the Roman ſlave 
whetting his knife, and liſtning; the two wreſt- 

lers, the gladiator, a ſleeping cupid, with innu- 

merable other antique ſtatues or buſts of the Ro- 

man emperors, and other great men; of Egyp- 

tian idols in the moſt groteſque forms: in ſhort, 

completely to deſcribe them all, would be a work 


of almoſt infinite labour; they are not even to 


to be barely looked over the firſt time you go, 
but require ſeveral viſits fully to ſurvey theſe 
| number= 
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numberleſs and charming curioſities and-rarities; 
the cabinet of medals will afford infinite ſatiſ- 
faction to antiquarians; and thoſe who delight 
in that ſtudy; they are under the care of Dr. 
Cochi, a very worthy gentleman, who has for- 
merly been in England, and with great courteſy 
and civility readily aſſiſts any gentleman, whoſe 
curioſity induces him to look over theſe remains 
of antiquity; there is only. now a model of the 
famous large diamond-that uſed to be kept here, 
and if a true and exact one, it exceeded Mr, 
Pitt's large diamond, where or when it was re- 
moved is ſtill a myſtery, though imagined by 
ſome, to have been carried into Germany with 
a great number of other curioſities out of this 
famous gallery, fince the extinction of the houſe 
of Medien! 0 Shu Þ GN 

From the above gallery you have only a few 


uſed formerly to reſide, before the purchaſe of 
the palace of Pitti; it is a very large irregular 


antient building, now inhabited by count Rich- 


court, the emperor's prime miniſter at this court, 
and ſeveral other families, who enjoy poſts under 
the regency; the infide rooms are lofty and 


noble, but very indifferently furniſhed ; the cuſ- 
tom-houſe,” or dogano, falt office, and other of- 


fices are kept here; upon the top of this palace 
is an admirable tower, ſaid to be 150 yards from 
the ground, which to me ſeems a little incredi- 
ble; and what renders it the more curious, and 
to be admired is, that it is built only on the front 
wall; on the fide of this tower is a fine clock ; 


at night the figures are ſhewn by lights placed 


behind 
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behind the dial, ſo that any perſon in the darkeſt 
night may — the hour: on any particu- 
lar rejoicing night, beautiful fire-works are ex- 


hibited from the top of this palace and tower; 


and as the Florentines are famous for theſe kind 


of performances, they always appear very grand, 


and never fail of pleaſing the ſpectators. 

At the front door of the palace are two gi- 
ntic ſtatues, one of king David, much eſteem- 
ed, as being the workmanſhip of that great 
painter Michael Angelo, who excelled in the 
two rival arts, ſtatuary and painting; the other 
is no leſs admired, which is Hercules killing 
Cacus; done by Bondinelli, one of the beſt ſta- 
tuaries among the moderns. 


At one corner of the above palace, ſtands a a 


fine fountain, ſurrounded with ſeveral excellent 
ſtatues of Tritons and Nereides ; and on the top 
a curious marble ſtatue of Neptune, ſtanding 
upright in his chariot, with four horſes; to- 
wards the bottom, on the ſides of the baſon, are 


ſatyrs in braſs or copper, excellently well done; 


there is one miſting, which, as. they informed 
me, was ſtole by an Engliſhman in the night, 


and conveyed very dextrouſly out of town, tho 


as big as life; how the Florentines could dif- 
cover it was one of our countrymen, eſpecially 
as the theft was done in the dark, I cannot con- 
ceive ; for this I can affirm, that no nation in 
Europe are ſo well reſpected and careſſed in Italy 
as the Engliſh. Y 


There are ſeveral ſquares in this city, but not 


one truly regular : that moſt frequented by 


| {trangers is called Piazza del Grand Duca, in 
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Strenzs. 


Churches. 


- thedral, an antient, noble Gothic building, with 
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the firſt cupola ever built in Europe, and done 
by Brunelleſchi; and from this model all of the 
ſame kind have been taken; as St. Peter's, our 
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which the old palace is ſituated. In this ſquare 


is an" equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs of Coſmo the 


eat; on one fide of the pedeſtal, in baſſo re- 


lievo, is the ſaid prince, in a kneeling poſture, 


as if in a church, before the pope ; who firſt 
conferred on him the title of grand duke ; and 
on the other ſide he is making his publick en- 
trance into Florence, on a triumphant car; the 
ſenators meeting him, and delivering up the 
keys of the city. In a lodge, contiguous and 

en to the ſquare, are the famous ſtatues in 


braſs of Perſeus, and of Judith, holding a ſword 


in one hand, and the head of Holofernes in the 


other; and the rape of the Sabines in marble; 


there are ſeveral of theſe fine ſtatues in the open 
ſtreets. There are four good bridges built over 
the river Arno, which divides the city, called 
by the names of Ponte alla Grazia, Ponte Ve- 
chio, St. Trinita, and Ponte Carrajo; that of 
Ponte Trinita is much admired for its beautiful 
architecture; it conſiſts of only three arches, 
but built after ſo uncommon a manner, that the 
appear almoſt flat; the ſtreets are all paved wit 
large flag ſtones, and always cleꝶn. 
The chief church here is the duomo or ca- 


a large cupola, the higheſt and moſt magnificent 
in all Italy, except St. Peter's at Rome, to which 
it is very little, if any thing, inferior; it has the 
advantage however in point of antiquity, being 


St. Paul's, &c. to the laſt of which, I think it ſu- 
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perior in magnitude; the ball on the top is ca- 
pacious enough to contain twenty- four men, and 
from it you have a fine view of the city and ad- 
jacent country; the outſide of the church is 
large and magnificent, and is of marble, che- 
quered with black, red and white, and makes 
a grand appearance, but it is not, nor ever will 
be entirely finiſned; the front of the church is 
only painted, in imitation of the original deſign, 
which was to have been in marble, but notwith- 
ſtanding looks very grand; the inſide is almoſt 
deſtitute of any ornaments, and has one great 
misfortune of being very dark, on that account, 
tho' the cupola is finely painted, repreſenting 
Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory, you' cannot well - 
diſcern it, unleſs in a very clear day; this church 
is 300 feet long, from the door to the choir, 
and from thence 200 feet more; the choir. is 
directly under the dome, entirely of marble, and 
has three doors to enter in at; the top is open 
to the ball, on which, from the ground, is full 
380 feet; at the altar are the ſtatues of Adam 
and Eve, done by Bandinelli ; and the ſtatue of 
God and a dead Chriſt, which are prodigiouſſy 
fine; the ſtatue of the firſt, on reflection, ſome-' 
what ſhocks a Proteſtant, to ſee the infinite, in- 
viſible, and ineffable Deity, repreſented in ſtone! 
whether this is conſiſtent with Chriſtianity, of 
which the members of the Romiſh church pre- 
tend to be the only true profeſſors, might ſafely 
enough be left to the determination even of the 
moſt bigotted papiſt, if he would only give 
himſelf time to reflect a little ſeriouſly, what an 
offence and ſtumbling-block theſe kind of re- 
es 2 | preſentations | 
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preſentations are, and eternally will be, to Jews 
and Mahometans : they ſhew you a piece of 
Moſes and Aaron's rod, as they pretend ; but 
whatever you ſuſpect, it is ſafeſt not to diſcover 
any doubt of their veracity. 

Near this church is one of the moſt beautiful 
towers or ſtceples in the world, done by the 
famous Giotto; it is ſquare, and compoſed of 
different coloured marbles, and ornamented with 


a great many fine ſtatues of the ſame; it has 


been built near three hundred years, and looks 
as if quite new, and is not in the leaſt: defaced 
by time; on one fide is the famous ſtatue of the 
bald-headed old man, known by the name of 
the Zuccone, made by Donatelli: this tower is 
very high, but the exact height I could never 
learn; they tell you the foundation is half as 
deep in the 5 as its height above it; there 
are ſome very large bells, Which are rung at cer- 
tain hours. 


The church of St. Efpirito is very magnificent, 


St. Eſprito. as may be imagined, being deſigned by the fa- 


altar is all of 


mous Brunelleſchi before-mentioned ; the high 
poliſhed 'marble, with a beautiful 
tabernable, it is ſaid to have coſt one hundred 
thouſand crowns ; behind the grand altar is the 
picture of our Saviour, abſolving the poor wo- 
man taken in adultery, done by Allori, and 
much eſteemed ; the convent adjoining is one of 
the beſt in Florence, of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine; they have two large ſquares; in the mid- 


dle one is a fountain continually playing; the o- 
ther is full of orange- trees, the bloſſoms of which, 


when in full ſeaſon, convey a moſt agreeable 
perfume 
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perfume all oyer the convent; theſe ſquares have 
beautiful piazza's round them to walk in, the 
walls are painted with the miracles of their faint; 
in this convent lives the famous father Denny, 
a ſubject of England, fo well known and eſ- 
11 KM teemed by all Engliſh noblemen, who have vi- Denny. 
ſited this city for ſome years paſt ; he is remark- 
able for being courteous to his ſuperiors, charita- 
ble and humane to his inferiors, and obſerving a 
ſociable and moſt agreeable behaviour to his 
equals; it is a general rule, when any Engliſh, 
Scotch or Iriſhmen (for he makes no diſtinction 
between the fellow, ſubjects of theſe kingdoms) 
find themſelves in diſtreſt circumſtances, to a 
ply to this charitable good man, who N 
ately relieves them according to his ability; the 
income that he enjoys is but an inconſiderable 
penſion from the emperor; and I have been in- 
formed, when he has had no money in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, to borrow ſome on his watch, ſilver ſnuff- 
box, &c. to relieve poor diſtreſſed Engliſh ſailors ; 
on the whole, notwithſtanding any difference in 
point of religion, he is a truly fincere valuable 
man, a good chriſtian, and deſerves that ho- 
nourable mention ſhould be made of him, 
The Baptiſtery .of St. John, where all the of be Joon 
children in the city are baptized, is a very antient 
building, and was formerly an heathen temple 
dedicated to Mars; it is an octagon of eight co- 
lumns, moſt of which are granate, and the reſt 
of coarſe marble ; within is a famous ſtatue of 
Mary Magdalen, done by Donatelli ; the gates q 
of this church are reckoned very curious, they ' | 
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of the Old and New Teftament in baſſo relievo, 
done by the famous Laurentius Cion, who was 
fifty years in making them; the Florentines tell 
vou, that one day the famous Michael Angelo, 
paſſing by them in company of ſome others, 
was aſked his opinion of theſe gates ; he reply'd, 
they were ſo inimitably done, that they were 
worthy of being the gates of Paradiſe : on each 
ſide of theſe famous gates, are two large por- 
phyry pillars, on one of which is a large iron 
chain; theſe the Florentines took from Piſa, when 
they ſubdued that Republic, and placed them 
wherethey now ſtand as a trophy of their victory; 
near this church, in the ſtreet, ſtands a marble 
pillar ; on the ſide of which is faſtened the re- 
preſentation of a tree in iron, with an inſcription, 
ſhewing, that in. this place formerly ſtood an 
elm tree, which had been dead ſome conſidera- 
ble time ; the ſhrine, or caſe of St. Zenobius's 
relicks, being carried by in proceſſion, ſome how or 
other chanced to touch the tree, upon which it 
ſuddenly budded out with green leaves, though 
in the month of January ; had it happened in 
April, the wonder would not have been thonght 
ſo great; however, in memory of this miracle, 
cs the marble pillar was erected. 

St. Michel. The church of St. Michael is a beautiful 
ſquare building, and adorned on the outſide with 
ſome very valuable ſtatues, particularly St. Mat- 
thew in braſs, by Laurentius Cion, who made 
the fine braſs gates before deſcribed ; the apoſtle 
St. Thomas, touching our Saviour's fide, and 
done by Varrachio, is much eſteemed ; St. Peter's 
is admired for its drapery ; St. George and St. 
ES Li 8 Mark, 
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Mark, ſo finely finiſhed, that the Florentines tell i 
you the following ſtory ; that Michael Angelo, in 
one day taking great notice of it, declared, that oY 
if St. Mark had a- countenance like the Statue; | 
from his very looks, a perſon might readily give 
credit, to what he wrote; the infide of this church 
has nething remarkable in it. | 

The church of St. Laurence is a very neat, Church of 
and good piece of architecture; the late electreſs . 
dowager of Palatine, fiſter of the late grand 
duke (of whom preſently I ſhall make particu- 
lar mention) at her own expence built a ſteeple, 
but no ways anſwerable to ſo beautiful a church, 
for the deſign is bad, and the work indifferent. 1 
The ſaid princeſs alſo, at her own expence, 1 
made a new roof, which is very neat, and had | 
the capola finely painted; there are no great 
embelliſhments within fide, but every thing very 
decent; the two marble pulpits are very fine, 
and you ſee ſome good pictures at the altars; 
there was a noble front intended for this church, 
but it was never put into execution, ſo that it * 
appears towards the ſtreet like an old barn, as 1 
indged moſt of the churches in Italy are, not '' 
having the grand marble fronts as were originally ll 
deſigned for them; ſome have been painted in | 
imitation of marble, and others have been only 
common rough brick. | 

Adjoining to the church is the fineſt, and one Ctupetorse, 
of the richeſt chapels in the world; it is of an 
octagon form, very large and high; the inſide —_— 
is overlaid with porphyry, agate, and other fine — 
ſtones, beautifully poliſh'd, which reflect from | "i 
every part an inexpreſſible luſtre, dazzling the 1 
1 | | \ 9 BY 
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eyes of the ſpectators; there are to be ſix tombs 
of the grand dukes of Tuſcany of the Medici p 
family, but as yet only two have been finiſhed, 
which are of porphyry and granate, oriental 
ſtones, and the fineſt marble; the pedeſtals on 
which the urns ſtand are of calcedonian, Jaſper, 1 I 
and others; on the tombs are the ſtatues of the | 
great dukes in braſs, in a ſtanding poſition, they 
are dreſſed in their ducal robes, and are more 
than twice larger than life; on each tomb is A 
a cuſhion of jaſper, ſet with precious ftones of di- 7 
vers ſorts; with a ducal coronet on it, each cuſhion} © 
coſt near twelve thouſand crowns ; it is amazing 
that ſome writers, or rather compilers, ſhould de- — 
ſcribe this famous chapel as already finiſhed; ll © 
whereas, on the contrary, it is nothing near it, Je 
for the cupola, which, was to have been of lapis 1 
lazuli, is not begun, according to the original de- 15 
ſign, with the before- mentioned precious ſtones, wy 
with roſes and other ornaments gilt; the other 
parts of the wall are to be incruſted with agate, 
granate, and onyxes, &c. the magnificent altar, 4 
deſigned for this chapel, is in the great duke's = 
gallery, as deſcribed in page 107; the altar is to F 
be conveyed there, but it is doubtful whether it 


ever will; having already been near one hundred 1 
and fifty years in building, and not done: and — 
more than two hundred men conſtantly employ- * g 


ed; within fide, againſt the walls, are the arms th 
of moſt of the cities belonging to the great -** 
duke's ſtate, moſt curiouſly inlaid with different R 
coloured marble and precious ſtones, fo artfully wg 
done, that no painting can exceed it; in ſhort, 
the whole chapel together is ſuch, vali 
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of all earthly. grandeur, their riches and domi- 
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that we may ſay of it, as the bigs does of the 
palace of the ſun, 


Materiam ſuperabat opus. Ovid. 


The e e of the workmanſhip exceeded 
the richneſs of the materials, 


| Belonging to the church of St. Laurence is a l. 
good convent, where the famous library is kept, 
ſo much eſteemed for the great number of learn- 
ed books, but eſpecially for its excellent and in- 
valuable manuſcripts ; but this is ſo well known 
amongſt the literati, that no more mention need 
be made of it. 
In the ſacriſty of this church are dep poſited phe Betis of 
dead bodies of all the great dukesof that — wor- dukes, 
thy and auguſt family of the Medicis; they lie above 
ground, ang their coffins are covered with paint- 
ed boards, with inſcriptions of their Names, 
and time of departure; and here they are to re- 
main, till the above fine chapel is finiſhed, and 
then to be interred there; I have often viſited 
theſe princely remains, and ſpent whole hours 
in this awful, ſolemn repoſitory, ſo well adapted | 
for deep and filent meditation; and while others 9 
have been wholly immerſed in the alluring; and 9 
intoxicating pleaſures of this gay'city, or compli- —_ = 
menting the living, I have been converſing with '$ | 
| 
| 


the great dead; the fight of the coffins of theſe 


once powerful princes, and nownothing butalump 
of duſt and aſhes; convinced me of the yanity 


nions which they ſo bravely fought for, and ſo l 
n defended, being now in the poſſeſſion 1 
; 8 0 
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of aliens and foreigners; this place is always 
open for any perſon to viſit when they pleaſe ; 
it is but a ſmall- room, but in it there are ſome 
marble ſtatues, ſaid to be done by Michael 
Angelo. 


The church of Santiflima Annunciata is a very 


Annunciata, beautiful edifice ; in approaching it you firſt enter 


Ri ELIA Its Patients fades". 2232 o 
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a little ſquare building, ſupported by pillars, in 
which are ſome old ſtatues of popes and others 
made of paper, wood, and linen, as large as life, 
but almoſt defaced by time ; they ſtand upright 
round the ſquare, about 8 or 9 feet from the 
ground; among the reſt is the repreſentation of 
_ _ an executioner beheading a man, who ſuffered 
here for ſome great crime; the ignorant credulous 
people firmly believe, that as ſoon as he had cut 
the head off it flew on again, and refixed itſelf 
in its former poſition ; and in memory of ſo great 
a miracle the above image was erected : here is 
alſo the ſtatue of a woman, who was delivered 
of a black child; this raiſed her huſband's jea- 
louſy to the greateſt degree, as he concluded ſhe 
had admitted of the embraces of one of the 
ſwarthy ſons of Africa; in order therefore to 
revenge ſo great an injury, as he imagined it to 
be, he infuſed ſome poiſon in a glaſs of wine; 
at the inſtant the woman was going to drink, a 
ſerpent flew out of the glaſs, and the child in 
the cradle became perfectly fair and white, 
They believe this miracle was performed by the 
virgin Mary, to convince the huſband of his 
wife's innocency : on the walls, of this ſquare, are 
Hung up innumerable little pictures, called Votas, 
as an acknowledgment to the faint for having 
R . eſcaped 
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eſcaped any great danger through her aſſiſtance; 


ſome repreſent a houſe on fire, which is ſoon 
extinguiſhed ; others a coach overtuned, and pu 

le crawling out of it, and no perſon in the leaſt 
bat ; another repreſents a man flung from his 
horſe, another N le from a ſhipwreck, ano- 
ther recovering from Bene diſeaſe, with variety 
of other incidents: the name of the perſon ts 

ut down, the day of the month, and year when 


they eſcaped, or the miracle performed; theſe - 


kind of votive tablets were made uſe of in the 
ſame manner by the old Romans; ſo that popery 
has not even the merit of being an original, but 
is only a bungling imitation of paganiſm, or 
rather a mixture of that, and a little chriſtianity 
jumbled together. | | 
From this place thro' a large door, you enter 
the church; and on the left hand there is a moſt 
beautiful little chapel, in which is preſerved, 


with the greateſt care, the ae of the annun- 


ciation of the Virgin Mary, from which this ſtruc- 
ture is called Santiſſima Annunciata; for her vo- 
taries have given her as many different appella- 


tions, as their old heathen anceſtors did to the 


goddeſs Cybele, in whoſe ſtead ſhe ſeems to have 
been ſubſtituted : this picture is always locked 
up, with a filk curtain before it, and only to be 
ſeen at particular times, asonthe birth of a prince, 
or any extraordinary incident in the ſtate ; I faw 
it expoſed once to view on the birth of a daugh- 


ter of the empreſs queen of Hungary: it is finely | 


painted; as it may reaſonably ſuppoſed to be, ac- 


_ cording to the ſtory they relate at Florence; which 
is (believe it who will) that the painter had be- 
wb ö 
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gun it, and going home to dinner, on his return, de 
to his great ſurprize found his picture finiſhed; MW Sat 
and having the key of the room in his pocket, he: 
he was certain no perſon could have been there; a { 
from thence it was concluded to have been fi- Sa 

niſhed by a divine hand, and eſteemed miraculous; gre 
for on theſe days it is expoſed the concourſe of gre 
people is ſo great, that a company of ſoldiers are | 
placed to keep the mob from breaking into the 
church; notwithſtanding there is generally a 
great deal of miſchief done: I was preſent 
at the ceremony, and the moment it was 
.uncovered, a ſignal was given from the church, 
when the cannons at the fortreſſes were dil- 
charged, and the bells at moſt of the churches 
were rung; the chapel is hung quite round with 
large filver lamps: the front of the altar is of 
the ſame metal, both within fide and without 
the whole chapel, nothing is ſcarcely to be ſeen 
but filyer, eſpecially ſeveral images of children 
in ſwaddling, cloaths, which are here preſented 
upon the birth of an heir to ſome great family; 
there are alſo ſeveral ſilver limbs, as legs, arms, 
&. placed here by thoſe who have been atf- 
flicted in theſe particular parts and recovered, 
which they aſcribe to the virgin, and not in the 
leaſt to Almighty God. The church itſelf is 
very neat, ornamented with marble, and ſeveral 
curious paintings, eſpecially the famous picture 
of Faith and Charity, done by the eminent Gia- 
como Pontorno, when only nineteen years of 
age, of whoſe riſing reputation, even the great 
Angelo was jealous; the madonna del ſacco is de- 
ſervedly eſteemed, and done by the famous — 

c 
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del Sarto, originally a taylor, from thence called 
Sarto ; the virgin Mary fits with our Saviour on 
her knee, and St. Joſeph in a leaning poſture on 
a ſack; in the little chapel is the picture of our 
Saviour, about a foot long, by the ſame Andrea, 
greatly admired; the chief excellence of this 
great painter conſiſted in making the fleſh appear, 
as it were, riſing from the canvas, and looking 
exactly like life: it is recorded, that Angelo 
told Raphael, who was called the prince of mo- 
dern painters, that there was a little fellow at 
Florence, who, if he had been employed in 
= matters, as he was, would have made him 
weat heartily ; after this teſtimony no greater 
commendation can be given him. There is alſo 
the tomb of Baccio Bandinelli, a famous ſculptor, 
with his own and his wife's ſtatue in marble, 


done by himſelf. 
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Not far from hence ſtands the church of St. st. a. 
Mark, with a very fine convent adjoining to it; it . 


is well worth ſeeing, eſpecially the cieling, which 
is excellently well painted; the picture of St. 


Mark is much eſteemed, done by Bartholomew - 
del Traite, you ſee it directly as you enter the 


church; on the left hand is the tomb of Picus 
Mirandula, a famous prince in his time; there 
is a fine library belonging to this church; the 
fryars of this convent are famous for diſtillin 
fine cordial waters, and eſſences, which moſt 
people of quality who viſit Florence purchaſe; they 
8 An pay nine ſhillings Engliſh for a dozen 
mall bo 


covered with red Morocco leather, in imitation 
of a book; a caſe of fine balms coſt you the 
| ſame, 


ttles of theſe eſſences put in a ſmall caſe, 


Church of 
St, Croce, 
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ſame, and are to be met with in no other place 
in Italy; they generally ſhew their diſtil-houſe 
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and apothecaries ſhop- to ſtrangers, which for 
their neatneſs are well worth ſeeing. 
The church of St. Croce is a large handſome 


edifice, within fide are ſeveral altars, or little 


chapels; dedicated to particular ſaints, in which 


are ſome good pictures; 1 ſaw ſome Engliſh 


painters copying them for improvement ; the 
pulpit is remarkably fine, being of white marble, 
with baſſo relievos, repreſenting the moſt nota- 
ble actions of St. Francis: on the right fide, as 


you enter the church, is the tomb of the famous 
Michael Angelo, one of the greateſt painters, 


ſtatuaries, and architects, this country ever pro- 
duced; on his tomb are three marble. ſtatues, 


repreſenting painting, architecture and ſculpture, 


holding in their hands the reſpective inſtruments 
belonging to each ſcience, ſaid to have been 


done by himſelf. At the farther end of the 


church, on the leſt, is a beautiful chapel, which 


belongs to the family of Nicolini; the walls 


withinſide are chiefly of fine poliſhed marble; 
here are ſome good ſtatues ; and at the door two 
large marble pillars, of a moſt beautiful colour. 
Adjoining to this church ſtands the Inquiſition, 
a very large building, which is all the account! 
compo are tit... A 
Near to the bridge of St. Trinita is a column 


of granate, which Was brought from Rome; on 


the top is the ſtatue of Juſtice, carved out in 
fine porphyry, the column is very large and 
high; the reaſon aſſigned for its being placed 
here, is, that Coſmo the great being on this 

: very 


„each 1 DB: 
very ſpot of ground, when a meſſenger brought 
him the news of his armies having taken poſſeſ- 
fion of Sienna, in conſequence of which he or- 
dered this column to be erected there ; there 
ſeems however to be ſome kind of impropriety 
in placing the ſtatue of Juſtice on a pillar, put 
up in memory of an event, where it is imagined 
ou had no ſhare in the action; near this pil- 
ar is the Centaur, which deſerves notice, being 
a curious piece of workmanſhip, and admired 
by all ſtrangers: in the piazza of Santa Maria 
Nuova, lies broken a fine column, which was 
found under ground, it is upwards of fifty feet 
long, of a very beautiful marble; there was 
lately an intent to erect it, providing they could 
meet with a perſon ingenious enough to piece 


it, as it is pretty much in ſome parts defaced by 


time. | | 
There is a very extraordinary ceremony = 

formed here on Midſummer- day, being the feaſt 

of St. John; it is exhibited in the ſquare or pi- 


azza del Granda Duca; the outſide of the old pa- 


lace is hung with the moſt beautiful tapeſtry, and 
near it is an open daß not much unlike the 
place, or hall where the aſſizes are held in ſome 
country towns in England; here is erected a grand 
throne under a canopy, on which is placed a 
chair of ſtate, finely carved and gilt; over which 
is hung up the portrait of the preſent grand duke, 
at full length in his robes, they are ſeveral ſteps 


from the ground to the chair of ſtate covered 


with velvet; at the bottom on each ' fide of the 
throne ſtands the grand duke's Swiſs guards, 
with ruffs round their necks, and red — in 


Ceremony 
performed 
on St, 
John's day, 
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their hats; the late. grand duke uſed to fit here 
in perſon ; a little lower than the chair of ſtate 
are ſeats for the prime miniſter, governor and 
ſenators ; the foot guards are placed round the 
ſquare to prevent the mob from hindering the 

roceſſion; in the middle of the ſquare are aſſem- 
bled a great number of men on horſeback, with 
banners of the arms of the gentlemen and cities 
they repreſent, waving in the air, of ſeyeral co- 
lours, and with large ſilver ſalvers tied to their 


right arm; they form themſelves into a Circle 
before the throne, and then gallop like ſo many 


madmen in the moſt confuſed manner round 


the ſquare 5 their banners intermixing, by which 


means they receive ſeyeral ſevere blows, and 
running foul of each other, come ſprawling to 
the dreck to the infinite ſatisfaction of the 
people; at laſt they ſingle of and ſalute the great 
duke's portrait in — * by, and ſo retire: 
then enters a large machine in the form of 2 
temple drawn by oxen, which ſtops à ſhort 
time at the throne, and then proceeds ; after 
which comes another repreſenting ſome cities 
which the great duke had conquered ; then a 
company, who repreſent the city of Sienna, 
with. a ſeeming reluctance, as the Florentines 
had unjuſtly made themſelves maſters of that 
Republick thro the treachery of Philip II. of 
Spain; and - after theſe, a parcel of blue coat 
boys, who are poor orphans, carry a wooden 


frame, almoſt in the ſhape of à chairman's 
horſe, with a vaſe or flower-pot upon it, with 


a tree in each; and in the fear of all, there 


enters a large machine, formed like a pyramid, 
of divers ſorts of architecture, drawn by oxen, 


which 
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which cloſes the proceſſion; on the top of which 


is a dirty black-guard fellow, who perſonates 


St. John, dreſſed in a camel's ſkin, in imitation 


of that ſaint, ſome part of him appears quite 


naked; he holds a large crucifix in his hand: 
at the corners of the pyramid are niches, in 
which are placed little boys to repreſent angels; 
they are dreſſed in white, and have geeſe wings 
fixed to their ſhoulders, which certainly muſt 
give them a prodigious reſemblance to thoſe ce- 
leſtial beings ; the machine is drawn up to the 
throne, when the black-guard St. John, extend- 
ing his right hand, pretends to give his benedic- 
tion to the nobility, as their protector: St. John 
Baptiſt being the tutelar ſaint of Florence, a 
great many of the lower claſs of people, paid 
their adoration to this fellow, and by their ridi- 
culous behaviour appeared ſo ignorant, that I 
believe they took him for the real ſaint ; ſo far 
has ſuperſtition blinded the underſtandings of 
the inferior ſort of people in this country : this 
machine is of ſo extraordinary an height, that 
the poor devil of a faint, who is hired for this 
purpoſe, being ſo very high and diſtant from 
the center of motion, is tofled about in a terri- 
ble manner ; he is fixed in a kind of iron hoop, 
and ſome of them (for this ceremony is repeated 
annually) by the moving of the machine, are 
frequently ſo dreadfully bruiſed, that they never 
recover, and ſo die martyrs to ignorance, ſuper- 
ſtition, and folly ; the machine, on its returning 


back; ſtops at a particular houſe, where, from 


a window, they reach him on a a a flaſk of 
wine, which he drinks up, then flings the flaſk 
TH amongſt 


| | 
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amongſt the mob, and often does miſchief, but 
they think themſelves happy in having a broken 
head, ſince it was done by St. John; and thus 
finiſhes this ridiculous proceſſion. 

In the afternoon of this ſame day, and. in ho- 
nour of the fame faint, there is a horſe-race 
which is run in the ſtreet, it appears very extra- 
ordinary to an Engliſhman, being ſo very dif- 
ferent from. ours; for the horſes run without 
riders, ſometimes ſeven. or eight ſtart together, 
and run full two miles thro the ſtreets, from the 
gate called Porta del Prato, to that called Porta 
Santa Croce ; they have a round machine, ſome- 
thing like a ball, hanging down their ſides by 


ſtrings, with ſmall iron pricks in it, as ſharp as 


the point of a lancet, ſo the faſter they run, the 
more they ſpur themſelves; the ſtreet on this 
occaſion is covered with ſand, otherwiſe it would 
be very dangerous for the horſes, being paved 
with. broad flag ſtones, and is filled with a vaſt 
number of people; they make way when the 
horſes. ſtart, who inſtantly run ſtrait forward 
where they ſee the road clear, yet ſome are fo 
imprudent to croſs the ſtreet juſt as they perceive 
them coming by; I {aw a man killed on the ſpot, 
who was ſo fool-hardy to do it: the horſes run 
with incredible ſpeed, tor they are generally very 
good ones; in my opinion it affords but little 
ſport, at leaſt to one accuſtomed to our noble 
horſe-races in England; the creatures dart by 
you like an arrow from a bow, and the 
aq 


| thronging, you have them in ſight ſcarce 


a, minute; near the place they ſtart Hom is a 
large gallery, where prince Croan and his prin- 


ceſs 
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ceſs, with ſeveral noblemen and ladies, ſtood to 
ſee the race; the prince held in his hand a paper, 
.containing the names of the horſes; a perſon 
ſtands with a flag on the top of a high church, 
which the prince could clearly diſcern from the 
gallery where he was : as ſoon as the firſt horſe 
arrives at the goal appointed to determine the 
race, a ſignal is inſtantly given him from thence 
to the fieeple, and from the ſteeple to the 
—.— which is after this manner; againſt each 
orſe s name is ſet in figures how often the fla 
(which is the ſignal) is to move, and by obſerv- 
ing how many times the perſon on the top of the 
ſteeple waves the flag, and then, looking on the 
lift,” the prince immedntely knows the winning 
horſe ; he then declares his name, and flings the 
lift down from the gallery into the ftreet ; ſo that 
in a few minutes moſt people, tho two miles 
diſtant, know the winning horſe likewiſe, which 
happened to be the great duke's ; they run for 
a piece of velvet of about 30 pounds value. 


About two hours before the races begins, moſt 


of the nobility and gentry ſet out in the fineſt 


equipages they have; the coaches are prodigi- 


ouſly grand, moſt of them carved, and richly 
gilt, with glaſs all round them; they go down 
one ſide of the ſtreet, and up the other, for two 
hours, meeting one another: the ladies who, 
for the generality are very handſome, and richly 
dreſſed, make a moſt brilliant and charming ap- 
pearance; juſt before the horſes ſtart, the coaches 
are obliged to quit the ſtreet, notice being given 
by ſound of trumpet, the quality then go into 


houſes, 'moſt of which have balconies, covered 
1 T3 witÞ 
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with tapeſtry, others with the fineſt damaſk and II 
velvet, which renders the ftreet, from one end ing 
to the other, extremely gay and pleaſing. or 

Afemblies, I believe there is no place in Europe, where at! 
the nobility and gentry paſs their time more a- I ally 
greeably than they do here, having almoſt every Ital 
night, at one palace or other (for ſo perſons of me 
quality's houſes are called here) an aſſembly vo 

« Where moſt of them meet; the ladies on theſe ber 
occaſions are very richly dreſſed, their hair moſt lad 
beautifully curled, and ſet off with a great num- I as 1 

ber of diamonds; their apartments are well the 
illuminated with wax candles, which is the to. 
greateſt expence they put themſelves to; for the Ar 
rinfreſcos, or ice liguors, lemonade, orzeat, ice 
creams, &c.. are but trifling ; at a little expence 

they willentertain an hundred perſons with them; 

they play at cards, but never venture to game 

high; in the ſummer ſeaſon, and in the cool of the 
evening, they go out of the gates of the city to 

take the air ; ſome in their coaches, and others 
walking: in theſe public places, tis never cuſtoma- 

ry to ſee gentlemen of diſtinctio a and their ladies 
| together, but the huſband in a coach with ano- 
| ther lady, and his lady with another gentleman ; 
without any manner of notice being taken of 
either fide z and ſuch is the prevalence of cuſtom, 
that it would be reckoned very unfaſhionable to ſtar 


| | | ſee a man and his wife walk together in Florence, {urj 
theſe kind of attendance; are called Ciceſbeo's, of 
= or, in other terms, gallants ; what uſe the ladies tha 
make of theſe their humble ſervants, any far- wit 
ther than to take an agreeable evening's walk im⸗ 


together, or meeting ſometimes at a maſquerade, I of 
| is | I ſhall 
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I ſhall not preſume to gueſs; however, accord- 
ing fo the quality of the lady, ſhe has a greater 
or leſs number of theſe Ciceſbeo's ; I could not 
at firſt reconcile this cuſtom to the opinion uſu- 
ally entertained of the jealous diſpoſition of the 
Italians, but whatever it might have been for- 
merly, the caſe is much altered now, for no 
women in Europe, I believe, enjoy greater li- 
berty, and with leſs ſuſpicion, than the Italian 
ladies; ſoon after ſun-ſet, they return to town, 
as the gates of the ay are obliged to be ſhut; 
they then ſtop at the * of Sancta Trinita, 
to enjoy the fine cooling breeze from the river 
Arno; where they are ſometimes entertained 
with a fine concert of muſic, both vocal and 
inſtrumental, which renders this place of an 
evening vaſtly agreeable ; they generally leave 
the bridge about ten o'clock, and thus con- 
clude the important buſineſs of the day; you 
often meet with a band of muſic in the ſtreets 
in an evening, ſometimes performed by perſons 


of quality; you will ſee others ſerrenading 


their miſtreſſes under their windows; the muſic 
has been ſo charming and excellent, that I have 
followed them the greater part of the night 
with the higheſt ſatisfaction. 


- 


The tranſition from life to death is often in- Funeral. 


ſtantaneous, the reader therefore will not be 
ſurprized, that, after having given a deſcription 
of the gaiety of their aſſemblies, I proceed to 
that of their funerals; but it will be introduced 
with more propriety, than at firſt might be 
imagined, as one is often the natural conſequence 
of the other, as it was too fatally experienced 

vx) | | by 
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1 and ſhall firſt begin with the funerals of 
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by a gallant young Engliſh nobleman, ſon of 
noble duke *, who fo happily unites condeſcen- 
Hon with greatneſs, and amjableneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion with the higheſt honour and dignity. He 
Had been dancing the major part of the night 
at one of theſe aſſemblies, where he overheated 
himſelf, and travelling early the next morning 
over ſome terrible cold mountains, got an illneſs, 
which foon occaſioned his death, to the great 
concern, not-only of his own countrymen, but 
likewife thoſe who had the honour of knowing 
Him in Italy, by whom he was univerſally re- 
ſpected. I now proceed to my preſent pur- 

e common people, who are buried in a moſt 
beaſtly, indecent manner; they are carried on 


four mens ſhoulders on a bier, without any cof- 


fin, and dreſſed in the cloaths they uſually wore, 
with: their hat and wig on, ſome of them 
have their faces painted, that they appear as if 
they were aſleep, rather than dead; when the 
corpſe is brought into the church, the prieſt 
mutters over a few prayers, and then they ſtrip 
off all the cloaths, except the ſhirt and a pair 
of drawers, and pulling up a ſtone, they let 
the body down by a rope ( underneath 


| being hollow) and then replacing the ſtone 
the ceremony is over ; T have often wondered, 


that the great number of dead bodies, which 
are continually buried under their churches (for 
they have no charchyards) when they began to 


— 


1 Lord Charles Fitzroy, youngeſt fon of his grace the preſent | 
duke of Grafton. | | 2 
ec putrify, 
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putrify, do not occaſion a diſagreeable ſmell, or 
even ſome epidemical diſeaſe; but this is never 
the caſe, for by almoſt conſtantly, burning frank - 


incenſe at their altars, the perfume of which 


is ſo predominant over the nauſeous and noxi- 
ous Huria, as to prevent its being of any bad 
conſequence: the better ſort of people are 
buried with more decency ; I faw-a young lady 
of quality buried in the following manner, in 
the church of Santa Croce; ſhe was carried on 
a bier by four perſons, but not on their ſhoulders, 
as the meaner ſort of people are, but at a ſmall 
diſtance from the ground; ſhe was dreſſed in a 
black velvet ſuit, her head was dreſſed, and her 
hair curled and powdered, with ſeveral rich jewels 
in it, that ſhe looked as if ſhe was alive; ſhe 
had been a very beautiful young lady, and made 
even death itſelf look lovely: the corpſe was 
placed in the middle of the church, and a great 
number of prieſts, who officiated, ſung the moſt 
mournful anthems for a conſiderable while; one 


of them offered incenſe, another ſprinkled the 


corpſe with holy water, they then began to ſtrip 
the corpſe of the fine jewels, &c. and put it into 


a very ordinary coffin made of rough boards, 


and taking up a ſtone, as before mentioned, let 
it down by a rope: during the ceremony there 
are a great many torches and wax candles burn- 
ing; and this is only called a private funeral. I 


ſhall not dwell long on ſo diſmal a ſubject, but 
{hall only deſcribe two more remarkable ones, 


and then conclude what - I have to advance on 
this ſubject, which 1 hope will not be altoge- 
ther uſeleſs, ſince we may learn inſtruction, and 


receive 
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receive improvement, from theſe ſad. inſtance 
of mortality. 

The next I was preſent at, was that of a very 
4 Italian marquis, who died only in the morn- 
ing in an apoplectic fit, as he was alighting from 
his horſe, and was buried in the evening of the 
ſame day; it was remarkable that his elder bro- 
ther died after the ſame manner, exactly a year 
before; he was carried from his palace about 
midnight, ſeveral monks, prieſts and friars' 
began the proceſſion, with long wax lighted 
tapers in their hands, finging an anthem ; after 
them followed a great many noblemen and gen- 


tlemen with lighted tapers likewiſe, each of 


them had their ſervants walking by their ſides 
with lighted torches; after theſe came a ſort of 


bed, covered with black velvet, and richly em- 


broidered with gold, borne by gentlemen in 


diſguiſe, even their faces were covered; on this 
bed was placed the deceaſed nobleman, dreſſed 


in an handſome ſuit of black velvet, with his 
hat and wig on; on one ſide of him lay his cane, 
and on the other ſide his ſword ; in this manner 
he was conveyed to the church of $t. Spirito, 


and placed in the middle of the church, with a 


great number of torches and other lights burn- 


ing round him; he lay here, as it were, in ſtate 
for 48 hours, and then ſtripped and buried as 
—— deſcribed. 


Death of the 
electreſs pa · 
tine. 


During my refidence in Florence died the 
cleQreſs dowager of Palatine, ſiſter of the late 
grand duke; ſhe was about eighty years of age, 
and for ſome time before her death reſided in the 
palace of Pitti; the nn duke or . - 
OWe 
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annual penſion of ten thouſand pounds, but ſhe 
never interfered with matters of ſtate: when 
young ſhe is ſaid to have been very beautiful; 
indeed ſhe had a fine majeſtic countenance to 
the laſt, and ſuſtained the dignity of fo great a 

rinceſs, as ſhe never went out an airing with- 
out ſeveral ftate coaches, with gentlemen and 
ladies of honour, pages, &c. and her life-guards 
to attend her: the ſame reſpe& was ſhewn her 


after her death; the inſide court of the palace 
was hung in mourning, as was likewiſe the ſtair- 


caſe leading up to a very large, grand room; 
at the upper end of it was erected a throne, on 
which the deceaſed princes was placed in a fitting 
poſture, in a rich chair, and as magnificently dreſ- 
ſed, as when alive, who had a golden crown on her 
bead; a man, dreſſed in black ſtood conſtantly 
by her ſide, "with a bottle of ſpirits of wine, 
which he frequently poured on her face; the 
throne was placed very high, for at ſeveral ſteps 


from her highneſs ſtood her ladies of honour, 


in deep mourning, with dejected looks, and ob- 


12 a ſolemn ſilence; and being moſt of them 

handſome, they added gracefulneſs even to 
tits below theſe ſtood her gentlemen, in 
deep mourning likewiſe; a great humber of 


large wax candles were burning about the throne, 


and at the other parts of the room ; on the fides 
were placed divers ſtatues of Death, each hold- 
ing a long lighted torch ; and the whole room, 
even the ceiling, was hung very curiouſly in the 
deepeft mourning : in this manner ſhe remained 
in ſtate for three days, expoſed to public view, 
and afterwards was interred in the ts,” be- 

p ore- 
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fore-mentioned, with the remains of her auguſt 
and noble anceſtors. This princeſs was the laſt 
of the illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, which had 
governed Florence for many ages, with ſo much 
glory to themſelves, and happineſs to their ſub- 
jects; ſeveral popes and queens of France were 
of this family, who produced the. braveſt war- 
riors, and the moſt conſummate ſtateſmen; who 
were ever the greateſt encouragers of learning, and 
the arts and ſciences; the memory of them will 
be always dear to the Florentines, who never fail 
to mention them but with the greateſt reſpe& 
and veneration. | ; | 
The carnival here is a time of great diverſion, 
which continues generally three weeks or a 
month, when almoſt every body an in maſk, 
as indeed the Florentines generally are, being a 
very artful cunning people; they all aſſemble in 
the afternoon in the ſquare or piazza Santo Croce 
which is railed in 'after the ſame manner as 
Bloomſbury Square in London ; ſometimes to the 
number of ten thouſand maſks and upwards, 
richly dreſſed in jewels, &c. and appear in the 
characters of emperors, kings, Turks, devils, 
&c. in abundance, juſt as fancy dictates to them; 
nay, they endeavour to confound the diſtinction 
of ſexes; the men ſometimes, by way of frolic, 
dreſs themſelves like Venetian courtezans, and 
the ladies appear in the characters of young of- 
ficers, rakes, &c. I ſaw the marchioneſs of K —i, 
2 lady of the greateſt quality and beauty in all 
Florence, dreſſed like a gentleman, in a rich 
ſait of black velvet, without any maſk on, and 
made a very fine figure; no prieſt dares to be 
SY : © $8 preſent 
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preſent at theſe' diverſions in maſk, on penalty 
of being ſent even to the inquilition ; that holy, 
of rather infernal office, employ a number of 
ſpies, who intermix with the company, in order 
to diſcover if any {wap are amongſt them; and 
on the contrary, there is a penaltyon any of theſe 
fellows if they ſhould ſeize on a mn = ; 
a' gentleman laid a trap for one, which happily 
ſucceeded to the ſatisfaction of all preſent, (for 
informers are a ſet of wretches, I believe, 
equally beloved in all countries) ; he had got a 
piece of a prieſt's old gown, artfully put at the 
bottom of his domino: and thoſe having eyes like 
hawks, ſoon diſcerned the bait, who followed him 
for ſome time before they ſeized on their ſup- 
poſed prey ; at length being, as they imagined, 
abſolutely certain, they laid hold of him ; but 
on farther examination, to their great diſap- 
pointment, inſtead of a Roman prieſt, they 
found an heretical 'Engliſh nobleman, who im- 


mediately ſent to the governor, who committed 
them to priſon, they only continued there one 


night, for at the nobleman's requeſt they were 
ſet at liberty the next morning: whilſt theſe di- 
verſions paſs within fide the rails, no leſs pleaſ- 
ing ones are going forward without fide them, 
for nothing can be more entertaining, than to 
ſee the oddity of the coaches and triumphal 
cars; ſome of theſe laſt are filled with muſicians, 
who fit on benches, as in an orcheſtra, dreſſed in 
the moſt whimſical groteſque manner, and play 
a variety of excellent tunes, on different kinds of 
inſtruments ; the coachmen, or drivers of both, 
as well as the horſes, are all in maſk; on one 

U 2 you 
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you ſee the coachman appear exactly like a 
great Ruſſian bear, another is drefled like a 
woman, the footmen behind appear in the ſhape 
of baboons, or apes, playing antic tricks, and 
grinning like thoſe animals, and full as miſchie- 
vous; no two horſes are alike, ſome are made 
to reſemble ſtags or bulls, with. large horns 
on their heads; others lions, dromedaries and 
camels, and even Jack aſſes; in ſhort, it is 


- impoſſible to conceive the livelineſs and gaiety 


of the place; all parties and ranks giving way 
to the moſt unbounded mirth, while univerſal 
pleaſure ſeems to reign: at ſun- ſet they diſ- 
perſe, for after that time they are not permit- 
ted to walk in the ſtreets maſk'd, under a ſevere 
penalty. At night there is a feſteen, or ball, at 
the opera houſe, which on this occaſion is finely 
illuminated; and has likewiſe a find band of 
muſic, where you may dance all night, the ex- 
pence is very trifling, each perſon paying no 
more than three pauls, or about eighteen pence 
Engliſh money: Sundays are generally the great- 
eſt days for theſe diverſions, which, on the 


- whole, I think the moſt agreeable of any in this 


Ceremonics 
en G od 
Friday, 


country, where the moſt ſurprizing and pleaſing 


intrigues, as well amorous as political, are car- 


ried on. | 
Such is the fluctuating ſtate of the happineſs 


of man, that a ſcene of the greateſt joy is often 


ſucceeded by one of the deepeſt forrow ; I ſhould 
have obſerved, that theſe carnivals always end 
the day before Aſh-wedneſday, when Lent com- 


mences, a ſeaſon of mortification and ſelf-denial, 
when no diverfians are allowed, and people are 


prohibited 
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prohibited eating fleſh, &c. which is ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved in this country ; it appears ſomething odd 
to obſerve perſons, from the extremeſt gaiety, 
ſo ſuddenly as it were to transform themſelves, 
into demure ſober-looking penitents, you would 
ſcarcely imagine them to be the ſame perſons ; 
this being premiſed, my readers will not think 
it ſtrange, if from deſcribing the pleaſures of a 
carnival, I imitate the inhabitants, and give a 
ſerious account of the ceremony obſerved here 
on Good Friday, and on Eaſter-Eve, deſigned 
for the reſurrection : on the firſt of theſe days 


the churches are hung in mourning, the altars, 


pictures and _ are all covered with black, 


and ſome of the churches are entirely darkened ; 


in others is erected an imitation of our Saviour's 
ſepulchre, with many lamps burning round it ; 
at this time, no coaches or any other carriages 


are allowed to be ſeen in the ſtreets; perſons of 


the higheſt diſtinction are obliged to go to 


church on foot; no bells are ſuffered to be rung, 
but a great number of boys, with a wooden in- 


ſtrument, which makes a moſt diſmal melan- 
choly dull noiſe, give the inhabitants notice to 
repair to the devotion of the day at their reſpec- 
tive churches; on Eaſter-Eve, about noon, a 
large machine, which is made to repreſent a 
ſepulchre, is drawn by oxen to the great door 
of the duomo, or cathedral church; it is adorned 
with paintings on the outſide, and filled within 
with ſquibs, crackers, and other fire-works, 
all which have trains, that run from one to the 


bother; at the altar in the church is erected a 


fine canopy of purple velvet, and —— 
| ts 
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ſits' the archbiſhop; with à great many of his 


clergy about him; after they have performed 
the office adapted to the day, which is the laſt 


of Lent, a grand concert of muſic begins, con- 


ſiſting of the moſt harmonious voices, and a va- 
riety of the fineſt” inſtruments; the muſic and 
devotion continue for ſome time; when the arch- 
biſhbp has finiſhed his duty at the altar, the 


fire- works are played off in the following man- 


ner; there is a line Which extends to the altar, 
thro! the body of the: church to the above ma- 


chine, or artificial ſepulchre; at the extremity 


of the line there is an artificial pidgeon, which 
is to repreſent the Holy Ghoſt, filled with com- 


buſtible matter, and moves like clock work; on 


a-fignal given, it is put in motion, and in a very 


ſurpriſing manner flies, as it were, along the line 


to the ſepulchre, and ſets fire to the train, and 
immediately returns again to the altar; the fire- 
works: play off, for about a quarter of an hour, 
in a very pretty manner, and at the ſame time the 
great guns at the fortreſſes ate diſcharged, the 
bells at every church begin to ring, and the 
coaches ſoon appear in the ſtreets; and thus a 
ſcene of melancholy devotion is in an inſtant 
transformed into one of jollity, and nothing is 
to be ſeen but mirth and diverſions; I enquired 


the reaſon, why this repreſentation of the reſur- 


rection was performed on Eaſter- Eve, and not 
rather on Eaſter-Sunday, which was the real 
day of our Saviour's rifing from the dead, and 
obſerved as ſuch by all other Chriſtian churches 
in the world, as the Greek, Proteſtant, Eaſtern, 
&. except the Romiſh ; the reaſon they aſſign 

is, 
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is, that as the churches are obliged to be orga- 


mented againſt Faſter-day, the black clath taken 
away from. the images and pictures, and 
every thing cleaned out in the beſt manner, and 
therefore had this ceremony been performed on 
that day, they would not haye had tune to have 
got them in order. I ſeemed entirely ſatisfied 
with this weighty anſwer, it being dangerous, as 

1 have before obſerved, to ſhew the leaſt doubt, 
in any article where their religion i is concerned, 
let the prieſt in debate be ever ſo abſurd and ri- 
diculous. 

They have a grand feſtival here called Corpus 5 Feat of 
Domini, on this day, the confraternities, - or ſo- cont 
cieties of religions, in the chapels belonging to 
their reſpeCtive pariſhes, dreſs themſelves in long 
facks, with their head and face coyered, and 
only- holes left, juſt ſufficient to ſee thro' ; they 
then go in proceſſion to the cathedral, and hear 
maſs ; the ſtreets they paſs thro' are ſtrewed with 
flowers, laurel and bay leaves; each perſon car- 

ties a lighted torch, and ſeveral have a book of 
anthems in their hands, which they ſing as they 
walk along; each company has its particular 
ſtandard, very large and long, carried by a ſtout 
fellow, who has a ſtrong belt on with a leather 
ſocket to ſuſtain the end of the pole; there are 
lkewiſe four other men on each fide, Who, by 
pulling the cords hanging down from ſeveral 
parts of the ſtandard, keeps it balanced, for the 
leaſt wind, without the ail ance of theſe cords, 
would ſoon overturn it; on the ſtandard is re- 
preſented the ſaint, who is the protector of that 
Pu ſoclety or company, on that of - St; 


Peter, 
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Peter, who is painted weeping, for having de- 
nied his maſter, is tied by the legs a live cock, 
and in that manner the poor creature is carried 
fluttering for ſome hours, and ſcreaming all the 


way; on that of the Holy Ghoſt is tied a live 
pidgeon; theſe devices are vaſtly witty and edi- 
fying; all the monks and friars of the ſeveral 
convents, to upwards of a thouſand, walk two 
and two in this proceſſion, and are ranked ac- 
cording to their ſeniority, ſome of them have 
filver candleſticks of near five feet high, with 
large wax candles burning carried before them, 
the prieſts then followed in ſuch numbers, that 
I thought they never would have done paſſing 
by; the clergy belonging to the cathedral came 


next, the canons, who are moſtly noblemen, 


had purple and ſcarlet cloaks on, and others fine 


camel ſkins hanging lofely on their ſhoulders; 
then came the dignified clergy, as priors, abbots, 


_ biſhops, deacons, &c. drefſed very fine in their 


ntifical habits, ſome had mitres on their heads, 


the habits of others were richly embroidered 


and laced with gold, and adorned with a great 


many precious ſtones ; after theſe followed the 


archbiſhop of Florence, with the hoſt in his 
hand, and under a very magnificent canopy, 
upon which, as he paſſed along, the people from 
the windows and balconies flung variety of ſweet 


flowers and laurel leaves; he is attended by moſt 


of the nobility and gentry in Florence, each car- 
rying a lighted flambeau, and all walk bare- 
headed, their ſervants: walking by the ſide of 
them; then followed the great duke's guards, 


bareheaded likewiſe ; and laſtly, the me 
gy | 0 
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of the city, in rich garments, from the cathe- 


dral where they firſt ſet out; this whole proceſ- 
fion goes thro' ſeveral ſtreets, (which, on this 
occafion, as the weather was exceſſive hot, were 
covered on the tops with canvas quite acroſs, and 
made an agreeable ſhade) to the church of Santa 
Maria Nuova, and in the large ſquare before the 
front of the church, the foot-guards are drawn 
up; it began about fix in the morning, and con= 
tinued till twelve at noon paſſing by; ſome of 
the prieſts were ſo old, and ſo much tired with 
their long walking, that they could ſcarcely crawl 
up the ſteps to get into the church, which on 
this occaſion was moſt gloriouſly illuminated with 
ſome thouſand wax candles burning; on the 
whole, this proceſſion was the grandeft I ever 


faw, but the length and tediouſneſs took away 


great part of the ſatisfaction it afforded in views 


MER 3 7 2 ö 
5 Having received information, that an uncom- 
mon feaſt or ceremony was to be exhibited- at 
Piſa, on account of the birth of a ſon of the 
preſs queen of Hungary; a few ſelect friends 
of us determined to be preſent at it; and as the 
ſeaſon was fine, agreed to go by water; to that 
end we hired a pleaſure- boat, well ſtocked with 
a good cold collation, and rich wines, with a 
{mall band of muſic on board; our little voyage 
was the molt pleaſing imaginable, as it was on 
the river Arno, which ran thro' the fertile vale 
of that name; the beautiful fields and nieadows 
adjoining to the banks of the river, and the fine 
villas fituated here, either on ſome riſing emi- 
nence, or charming vale, and ſheltered from the 
X winds 
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winds by the furrounding high hills, whoſe top 


were covered with fine vineyards, I think af- 
forded us a proſpect the. moſt romantic I had as 


yet ſurveyed ; the harmony of our muſicians en- 


creaſed the pleaſure, and ſeemed to keep time 
with the cadence of the waters, whilſt the ad- 
jacent rocks and mountains echoed back their 
melodious ſtrains ; we put up at a pleaſant little 
village in the evening, and the next day about 
noon reached Piſa, the river Arno in delightful 
meandrings extending quite ta that place. Be- 


fore I deſcribe the town, I ſhall give an account 


of the ſtrange kind of battle fought at the bridge 
Here, as that was the only motive that induced 
me to viſit this antient city; it is called Juoco 
de Ponte, or the Play of the Bridge, but more 
properly the battle of the bridge, as the ſequel 
will diſcaver; and notwithſtanding a great deal 
of miſchief is the conſequence of it, the govern- 
ment cannot, in their opinion, confer a greater 
favour on the inhabitants, than to grant them 
permiſſion to fight this battle, and without leave 
from publick authority, as I have been informed, 
they dare not do it: it is as follows; about a 
month before the day appointed for the battle, a 
particular ſet of people, choſen to proclaim this 
fight, go about the town, with drums beating, 


trumpets ſounding, &c. in order to acquaint all 


perſons of it; and- in this month the two parties 
raiſe ſoldiers, and every evening meet on the 
bridge about fix o'clock, when a parcel of little 


boys begin to fight in jeſt, but are ſoon followed 


by-the men, who fall to in earneſt, and box each 
other heartily for a full hour; and this they call 
7 0G ; exerciſing 
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exerciſing themſelves againſt the grand battle: 
the officers of that fide or party that had been 
defeated at the laſt battle, ſend a challenge to the 
other party, who readily accept it; a day is then 
agreed on between them ; and about a week be- 
fore that time, each party go to their reſpective 
churches ; that diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Santa Maria go. to the church of St. Michael, 
and the other party, known by the appellation 
of St. Anthony, offer up their devotions at the 
church of the Carmine; at either church they 
ſing maſs, with a fine concert of muſick, and 


the prieſt gives his benediction to them and their 


arms: on the day deſigned for the engagement, 
both armies meet; the officers, who are moſt of 
them noblemen, treat their ſoldiers with liquors 
each party conſiſts of fix ſquadrons, which aſſem- 
ble on each end of the bridge, and every ſoldier 
is dreſſed in armour, with an helmet on his head; 
there is a large place railed in from the ſtreet 
towards each end of the bridge, in which 
the ſoldiers are placed in order of battle; with- 
in one of theſe encloſed places are about thir 
grenadiers on horſe-back, with drawn ſwords : 
on the middle of the bridge is a large wooden 
rail which reaches from one fide to the other; 
a ſquadron from either party draw up in a rank 
againſt this rail; ſoon after tbe cannon at the 
fort is fired, as a ſignal for engagement; when 
they ceaſe firing, the rail is pulled up, and the 
dreadful onſet begins; their weapons are a piece 
of wood, almoſt in the ſhape of a cricket- bat, 
not quite ſo long indeed, but much larger and 
thicker; this weapon is called a targone; _ 
A | ght 
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fight with the ſame fury and animoſity as if in 80 
the field of battle againſt their common enemies, WM 4, 
and ſtrike with all their force; it is really de- br. 
lightful to ſee with what agility and dexterity I ;e- 
they advance or retreat, as occaſion requires; IM che 
the moſt regularly diſciplined troops in the world tie 
could ſcarcely excel them; many lie ſprawling of 
on the ground, the blood guſhigg out from their col 
noſe and ears; others with broken jaw-bones, bu 
arms, &c. thro' the violence of the blows; when W mi 
one ſquadron: is diſordered, or retreats,, another MW tha 
immediately: advances; and all thoſe, whether MW the 
diſabled or otherwiſe, that either party drags for 
from the middle of the bridge to the end, has 
are made priſoners,” diſarmed, and ſent over the MW tak 
river in boats to their own fide; but are rendered pri. 
incapable of fighting any more during this bat- W yer 
tle, which continues a full hour, and then the WW pul 
, Cannons fire as at firſt, when they are obliged to MW cur 
deſiſt from fighting; and whatever party, at that ¶ cou 
inſtant, have paſſed a certain mark on the bridge, not 
are declared conquerors, and march off with all is 
the pride and pomp of victory: if it happens du 
that they are in the heat of battle, and notwith- ber 
ſtanding the ſignal given them to deſiſt, by the IM this 
cannon, they ſhould ſtill continue to fight, then libe 
the horſe- grenadiers before · mentioned ride up, Th 
and fometimes, not without great difficulty diſ- W- of ] 
perſe them, and thoſe who have gained the vic- ¶ ma 
tory march with drums and trumpets ſounding larg 
to the place of the conquered, where there is gilt 
great feaſting and rejoicing ; the conquered re- pill: 
turn to their homes very much mortified, and I the 
never appear during the rejoicings of the 2 * pict 
rt oon M 
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Soon after the battle, it being then almoſt night, 
the party that gained the day, ſet on fire a birch 
broom, out of every window in the ſtreet, which 
really made a pretty appearance, and occaſioned 
the burning ſome thouſand brooms ; both par- 
ties, from the time of the challenge- to the day 
of battle, wear in their hats cockades of different 
colours, and their wives and friends, breaſt-knots; 
but after the diſpute is ended, the conquered 
muſt not wear any; the conquerors only have 
that privilege, which they uſe for ſome time; 


the above is a juſt account of the ceremony and 
form obſerved at this fight on Piſa bridge, which 


has hitherto eſcaped all travellers, and was never 


taken notice of by any writer before. 1 ſhall 
briefly deſcribe the place : Piſa was formerly a - 
very noble city, and the head of a potent Re- 
public, ſituated on the river Arno, which 
runs thro it; over which are three bridges; the 
country round it is rich and fertile, but it does 
not ſeem to me, to enjoy a good air; the city 
is much on the decline in regard to trade; for, 
during my ſhort ſtay here, I obſerved great num- 
bers of houſes uninhabited and running to ruin; 
this is principally owing to their having loſt their 
liberties, and being ſubject to the Forentines. 
The. moſt remarkable particulars I took notice 


of here, were as follows; the cathedral, a noble, 


magnificent building, is ſupported by ſeventy 
large marble pillars of divers colours and richly 
gilt, and adorned with a great variety of ſmaller 
pillars, pedeſtals, corniſhes, &c. all likewiſe of 
the fineſt marble ; here are ſeveral excellent 
pictures, and good monuments ; but what pleaſed 
aff Y me 
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me molt, were the brazen doors, curiouſly wrought 
in fine baſſo relievo, repreſenting ſeveral paſſages 
in our Saviour's life ; the ſituation of this church 


is very advantageous, being in the middle of a 


large ſquare, that you have a fine view of it from 
every ſide, our noble cathedral of St. Paul's 
wants ſuch an advantage; it being ſo obſcured 
with houſes, that you have ſcarcely a good pro- 
ſpect of it, when you are near it; adjoining to 
& cathedral is the Campo Santo, which is ſo 
called from the following incident. The Piſans, 
as before obſerved, were once a free, and for 
that reaſon a potent people, but more eſpecially 
by ſea, where they maintained vaſt fleets, and 
were the greateſt rivals'for the empire of the 
Mediterranean ſea, the Venetians and Genoeſe 
ever had: the reputation and character they had 
acquired for their bravery and ſkill in maritime 


affairs, was ſo great, that, at the deſire of ſeveral 


Chriſtian ſtates, they ſent fifty armed gallies to 
the aſſiſtance of the emperor Frederick, who 
was then fighting againſt the infidels in the Holy 


Land, but on their arrival there, they received 


the news of his being unfortunately drowned, on 
which they returned home again, but firſt filled 
their veſſels with the earth of the Holy Land, 
with which this ſpot of ground was covered; it 
is a ſquare place encompaſſed with a portico, and 
made a burying ground of, and quite covered 
with grave ſtones, ſo paſſionately fond the people 
are of being buried in this Holy earth. 


Not far from hence ſtands the famous bending 


tower, of a prodigious height, and inclines fo 
much to one fide, that it ſeems to be every mo- 
— OR 0 ä 
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ment falling, and gives pain to the ſpectator 
when he firſt beholds it. Some attribute it to the 
finking of part of the foundation; but as it has 
remained in this inelining poſition for time im- 
memorial, J am rather of opinion it is owing to 
the deſign of the architect, who built it in this 
manner to manifeſt his great ſkill ; the ſtreets 
of this city are in general large and well paved, 
and the houſes in general extremely well 
built; there are likewiſe ſeveral fine ſquares, 
which evidently ſhew that this city, in the flouriſh- 
ing times of the commonwealth, and when better 
inhabited, was a conſiderable and magnificent 
place. c 
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Soon after my return to Florence, there hap- crea 


pened one of the moſt dreadful inundations — — 


had been known here for ſeveral years, which 
almoſt! laid the whole city under water ; it roſe 
to ſo great an height as to reach the- firſt ſtories 
in ſeveral ſtreets, notwithſtanding they were ſome 
yards higher than the furface of the river; the 
town- ſuffered: greatly, for the houſes were much 
damaged, and great quantities of wine, oil and 
other valuable commodities, amounting to an 


immenſe” ſum, were entirely deſtoyed ; it was 4 
moſt melancholy ſcene to ſee numbers of men, 


women and children, together with horſes and 
oxen; ſwept away by the ſuddetmeſs and incon- 
ceivable rapidity of the tide, who were all drowned, 
their dead bodies floating down the ſtream ; and 
what greatly added to the terror of the wr ane. 
Florentines, was a terrible fire which happen 


Go 


at the ſame time; at a glaſs-houle in the very 


heart of the city, and burnt with the greateſt 
4100 | > violence 
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violence imaginable, the people, on account of 

the waters, were incapable of lending any aſſiſt- 

ance towards extinguiſhing the devouring flames 

and in this miſerable ſituation, (more eafily con- 

ceived than expreſſed) they remained for ſome 

time, uncertain by which element they were to 

be deſtroyed ; thoſe who had but little ſtock of 
proviſions in their houſes underwent great hard- 

ſhips; for beſides the two above-mentioned un- 
relenting foes, the thoughts of dying with hunger 
encreaſed the diſtraction of their minds; at length 

the fire was happily ſubdued by the great courage 

-and reſolution of ſeveral who hazarded their lives 

to accompliſh it; and on the ſecond day in the 
afternoon: the waters abated, to the inexpreſſible 

joy of the inhabitants, and as acceptable as the 
dove, with the olive branch in her mouth, to 

Noah in his ark, when he had ſurvived a periſh- 

ing world; the retiring. waters left the ſtreets 
deeply covered with mud and dirt, which alarmed 

the people with the apprehenſion of a ſucceeding 

plague, as had happened once before after an 
inundation ; to prevent which, they ſent, or 

rather ſome thouſands of them repaired to a ſmall 

village about ſeven miles from Florence, called 
mn, Imprunetto, for a miraculous image of the virgin 
img Mary, whole preſence in the town, together with 
their prayers offered up to it, they imagined would 
avert ſo great a calamity ; it was brought into Flo- 

rence with grand ſolemnity, carried by eight capu- 

chins, and moſt of the noblemen in town with 

their ſervants attending it, all the monks, friars, 

and moſt of the religious orders and other poor 
ignorants, to the amount of twenty thouſand. ac- 
com- 
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companied this famous image; every nobleman 
and ſeveral others carried a lighted flambeau in 
their hands; there were not leſs than ten thou- 
ſand, and all of the beſt wax, burning at once 
tho it was noon day; ſeveral ſcaffolds were 
erected in the ſtreets, on which all kinds of mu- 


ſick were performed during the proceſſion, both 


vocal and inſtrumental; the cannons at the caſ- 
tles and forts, and other guns fired inceſſantly, 
and ſeemed to ſtun the frightned and aſtoniſhed 
devotees with their noiſe; the image was car- 
ried in great pomp to the cathedral, where it 
continued ten days; during which time it was 
viſited by thouſands of ſuperſtitious people, and, 
amongſt the reſt, by a great number of the qua- 


lity, who offered up many rich preſents to it, as 


diamond rings, rich jewels and necklaces of great 


value, that by ſuch needleſs gifts, it diſburdened 


Florence of ſome thouſand pounds-worth of 
valuable things, and after being loaded with the 
riches of theſe poor prieſt-ridden aſſes, it was 


carried back with the ſame ſolemnity; they pre- 


tend, it performed ſeveral miracles; one of which 
was on a nun, who had been lame and incapa- 
ble'of walking for ſeveral years; but when the 
image paſſed by her convent, ſhe inſtantly roſe 
from her chair and walked to the iron grate or 
window, tho” at ſome diſtance from her, and 
continued well ever after; ſeveral women poſ- 
ſeſſed with devils (as indeed too many are in this 
town) were brought before it into the church, 


and flogged by the prieſts till the devils decamp- 


ed to freſh quarters, with divers other ridicu- 


lous ſtories ; the hiſtory of this miraculous image 
hy | | | I tran- 
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Ltranſtated from an Italian book, intitled, Neſcerto 
delle caſe piu notabille delle citta di Trienze, &c. of 
great authority among the people, a brief ex- 
tract of which is as follows; Some years ſince, 
Florence and the adjacent villages, for ſeveral miles 
raund, had been viſited with a dreadful plague; 
this. fatal diſtemper firſt ceaſed at Imprunetto, an 
inconſiderable village, about ſeven miles diſtant 


from that capital; on which the people agreed to 


huild a church there, but could not determine on 
what particular ſpot of ground to erect it; at 
length they were directed by a viſion totake a cou- 
ple of oxen, and fix ſome heavy ſtones about their 
necks, and then drive them about a certain field 
till they knelt down, and at that place the church 


Was to be built; accordingly, after driving the 


or beaſts about for a conſiderable time, till 

y were able to go no farther, of courſe they 
Fr down, and, here they began to build; in dig- 
ging the foundation, one of the labourers with 
his pick-ax ſtruck againſt a ſtone, when directly 
he Say a. lamentable voice cry out in Italian, 
Mi fa. male, that is, Nu, hurt me; the work- 
men, without doubt, were much terrify'd, but 
taking courage went on with their work, and 
in clearing away the earth, diſcovered a cheſt of 
marble or hard ſtone ; on opening it they found 
the image of the holy virgin, and her infant ſon 


in her arms; the ſtatue, a miracle indeed de- 


fired inſtantly to, be covered; one of the la- 
bourers directly took off his leathern apron 
and covered it, which is the ſame that is now 
upon it, and has laſted ſeveral hundred _ ; 
(a ſtout piece of leather this I) no perſon. is 


allowed, or if they are, dares not uncover it; 


for 
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for the prieſts tell the people, that whoever 
ſhould preſume to uncover and look upon it, 
would be immediately ſtruck blind, and all the 
people are blind enough to believe it, ſo that 
nothing is viſtble but the outſide ſtone caſe 
wherein-this famous image is incloſed; and this 
ſtory, ſo full of bigotry and falſity, they give 


an entire credit to. 


A few days after this the following remark- — 
thief, 


able incident happened, which I can affirm, on 
my own knowledge, to be true; it was of a Flo- 
rentine, who had robbed a nobleman's houſe a 
conſiderable time before, of money and jewels, 
to the value of eleven thouſand ſcudies ; 83 
put to the torture, in order to bring him to con- 
feſſion, he ſtood it with great reſolution, and 
would confeſs nothing; none of the things, which 
he was ſuppoſed to have ſtole, were found upon 
him; nevertheleſs he was condemned for twenty 
five years to the galleys as a flave, tho' there 
was no poſitive. proof, but only ſome ſuſpicious 
circumſtances againſt him ; ſuch is the arbitra 

method of the laws here; he ſerved his time 
out, and returned again to Florence a ſhort time 
before I left it; in ſo long an interval, the no- 
bleman robbed, and the judges who condemned 
him were all dead; therefore, ſoon after his 
arrival, he went to an officer, and confeſt, that 


he was the perſon who ſtole the jewels and mo- 


ney from ſuch a nobleman fo many years ago; 
and told him, if they would allow him but one 
third, as he had now ſuffered the law, he would 
diſcover the place where he had ſecreted them ; 
the officer applied to the governor, and his pro- 
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poſition was granted, he then took them to a 
place in the wall of the city, and, amidſt a 
great many ſpectators (of which number I was 
one) he ſoorf found the things ſtolen, and he 
accordingly had his third, the grand duke and 
the fiſcal having the other; tho many blamed 
him for not ſecuring the whole to himſelf, 
without making any diſcovery, which he might 
_ eafily have done, and not have run any great 
hazard. 

I have now deſcribed the moſt remarkable 
curioſities, churches, palaces, and other public 
edifices in Florence, with 'an' account of their 

roceſſions, diverſions, &c. with ſeveral inci- 
dents I met with in this place; I could have 
| ſwelled the narration to ten times the length, it 
being ſo beautiful and fine a city; but at all 
events I would avoid being thought tireſome to 
my readers; on the contrary, it will give me the 
greateſt ſatisfaction, if I can in the leaſt contribute 
to their amuſement ; but, before I quit this city, I 
beg leave to give a ſhort account of a brave Engliſh 
captain, who was and always will be an honour to 
the Engliſh nation ; his name was John Hawk- 
wook, a native of Sibble Henningham in Eſſex, 
and ſon of a tanner in that town ; he was, when 
young, put an apprentice to a taylor in London, 
and was ſoon after impreſſed to ſerve as a com- 
mon ſoldier in the wars of king Edward III. or 
more properly the * 6th of that name, againſt 


4 * i ——_— 
— — 


* There were three kings of that name of the Engliſh-Saxon 
race, but our hiſtorians omit our own original kings, and abſurdly 
begin their computation from William the Norman baſtard, falſſy 
called the Conqueror. 

4 France; 
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France ; he proved the truth of that obſervation, 
that many a great and noble genius, like the 
diamond in the mine, lies for ever buried in ob- 
ſcurity, for want of an happy opportunity of 
exerting itſelf ; for when he came into the field 
of action, he behaved with ſuch fingular bra- 
very, that he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by that 
diſcerning monarch, under whoſe banner he 


fought, who gave him an eminent command, 


and knighted him; a title at that time conferred 
on none but the truly deſerving, and not proſti- 


tuted on the unworthy as it has ſince too often 


been ; he proceeded from one degree of glory 
to another; till he became an experienced ge- 
neral : after the concluſion of the wars, he was 
with the greater part of the army diſbanded ; 

no regular body of troops being kept in pay, as 
in theſe modern times of greater improvement, 
only a few left in the garriſoned towns in thoſe 
provinces ſubject to England, to guard againſt 
the incurſions of the French; many of theſe 
diſbanded forces, being long accuſtomed to a 
military life, did not chuſe to return to their for- 
mer mean occupations, but, joining themſelves 
in a body, went about plundering the country ; 
but wanting an head, they made choice of this 
our hero for their general, who dreadfully ha- 
rafſed the French provinces : but this way of 


life not agreeing with the ſentiments of honour 


which he entertained, he went into Italy, with a 


large bodyof valiant and well-diſciplined men under 


his command, and arrived at Milan: Barnaby Ga- 


leazo, duke of that city, was at war with the Piſans, 


to whom Sir John Hawkwood offered his ſervice; 93 
2 his 
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his great fame.had already reached the duke's 
ears, who was at that time greatly perplexed, 
having not only the Piſans, but other neighbour- 
ing ſtates to contend with ; he therefore gladly 
accepted of his offer. Sir John and his troops 
behaved with their uſual gallantry, and gained 
ſeveral notable victories, upon which, the duke 
gave him his natural daughter in marriage, by 


| whom he had a ſon, who came to England in 


the reign of king Henry IV. he then offered his 
ſervice to the Florentines, at that time greatly 
diſtreſſed, and delivered them from their ene- 
mies on every fide ; after his death, the grateful 
Florentines buried him in the moſt pompous 
manner, in the duomo, or cathedral, erected a 
fine monument to his memory, and cauſed his 
picture on horſeback to be placed in the faid 
church, with an inſcription underneath in Latin, 
where he is called Joannes acutus, which has oc- 


caſioned his being called Sharp, inſtead of Hawk- 


wood ; but I now take my final leave of this city, 


and haſten to Rome. 


The reader will recollect, that in my journey 
from Sienna to Florence, I very briefly deſcribed 
the country I paſſed thro' ; being at that time 
impatient to ſee that delightful city, and as! 
ſhall take the fame route in going to Rome, I 


will now be a little more explicit, in obſerving 


a few particulars, for the above-mentioned reaſon 
before omitted. About two good miles from 
Florence I ſtopped to ſee a beautiful convent of 
the Carthuſians, fituated on a rifing eminence, 
the cells of which, and little gardens, walled 
round jut out from every ſide like ſo many baſ- 
tions, and give the monaſtery the air and ap- 

pearance 
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pearance of a fortified place ; the church deſerves 


RE notice, being one of the neateſt of the 


ind I ever ſaw. The next place you come to 


is called St. Caſſiano, a very indifferent one, and $t. Caffians, 


the entertainment and lodgings very bad, as I 
experienced by ſtaying here all night; the country 
about here however is agreeable enough ; the 
next morning I paſſed thro' Tavernel, a ſmall 


village, and ſoon after thro' Barberini, another Beal. 


inconſiderable place, remarkable for nothing ex- 
cept giving name to the noble family of the 
Barberini, 'of which was Urban VIII. pope of 


Rome; I then came to Poggibonzi, a pretty Poggibonsi, 


little village, famous for a particular ſort of ſnuff, 
finely perfumed, and much uſed in Italy ; from 
this place, in the evening, I arrived at Sienna, 
which has been before deſcribed ; as I went 
there directly from Leghorn before I viſited 


Florence. 
About three miles from Sienna I came to a Bren 


large barren heath, when it began to ſnow ex- 
ceſſively faſt, and ſeveral roads interfering in this 


wide place, my guide loſt his way, and we rid 


about a confiderable while, in hopes of ſeeing 
ſome perſon who might direct us to the next 
town ; at laſt we happily eſpied a foot 22 
labouring thro” the ſnow, to whom I rid up, and 


to my great joy, found it was an Engliſh gen- 


tleman, whom I remembered to have ſeen at 
Paris ; he was equally rejoiced to meet with me, 
as he was exactly in the ſame ſituation with my- 
ſelf, having alſo loſt his way, and ſeeing me at 


a diſtance was coming up for information in 


regard to the right road to Sienna; we wandered 
2 2 about 


* 
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about for ſome time; at laſt we luckily came up 
to an hoſterier, as they call the inns here, and 
the weather continuing very bad, we agreed to 
quarter there that night; he told me, that he 
had refided at Rome for ſome time, but having 
received advice of the death of an, uncle, a yery 
rich merchant in London, who had left him an 
ample fortune, he was then going to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of it: in the morning we ſet out on our 
reſpective journies, he for England, and I to- 


wards, Rome; the roads were bad, occaſioned 
by the exceſſive rain and ſnow, which had fallen 
the preceding day. I hired therefore an open 


| , ſt-chaiſe, and paſt thro' Tornieri and San 


Querico, towns at preſent of little note, and 
reach'd the poſt-houſe, called Alla Scala, where 
I lay all night; from this place there is a con- 
tinual riſing, up a rocky mountainous country, 
till I came to Radicofani, where there is an an- 


cient caſtle, ſaid to be built by Deſiderius, king 


of the Lombards ; and this is the laſt place in 
the.grand dukeot Tuſcany's dominions; it ſnowed 
very hard all this day, and the mountains were 
covered very deep, which rendered it the worſt 
travelling I had ever met with ; but notwith- 
ſtanding, being ſpurred on with the great deſire 
I . had, to ſee Rome, I courageouſlly proſecuted 
my journey; after I had maſtered this moun- 
tainous road, I. deſcended into one more upon 
the level, and narrowly eſcaped being drowned 
in paſſing ſome. rivers, which were ſwollen by 
the rain and ſnow ; late in the evening I arrived 


at a town called Ponte Cento, and being greatly 


fatigued by the badneſs of the roads, thought 


hy 
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to indulge a little in the morning, but was pre- 
vented by the people of the houſe, who came 


thumping at my chamber door very early, and 
told me I muſt get up, and go to hear maſs, it 


being ſunday morning; to quiet them, I anſwered . 


that I would hear maſs at the next town ; I heard 
them ſay that I was an Engliſhman, and con- 
ſequently no Chriſtian ; at their return, I ſet 
out again, and had a bad journey thro' the ſnow 
to Aquapendente, which is the firſt town in the 
pope's territories, ſituated on a rocky hill, the 
town is wretchedly built, and the people ſeem 
miſerable ; the air in ſummer 1s yery bad and 
unwholeſome ; at an inn in this town, I acci- 
dentally fell in company with a French friar, 
drefled in a Turkiſh habit, and a young Turkiſh 
nobleman, named Germanicus, who 5 
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ad lately Story of « 


been made a convert to the Chriſtian religion, Turk. 


to whom this friar was governour; he ſeemed 
to be about | ſeventeen. years of age, and ſpoke 
Italian extremely well; and, as they were like- 
wiſe bound for Rome, we agreed to travel to- 
gether: and after having gone about a mile, we 
found the ſnow ſo deep, that it was impoſſible 


the chaiſes, and proceeded on foot as well as we 
could ; the drivers with the vehicles accompany- 
ing us; we had fix miles to the next town, and 
the ſnow ſo deep on the ground, that all the way 
It was above knee deep, and frequently up to the 
waiſt, and we were often in great danger of being 
entirely ſwallowed up: night now began to draw 
on, and perceiving no town or houſe, and being 

= | | all 


to go any farther, without great danger of being journey i 


overturned ; after ſome conſultation, we quitted * 
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all of us ſtrangers to the road, which we could 
only gueſs at, by having ſometimes an hedge on 
each fide, we determined, that three of us ſhould 
venture out in ſearch of ſome place where we 
might receive information : the prieſt pleaded 
the neceſſity of his remaining with his young 
charge and the chaiſes, otherwiſe he would very 
readily have ſhared the danger with us: 1 have 
always obſerved, that the prieſts pamper their 
bodies moſt luxuriouſly, and ſhun all manner of 


fatigue, as much as poſſible; the holy father 


having thus dexterouſly ſlipped his neck out of 


the collar, three of us made the beſt of our way, 


in hopes of meeting with ſome friendly guide to 
direct us; when we had ſtraggled about two 
miles from the place where we left the chaiſes, 


the ſun ſet, and we could not perceive the leaſt 
track or path, and had now no hedges, in ſome 


meaſure to direct us, as before; ſo that we knew 
not whether we were in the road or not, and 
every ſtep almoſt to the waiſt in the ſnow, which 
greatly fatigued us; we were then under the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions of periſhing, not 
having the leaſt 4 of arriving at any town, 
inn, or place of ſafety; but perceiving at ſome 
diſtance a little riſing hill, by indefatigable labour 
we gained the ſummit, and, to our great joy, 


happily diſcerned the lake of Bolſena, which is 


very large and extenſive, and at firſt ſight looked 
lüke the ocean; after, wandring about half an 


hour towards the ſide of the lake, we ſaw a 

ſteeple, much to our ſatisfaction, for it now grew 

entirely dark, and ſnowed at the ſame time very 

faſt; ſo that, fatigued as we were, and 2 
| wit 
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with cold, it would have been impoſſible to 


have ſurvived till morning, expoſed in the open 
air to the inclemency of the weather : the place 


we ſo luckily arrived at was called Lorenzo our 
firſt care was to- procure two men. with horſes 
to go after the poor young Turk and the prieſt, 


who were left with the chaiſes, it was by large 
promiſes of being well paid, that we could pre- 


yail with them to venture out in ſuch a night; 
in the interim, we had prepared a good fire and 
ſupper againſt their return; and in about two 
hours the almoſt frozen Turk and his governor 
arrived, not in the leaſt able to ſtand, when took 
out of the chaiſe ; one of their horſes fell down 


in the ſnow, where he lay, and could not be 


moved, but was found dead next morning ; we 


were ſo much wearied and harraſſed, that we 


had but little appetite to ſupper, tho' our whole 
{tage this day was no more than ſeven miles. 
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In the morning, the ſnow having thawed, the Bolſena. 


roads were not ſo bad ; we ſoon therefore came 


to the town of Bolſena, and the lake of the ſame 


name, which we had deſcried at a diſtance the 
preceding night, in our great diſtreſs ; I took 


notice of great quantities of wild fowl in and 
about this lake; in the middle are two iſlands, 


in one of which I was told, that a famous queen 


of the Oſtrogoths, a moſt excellent lady, was 
firſt confined, and afterwards baſely murdered, 
by her neareſt relation ; on the other is a con- 
vent of capuchins, moſt delightfully ſituated. 


After having travelled ſome miles by the fide a woos, | 


of the above lake, we came to a wood called 
Boſco Helerao, which, our poſtilion informed 
us, 


called Boſco 
Heler no. 
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us, was formerly very dangerous to paſs thro, 
being much infeſted with robbers and thieves, 
on which ſome pope, I think it was Sextus 
Quintus, iſſued out an order, that whoever 
ſhould deſtroy any of theſe banditti, ſhould have 
a free pardon, and receive four hundred erowns, 
on bringing in his head; ſo that in a ſhort time, 
for the ſake of the reward, one rogue deſtroyed 
another ; and you now paſs without any fear of 
danger; notwithſtanding I was under ſome ſmall 
apprehenſion ; for, in the middle of the wood, 
three men came out of a thicket, when we 
ſtopped, and ſeemed to ſtand on our defence, 
tho' deſtitute of any fire-arms; on ſeeing this, 
they ſoon retired into the the thicket again ; in 
all caſes of this nature, it is beſt never to diſcover 
any ſigns of fear; as ſoon as we had got thro 
the wood, we arrived at Montefiaſcone, beauti- 
fully fituated on an hill, the road runs by the 
fide of the walls, and does not enter the town; 
the poſt-houſe belonging to it ſtands by itſelf at 
about a quarter of a mile diſtant, where we put 
up, and from thence took a walk to take a ſurvey 
of the town, and drink ſome of their Muſcatelli 
wine, for which this place is ſo famous ; the 
landlord of. the inn related to us the following 


Remarkable ftory of a German biſhop, who was going to 


Rome ; he was, as moſt of his brethren are, a 
great admirer of the juice of the grape, and had 
he chanced to have lived in the times of Paga- 
niſm, Bacchus would have been his favourite 


dieity; however, the character of this jolly biſhop 


is applicable to his countrymen in general, ac- 
| cCording 
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cording to their own poet, who gives them this 
character, X 


Germani poſſint cunctos tolerare labores, 
O utinam poſſint, tam bene ferre ſitim ! 


His cuſtom in travelling was to ſend his fervant 
before him, in order to find out where the beſt 
wine was to be had, and when he had diſcovered 
it, he was to write in large characters on the 
wall, the word %, as much as to ſay, here it is; 
the ſervant arriving at this town, and finding 
the wine to be ſo extraordinarily good, wrote 
on the wall, ef, eff, eff, repeating it thrice, to 
denote to his maſter the ſuperlative excellence 
of the wine ; the biſhop ſoon arrives, and ob- 
ſerving the ſignal, calls for ſome of the wine 


} i 


directly, and being extremely pleaſed with it, 


drank ſo freely, that it threw him into a violent 


fever, of which he ſoon after died; he lies buried 


at a little church not far diſtant; we went to 
ſee his tomb and epitaph, erected by his ſervant, 
it is under the altar, where the faid biſhop is re- 
preſented at full length, having a mitre on his 


head; on each fide are two eſcutcheons of his 


arms and likewife two wine glaſſes, in allufion' 


to the accident, which occafioned his death; at 
his feet, but very much defaced, are to be ſeen” 
the following words eft, eft, eff, propter nimium 
ft, Job. defucris Dominus meus mortuus et; tis (aid 
he left a conſiderable legacy to his ſervant, and 


ſomething annually to this church where he lies 


buried; it is called St. Flavien; on your entrance 
you deſcend a very natrow ſtair-caſe, and come 


into another church, underneath that you firſt 
A a | entered ; 
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entered; and, conſidering the ſituation, it is to- 
lerably light ; the wine was ſo agreeable, that! 
drank plentifully of it, but took the precaution 
not to imitate the biſhop's example: this town js 
very ancient, and has a large church with a fine 
cupola, in which was married the chevalier de St. 
George, commonly called in England the pre- 
tender, to the. princeſs Sobieſki ; there being 
nothing more worth ſeeing in this place, we ſet 
out and deſcended a ſmall hill, and then travelled 
thro' a fine champaign country till we came to 
Viterbo, being a ſmall ſtage of eight miles. 
Our horſes falling lame, we were obliged to 
ſtay at this city two days, ſo I had ſufficient op- 


portunity to ſurvey it; the firſt place I went to 


was the convent, where the body of St. Roa 
is buried ; ſhe lies at full length in a fine gilt 
caſe, in a ſmall room belonging thereto; to gain 
admittance we went firſt into the church ad- 


joining, and on the right hand fide of the altar 


hangs a bell; on pulling, it, a nun comes to the 
iron grate; on telling her what you come for, 
ſhe makes no reply, but unlocking a pair of 
folding doors like a large preſs, ſhe diſcovers to 
your view the gilt caſe, with the ſaint at full 
length, ſeveral large wax candles are burning 
before her, and during the time we were there, 
the nun was on her knees ; we were alſo obliged 
to kneel, tho' on the outſide of the grate : ſhe 
ſeemed to be about eighteen years of age, her 
face appeared plump and ſolid, tho' black by 
length of time, her nails were perfect ; the nun 
aſſured us, ſhe had been dead-near 3oo years ; 


the 
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the nuns at this convent make artificial flowers, 
huſwives, &c. with which they touch St. Roſa, 
and then diſpoſe of them to the poor ignorant 
bigots, who flock here continually to ſee this 
noted faint, from whom they drain. large ſums 
of money ; theſe baubles, ſo purchaſed, are pre- 
ſerved as ſo many precious relics. 

The cathedral is an ancient venerable edifice, 
in which are the tombs of four popes, but re- 
markable for little elſe ; the town is large, ſitua- 
ted at the bottom of an high hill, and has very 
good buildings ; but principally famous for ex- 
cellent fountains of extraordinary fine water; ſome 
of them are medicinal : great numbers from 
Rome and other places reſort here to drink them. 


We ſet out from Viterbo on Aſh-wedneſday, 


or the firſt day of Lent; during this ſeaſon an 
Engliſhman on his travels in this country may 
reaſonably expect to be either ſtarved or poiſoned; 
to prevent which, I got a quarter of lamb roaſted 
over night, being well aſſured that it would be 
impoſſible to procure any meat upon the road; 
but was obliged to conceal it in the chaiſe, with 
as much care as if J had ſtole it; my companion 
was a Roman Catholic, whoſe pulſe ] firſt felt, 
and, finding hunger had made him forget his 


religion, I diſcovered my lamb, with which he 


ſeemed highly pleaſed, and ſoon came into my 
way of thinking; that it was no ſin for a perſon 
to eat what he could get, when he was hungry: 
the Turk and his governor, who were in the 


firſt chaiſe, frequently ſtopped, and got ſome 


eggs fried in oil, and civilly aſked me to eat ſome 
with them, which I refuſed ; fo that the prieſt 
A a 2 - = ou 
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took me to be a faint of a Proteſtant, to faſt all 


day; little ſuſpecting how herctically I was pro- 
vided for ; but his good opinion did not continue 
long; for inadvertently we left the bones in the 
chaiſe, which the poſtilion ſeeing, diſcovered 
them to the prieſt ; he excuſed: me, as an Eng- 
liſnhman, but threatened the other with the in- 
quiſition, which would certainly have been his 
doom, had I not brought him off, by declaring, 
that tho often defired by me, he ſtill refuſed 
to eat: on this we became good friends again, 
and proceeded forwards on our journey : I beg 
the reader's pardon, for relating an incident that 
at firſt may appear but trifling ; I ſhall juſt ob- 
ſerve, that my only motive was to ſhew to what 
a wretched ſtate of ſlavery, and blind ſubmiſſion, 
the common people of this country are reduced, 
when the artful cunning prieſts are maſters, not 
only of their riches and underſtandings, but even 


of their very appetites. 


Barren, de- 
ſert country, 


We came next to a ſmall town, called Monte 
Roſa, within twenty-two miles of Rome, a poor 
inſignificant place; and ſoon paſſed over an open 
country, called Campagnia di Roma, badly cul- 
tivated, and as poorly inhabited; for I never faw 
in any place, ſo few people on the road, ſo near 
a capital; and what one would never have ex- 
pected in approaching fo renowned a city as 
Rome; the whole country on this fide of it 
appeared a forlorn, wild, melancholy place, not 
ſo much as a houſe or barn to be ſeen; we 
ſcarcely met with a living creature, till within 
three miles of Rome: this part of Italy was once 


the richeſt and moſt fertile ſpot of ground in the 
univerſe, 
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univerſe, in the times of the old Romans, when 
trade and induſtry flourifhed ; but fince it has 
been ſubje to the pope, and other eccleſiaſtical, 
tyrannical powers, the very nature of it is changed; 
the very air altered; for, from a fine, ſalubrious 
and healthful one, it is now quite the reverſe: 
in the ſummer time you are almoſt poiſoned 
with noxious vapours, ariſing from ſtagnated 
bogs, for want of draining and cultivating: at 
about twelve miles diſtant we firſt ſaw the top 
of the cupola of St. Peter's church; when im- 
mediately our chaiſes ſtopped, and the poſtilions 
pulled of their hats, and repeated a ſnort prayer; 
after this, you ſee nothing of it till you come 
within about two miles of Rome: I can't ſay 
it anſwered my expectation at firſt ſight, having 


heard ſo much ſaid of it; for, in my opinion, 


it does not make ſo noble an appearance, at that 
diſtance, - as our St. Pauls at London does, how- 
ever it may excel it on a nearer ſurvey: a little 


before we came to Ponte Molo, we paſſed by an 
old tomb, ſaid to be the emperor Nero's, a 


monſter in nature, who plainly evinced, that 


abſolute power is too great to be lodged in the 
hands of any fingle mortal, by his infamous vile 
abuſe of it ! we then went over the bridge, called. 


Ponte Molo, and in a quarter of an hour we 


arrived at the gate of Rome, called Porto del 
Popolo, at twenty two hours, or, after the Eng- 


liſh account, four o'clock in the afternoon, all 
of us being extremely well pleaſed, that, at laſt, 
after ſo fatiguing and dangerous a journey, we 
had ſo happily arrived at this ſo famous and ce- 
lebrated city, 

No 
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No city in the univerſe has ſo much employed 
the pens of the learned, as Rome, both Pagan 
and Þa al; barely to read what has been ſaid of 
it, 3 be the buſineſs of a man's whole life, 
it has been miſtreſs of the world twice, once 
by her arms, and laſtly by her policy; and not- 
withſtanding the mortal blow given to the do- 
minion and tyranny, ſhe had ſo long exerciſed 
over the conſciences of mankind by the happy 
reformation, - yet its power is not ſo deſpicable 
as ſome warm ſanguine perſons imagine; for 
while it requires the moiſt abſolute, blind ſub- 
miſſion, to all its decrees; it will always be coun- 
tenanced by ſeveral kings and potentates, who 
90, hand in hand, in conjunction with the prieſts, 

in order to enſlave their reſpective ſubjects; and 
the many lucrative · poſts it has in its diſpoſal, 
will be a fine proviſion for the younger branches 
of great and noble families; ſo that leaving chriſ- 
tianity entirely out of the queſtion, with which 
it ſeems to have little or no connection, the 
popes have invented the fineſt political ſcheme 
ever yet thought of, to render themſelves maſters 
of the riches of the univerſe, Mahometaniſm 
alone excepted, and it would puzzle the niceſt 
caſuiſt to determine which religion has moſt 
benefited mankind, Popery or that of Mahomet: 
ſo far of Rome in general, the truth of the above 
- obſervations will evidently appear in a more par- 
ticular deſcription of this celebrated city: different 
authors have taken as various methods in de- 
{cribing the magnificent buildings, antiquities, 
ſtatues, paintings, &c. and the other innumerable 
beauties of this place; for my part I ſhall _ 
ne 
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fine myſelf to no particular 'rule, but mention 
them as either curioſity or any other motive in- 
duced me to viſit them. |; 

The next morning after our arrival, the prieſt, 
and his young convert the Turkiſh nobleman, 
in company with myſelf, went to ſee that fo 
much admired wonder of the world, the church 


St. Peter's. 


of St. Peter, which, for its ſuperlative magnifi- 


cence, richneſs and grandeur, excels all the 
edifices in the whole univerſe: I made an obſerva- 
tion, which ſeveral others have done before me, 
which is, that the oftner I entered the church, 
t ſeemed larger than at firſt, and I always found 
out ſomething new and worthy of admiration, 
which I had overlooked ; before the church is 
; ſpacious area, of a circular form, and ſur- 
wunded with a piazza, conſiſting of ſeveral rows 
of marble columns, and ornamented with a great 
many fine ftatues, with a noble obeliſk in the 
middle, and a large fountain on each fide ; from 
hence you aſcend twenty-four marble ſteps, each 
ſtep as long as the front of the church, which 
s 400 feet, which bring you to a ſtately porch, 
with ſeveral fine -marble pillars on each fide; 
the roof is finely. gilt ; there are five doors from 
hence to enter into St. Peter's, for this porch of 
tlelf would make a large church; one of theſe 
five doors or gates was walled up, which is 
called Porta Sancta, or the Holy Door, and 
never opened but once in fifty years, and that 
kin the jubilee year, two of theſe Doors are 
braſs, of prodigious fine workmanſhip, made 
In the time of Eugenius IV. on which is re- 


preſented the ſaid pope crowning ſome prince; 


theſe 
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theſe doors are thirteen or fourteen feet wide, 
and near 46 feet high; I was informed at Rome, 
that the length of this famous building on the 
outſide, including the porch and the walls, was 
700 and odd feet; the church is built in the 
form of a croſs; the length of the ſaid croſs, 
from north to ſouth, on the outſide, is near 540 
feet, and within fide 500, or thereabouts; the 
breadth of the body 86 feet, the height near 
150, the breadth or front full 400 feet, the cir- 
cumference of the cupola 620 feet, the diame- 
ter within 143, and from the floor to the top of 
the croſs on the ball 432 feet: this is the ac- 
count I had given me as authentic, and tho' J 
never meaſured it myſelf, I believe it to be pret- 
ty exact; the roof of the church is very 5 


ornamented, with large gilt roſes in ſquares, and 


ſupported by ſeveral ſtrong pillars, marble to 
appearance, tho I was informed they were only 
free-ſtone, caſed with fine beautiful coloured 
marble, adorned with the heads of ſome popes 
in baſſo relievo; and above theſe is a pidgeon 
admirably well done; directly under the grand 
cupola (for there are ſeveral ſmall ones) ſtands 
the famous high altar made of braſs, over 
which is a canopy, with vallance and frin- 
ges all of the ſame metal ; it is ſupported by 
four noble large pillars, upwards of 60 feet high 
from the pavement of the church, each pillar is 


| lome yards in circumference, and wreathed 


about with vine-trees and- leaves ; ſeyeral little 
angels appear as climbing up the branches, and 
numbers of bees crawling on the leaves; the 


becs allude to the arms of pope Urban VIII. who 
: cauſed 
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cauſed this famous altar or canopy to be erect- 
ed; on each column of this altar is a fine ſtatue 
of an angel, in braſs gilt, full ſeventeen. feet 
high, which has a very noble appearance; and 
it is, in my opinion, the greateſt and moſt mag- 
nificent ornament in the whole church, and can 
never be ſufficiently admired. | 
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Underneath this famous altar, by a deſcent: of carl 
twelve marble ſteps, you come to a little chapel, Per, ac. 


where the half bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul 
are ſaid to be depoſited ; at the top of the ſtairs 
is a demi-circle of fine marble balluſters or rails, 
about which are one hundred large filver lamps 
perpetually burning; I ſaw great numbers of 
people on their knees before this balluſtrade, 
looking very earneſtly at the place where the 
bodies of the two ſaints are ſuppoſed to lie; near 
this altar, on the right hand, is an old black 
copper ſtatue of St. Peter, in a fitting poſture, 
with his right hand lifted up, as if in the action 


of bleſſing, and his right foot a little extended; 


a great many poor wretches are weak enough 
to adore this image, and kiſs the foot with the 
greateſt devotion, others rub their beads againſt 
it; I once ſaw an old fellow rubbing the crown 
of his head againſt the ſole of the foot, that had 
I not been acquainted it was an act of religion, 
I ſhould have imagined he was troubled with 
vermin, and by means of the friction was de- 
ſtroying them; it is great pity the ſtatue had 
not been placed ſomewhat lower, for being out of 
the reach of their devout lips, it looks quite ru 
and black, whereas the foot, with kiſſing and 
rubbing. it, is bright and ſhining, St. Peter then 
"2 would 
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would have made a better appearance; theſe 
devotees might have kiſſed him all over, and 
conſequently the reſt of his body would ſoon 
have been as bright and ſplendid as his foot. A 
little way on the left hand, as you enter the 
church, there is an iron grate fixed againſt the 
wall, behind which is a ſtone, on which the 
tell you the bodies of the two above-mentioned 

ſaints were divided. | | 
There are in this church twenty fix chapel, 
dedicated to different ſaints ; in that called Cle 
mentina lies the body of St. Gregory the great, 
and in another St, Chryſoſtom, 1n a third a re 
markable crucifix made 300 years fince by thi 
famous Cavalino, indeed in every chapel there 
is ſomething curious, and worthy of obſervation 
and the inimitable beauty and richneſs of theſe 
and the altars round the walls are ſcarcely to be 
, conceived ; at the farther end of the churc 
ſtands the . ancient 'wooden chair of St. Peter 
ſupported by four prieſts in their pontifical robes 
all caft in braſs, and of exquiſite workmanſhip 
the glory that is ſpread round is likewiſe of braſ 
gilt, and makes a moſt illuſtrious appearance the 
the old wooden chair is not vifible, but encloſed is fl 
in a rich caſe of braſs gilt, in order to preſerve jjrtl, 
it, and is, I think, one of the greateſt curioſitie the 
| in this place; near this chair, both on the righi was 
hand and left, are ſome valuable ſtatues of mar- of f 
ble, but eſpecially one on the left, as you ſtand he 
before the. chair, of a beautiful woman, naked ing; 
 fotguriouſly and inimitably done, that it excited f. 
the paſſion of 'a 'Spaniard to commit a very in | 
decent action before it, upon which, the os 
| | that 
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that ſo much gained the eſteem of the Spaniard, 
was ordered to be covered, as it was when I ſaw 


it; another ſtatue on the right, repreſents charity, 


with a child ſucking at her breaſt ; and another 


by her fide crying, is much eſteemed; there 
are in this church a great many large pictures 


of moſaic of great value; that of St. Peter, with 


Ananias, dead before him, is the moſt curious ; 
the altar-piece, repreſenting St. Michael in mo- 


ſaic likewiſe, is finiſhed in ſo lively a manner, 
that it cannot be too much admired ; there are 
innumerable other hiſtorical pieces executed with 
inimitable art and genius, a bare repetition of them 
would be tedious ; here are alſo many fine tombs 
of different popes, as magnificent as imagination 
can form; as that of Leo XI. Urban VIII. In- 
nocent VIII. and divers others, which are glo- 


rious beyond expreſſion; the tomb of the coune 


teſs Matilda deſerves notice, as likewiſe that of 
Chriſtina, the famous queen of Sweden; and 


over the door-caſe, going tp the ſtairs leading 


to the top of the church, lies in a porphyry ura 
finely poliſhed ; the princeſs Sobieſki, wife of 
the pretender, with an inſcription, wherein ſhe 
is ſtiled queen of Great Britain; there are two 
little boys or angels holding an oval portrait of 
the faid princeſs in oil colours, done when ſhe 
was living ; the pavement of the church is all 
of fine marble, moſt beautifully inlaid, and the 


whole inſide ornamented with the richeſt gild- 


ings, .and fineſt emboſſed work that can any 
where be met with ; in ſhort, fully to deſcribe 
the infinite variety of fine paintings, marble and 
braſs ſtatues, ſuperb monuments, and the other 
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Sacriſty, 


The out- 


fide, &c, 
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invaluable curioſities, all diſpoſed in ſo harmonious 
and admirable a manner, would be a work of 
infinite labour, and fill a large volume. | 
The ſacriſty, or veſtry, is well worth ſeeing ; 
here are preſerved the moſt valuable relics richly 


caſed in the pureſt gold and filver, the church- 


late and other ſacred utenſils in ſolid gold, en- 
riched with diamonds and other precious ſtones, 
as chalices, candleſticks, crucifixes, ſhrines, and 
prieſtly veſtments, almoſt ineſtimable. 

Having already briefly deſcribed the inſide 
of this great edifice, I will give a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of the outſide, and ſhall firſt begin with 
the top or upper part; you aſcend by a fine 
gradual ſtair-caſe, without the leaſt fatigue, till 
you arrive at what they call the terraſs, when 
you : diſcern all the ſmall cupolas which are 


| over, and give light to thoſe chapels before- 


mentioned ; here you may range about as in a 
little town, and the place is fo large and ſpaci- 
ous, that a ſtranger may eafily loſe himſelf; 
here are ſeveral little ſhops, or work-houſes up- 
on it, as joiners, carpenters, and thoſe where 
the' moſaic pictures are done; the workmen in 
this kind of work have pieces of marble, and 
ſtones of divers colours of due gradations, which 
they adjuſt in ſo lively a manner, and with ſuch 
wonderful art, as a painter does his eil colours, 
and full as expreſſive of the paſſions; I could 
enlarge much on the beautifulneſs and conve- 
niency of this outſide part of the church, which 
would ſeem incredible to any perſon who had 
not been there on it; from hence, by an eaſy 
aſcent, you reach the top of the cupola, 10 5 

Whicl 
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which you have a perfect view of the city of 
Rome under you, and all the country for ſeve- 


ral miles round, with delightful proſpects of 


numbers of noblemens villas, or country-ſeats ; 


we meaſured the inſide of the ball on the top, 


and found it capable of containing 24 men, tho' 
here they will tell you thirty; the height is fo 
great, that when you are at the bottom, it does 
not appear to be larger than a man's head; I 
ſhall now ' briefly deſcribe the front of the 


church, and point out what I think a great de- 
ſet; it is wholly compoſed of free-ſtone, and 


makes a grand appearance, but it more reſem- 


bles a grand palace rather than a church, for 


as you approach near it, you cannot diſcern ſo 
much as one fingle dome or cupola, altho' fo 
numerous, nor even the grand cupola of all; 
but it conſiſts of one ſtrait line without any va- 
riety, excepting that on the top, where are 13 
fine ſtatues of our Saviour aud his twelve apoſ- 
tles, which appear in their natural ſize and di- 
menfion when you ſurvey them from the ground, 
but when on the top, they meaſure ſomewhat 
more than 18 feet; I cannot help obſerving, 
that however inferior our St. Paut's may be in 
ſome reſpects, yet in the beauty and gracefulneſs 
of the front, it is vaſtly ſuperior to this of St. 
Peter's, the turrets at each end, and the pedi- 
ment in the middle, and at the ſame time a com- 
pleat view of the grand dome, giving it altoge- 


ther a moſt charming air of magnificence; at 


my entering the church I juſt barely mentioned 
the area, or more properly the piazza before the 
front of it, I ſhall now be a little more expli- 

| | Cit, 
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Piazeabefore cit; it is a ſpacious open Place, as ſtately and 


St. P eter 8. 


grand as imagination can well form, and ſo large 
that it is ſaid to be capable of containing two 
hundred thouſand men; a portico is built round 
it of free ſtone and ſupported by four rows of 
large pillars; it is of an oval form, and very 
convenient in wet weather for peoplę to walk 
in, or in very hot weather to ſcreen them from 
the too intenſe heat of the ſun, being half a 
mile in compaſs and of a conſiderable breadth; 
there is a great number of ſtatues on the top, 


and at each end the arms of the popes; in the 


middle of the piazza is the famous guglia, or 


Egyptian pyramid, before - mentioned, which 


was. brought out of Egypt, and dedicated to 
Auguſtus and Tiberius Cæſar, Sextus Quintus 
cauſed it to be erected after it had lain in ruins 
a vaſt number of years, by great promiſes to any 
perſon that would undertake to ſet it up; at 
length a famous archite& called Fontano, hap- 
pily accompliſhed it; this pyramid has no hiero- 
glyphics on it, as moſt of the others in Rome 
have; the method of its being brought out of Egypt 
is painted in one of the rooms of the Vatican 
palaces, it is all of one ſtone except the baſis, 
and is of granate or ſpeckled marble, the height 
including the baſis is 108 feet, it reſts upon 
four lions of braſs gilt, the weight is ſaid to be 
one million, 180 thouſand pounds; on the very 
top is a croſs of braſs, in the inſide of which 
is a piece of the wooden one that our Saviour 
was crucified upon; on each fide. of this pyra- 
mid, but at ſome diſtance, is a fine fountain con- 
tinually playing, which renders the piazza very 

agreeable 


. 
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agreeable as well as cool; I have ſometimes ſeen 
theſe fountains fling out ſo much water as 'to 
occaſion a perfect miſt ; a great many people 
walk here to enjoy what they call here the freſco 
of an evening after a ſultry day, which is both 
a pleaſant and healthful amuſement; I have now 
finiſhed the deſcription of this ſtructure, both 
within fide and without, and ſhall conclude with 
the following Lines of Mr. Pope, which J uſed 
often to repeat on ſurveying St. Peter's church ; 


Thus when we view ſome well proportioned 
dome, 4 

(The world'sjuſt wonder, andev'nthineO Rome!) 

No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize, 

All comes united to th' admiring eyes, 

No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length ap- 

ar, | 
The whole at once is bold and regular. 
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Adjoining to the above church, on the right pace ef 
hand, ſtands 'the Vatican palace, a prodigious **Varican 


pile of buildings, but, in my N very irre- 
gular, having been built at different times, one 
pope building one part, a ſecond another, and 
a third altering both; it is ſituated on a riſing 
ground, you aſcend to it by a noble wide ſtair- 


caſe, which brings you into the great hall, 


called Sala Regia, where the pope receives fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, adorned with a variety of 
the moſt excellent paintings; the great number 
of rooms ſaid to be in this palace ſeems altoge- 


ther incredible; ſome will tell you they amount 


to 12500, others to 8000 ; if either account be 
| true 
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true, they muſt - undoubtedly reckon every little 
cloſet to make up the number, for the rooms in 


general, at leaſt thoſe that I ſaw, were large and 


magnificent; and how the edifice, though fo im- 
menſely large, could centain ſo vaſt, a number, 
I am incapable of accounting for; there are ſe- 
veral fine paintings on the' walls of ſome of theſe 
rooms, where I ſaw ſeveral. painters copying 
thoſe of the famous Raphael ; this noble pa- 
lace 'is kept very dirty, the pope ſeldom refid- 


ing here, except ſometimes in the winter; it 


conſiſts of no leſs. than twenty-two different 


courts; the moſt remarkable particulars are, the 


pope's chapel, or what they call the chapel of 


Siſto; it is a very beautiful place, in which is that 


ſomuch admired picture of the laſt judgment done 
by the famous Michael Angelo, the large room 
where the pope waſhes the pilgrims feet every 
Maundy Thurſday, the room on whoſe walls 
is finely painted the victory of Conſtantine the 


Great over the tyrant Maxentius, done by the 


great Raphael; the long gallery of maps is well 
worth ſeeing, where a perſon may ſpend a whole 
day with great ſatisfaction, for on the walls are 


| painted very diſtinctly maps of the pope's do- 


Library - 


minions, where you may ſee every province, 
city, village, river, caſtles and other places where 
any thing remarkable in hiſtory has happened; 
but what I think the greateſt curioſity is the fine 
building, where the tamous Vatican library 1s 
preſerved ; here is the fineſt collection of books, 


both printed and in manuſcript, in the world; 
the latter are invaluable; they ſhew you a Virgil 
and a Terence 14 hundred years old, the Goſ- 


pels 
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pels written by St. Chryſoſtom's own hand, with 
ſeveral Hebrew, Greek and Chineſe manuſcripts, 
ſo well known to the learned all over Europe, 
that a repetition would be needleſs, and to the 
unlearned dry and unentertaining ; I ſhall there- 
fore only mention one particular, which is, that 
here are carefully preſerved, the book which 
king Henry VIII. of England wrote againſt Lu- 
ther on the ſcven ſacraments, with a dedication 
of it in two Latin verſes, wrote with his own 
hand, to pope Leo X. and likewiſe a collection 
of the love letters, both in French and Engliſh, 


of that magnanimous monarch to Anne Bullen, 


they commonly ſhew the above to all Engliſh- 
men who viſit this place. 
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Adjoining to the palace is the famous garden, Garden of 
videre. 


called Belvidere ; the fituation is charming, but 
on the whole a very irregular piece of ground, 
for it ſeems to be rather three diſtin& gardens 
than an entire one; however it is beautifully or- 
namented with orange trees, fine ſnady walks, 
and fountains, but chiefly admired for ſome great 
curioſities, as the famous pine-apple gilt, ſo 
large, that three can ſcarce fathom it, and twice 
as high as the talleſt man can reach; the two 
great peacocks of the ſame mettle, four or five 
yards in length, which Rood antiently on the 
tomb of Scipio Africanus, that great general, 


who put an end to the Carthaginian ſtate ; here 


are likewiſe ſome inimitable ſtatues, reckoned a- 
mongſt the fineſt in antiquity, as a Venus riſing 
out of the ſea, the rivers Nile and Tiber in a 
reclining poſition,” the famous Apollo, the cele- 
brated Cleopatra, the trunk of an Hercules, 

Se | which 
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which has got neither head, arms or legs; not- 
withſtanding it appears from the remains to be 
ſo fine a piece of ſtatuary, that Michael Angelo 
uſed to ſay, he had learned more from it than 
from any thing heihad ever ſeen, and from 
thence it goes by the hame of Michael Angelo's 
ſchool, laſtly hes ſtatue of Laocoon, with his 
two. children, and ſerpents twining round them, 
all executed in the moſt maſterly manner, out 
of one entire piece of marble. 

Leons. The late pope dying about this time occaſion- 

ac a ſede vacante, as it is here called. when the 

holy See or popedom is vacant; in order there- 
fore to chooſe one, the cardinals ſit in conclave: 
before I deſcribe any more places in this great 
city, I ſhall give my readers an account of the 
ceremony obſerved in chuſing a pope : the car- 
dinals all meet in a place over the portico of St. 
Peter's church; they have each of them, two 
ſmall rooms, one. for themſelves, and another 
for a valet, or ſome ſuch perſon, for ſeveral of 
them being ſo very antient, are obliged to have 
ſomebody to attend them ; the doors are brick'd 
up during the conclave, the windows likewiſe, 
excepting a little ſquare place to let in air, and 

to receive their proviſions at, by the help of a 

wheel that turns round; in this manner they are 

confined till they can agree in their choice of a 

pope, who is always choſen out of one of theſe 

cardinals, and the election is determined by a 

majority of votes; each cardinal has his provi- 

ſions and wine 5 his own palace; I have 
daily ſeen large . baſkets loaded with the ſame, 


and covered with oil ſkin, on which was the 
5 arms 
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two men, by a pole on their ſhoulders ; ſome- 
imes they continue a conſiderable while before 


parties and factions, every popiſh prince endea- 
vouring to procure a new pope in his own in- 
tereſt ; they were ſo long in determining before 


veral died for want of freſh air in this place of 
confinement; I frequently ſaw them come to 
their little windows to receive the benefit of it, 
as it happened to be in very hot weather. 


ſaw the prince de Croce, embaſſadour from the 
late emperor Charles VI. of Germany, make 
his public entry; he went in great ſtate to St, 
Peter's, attended by fifteen coaches in his own 
livery, and a great number of ſervants in the 
richeſt liveries ; four of the coaches were drawn 
by ſix horſes, the pages, who walked on each 
ide, were moſt magnificently dreſſed; the top of 
the outſide of the ſtate coach was covered with 
crimſon velvet, embroidered with gold, the reins 
and bridles of the horſes were of a thick gold 
lace, he gut out at the ſteps of the church, at three 
of the fineſt altars a velvet carpet was laid, and 
cuſhion of the ſame for him to kneel upon; after 
having paid his devotion at theſe three altars, 


ſtrictly when he paſſed by the old black image 
of St. Peter before-mentioned, whether he would 
take any notice of it, but I perceived he payed 
not the leaſt homage or adoration, but ſmiled to 
ſee ſo many poor wretches kiſſing and rubbing 


— 


arms of the cardinal it belonged to, carried by 


hey come to any reſolution, being divided into 


they could pitch upon the preſent pope, that ſe- 


he walked round the church; I obſerved pretty 


R 
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8 ; Embaſſadorg 
During the time of the above conclave, I mr prey 
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it with ſo much zeal and devotion ; after he 
had gone round the church, he was conducted 
up to the conclave of the cardinals, juſt barely 
to ſalute them, no perſon being allowed to hold 
any private converſation with them, for fear of 
influencing their votes ; he then returned back 
in the ſame grand, magnificent manner as he 
came ; the form of the coronation of the preſent 
pope, at this time choſen, I ſhall defer for the 
preſent, and proceed in my farther account of 
this city. 5 855 
Ignorance There are here in Rome a ſet of people, dif- 
of che ant. tinguiſhed by the appellation of antiquarians; 
as ſoon as any Engliſhman arrives, eſpecially if 
he be a perſon of quality, he is certain of hay- 
ing numbers of them offering themſelves as 
connoiſſeurs in antiquities, ſtatues, pictures, &c. 
and recommending themſelves as guides to at- 
tend you, in ſurveying the curioſities of the a- 
bove kind, and explaining them to you; too 
many of our young noblemen are often deceived 
and impoſed upon by theſe perſons, eſpecially 
if not competent judges in antiquities and paint- 
ings ; for they will make them believe a copy, 
to be an original of Raphael, Angelo, Titian, 
or any other great painter, which they purchaſe 
at an extravagant price, and procure an hand- 
ſome premium from both buyer and ſeller ; and 
in going about to ſhew you the curioſities of 
Rome, I have known ſome of them fo igno- 
rant, that they could not tell the ſtatue or me- 
dal of Conſtantine the firſt Chriſtian emperor, 
Lom that of Alexander the great. There are 
indeed ſome few of them perſons of ſenſe, 
| ability 
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ability and judgment, who come recommended 
by ſome Roman nobleman, and may be confi 

in, but it is very difficult to meet with one of 
0 this ſtamp, I took therefore the uſual method, 


* which is to purchaſe a little uſeful book, called 


a Guide to Strangers, enabling you to find out, 
and deſcribing moſt of the places and curioſities 
in and about Rome, ſo that I had no occaſion 
for the aſſiſtance of theſe knaviſh, ignorant an- 
tiquarians. | 

The firſt place I viſited in my route, was the 
church of Onofrios, ſituated very pleaſantly up- 
on an hill; here is the tomb of that famous 


ture finely painted ; there are likewiſe ſevera 
other good pictures ; from the hill you have a 
good proſpect of ſome part of the town; deſ- 
cending Gout hence I came to the ſtreet called 


the duke Salviatta, and prince Corniſi, a cardi- 
nal nephew of the late pope ; after having view- 
ed theſe palaces, I went thro' a gate called Sep- 
timiana, and turning on the right, ſoon came 


diſtance from the town, and affords a fine proſ- 
pect of Rome ; the palace is very beautiful, and 


ings; the gardens belonging to it are very noble, 
and adorned with ſeveral good ſtatues, fine foun- 


obſervation, to which he gains an eaſy admit- 
tance: not far from hence is the old palace of 
| I-59. Y Abbate 


Longara, in which are the two fine palaces of 


part of it well furniſned with excellent paint- 


tains and water-works, well worth a ſtranger's 


Italian poet Torquato Taſſo, and over it his pic- Tim's 
| tomb. 


to the famous villa of prince Pamfilia, beauti- vis ef 
fully fituated on a riſing ground, at a ſmall “ale. 
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Abbate Benedetti, who, when he died, left it by 
will to Lewis XIVth of France: 
Fine lan- Returning again into town, you ſee the fine 
' Fountain made by pope Paulus Quintus, the 
water of which is brought by an aqueduct zo 
miles from a place called Braciano, and from 
this fountain many others in this city are ſup- 
plied ; adjacent to this ſtands a convent of Fran- 
Convent of Ciſcan fryars, delightfully fituated on a hill call- 
ed San Petro Montorio, on which it is ſaid St. 
Peter was crucified with his head downwards, 
and in memory of this tranſaction, there is built 
a little round chapel, exactly on the very ſpot 
where he ſuffered; in the church belonging to 
the convent, the thing moſt worthy obſervation, 
is the famous picture of our Saviour's transfigu- 
ration, done by Raphael, and ſaid to be the very 
laſt he ever finiſhed, and the moſt eſteemed by 
him of any of his other inimitable performances; 
here is alſo the tomb of the earl of Tir-oen, or 
Tyrone, that arch rebel, who fled from Ireland 
in queen Elizabeth's reign, and died here; you 
ſee likewiſe two very fine ſtatues of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, done by Michael Angelo; on this hil 
lies buried the famous poet Statius, and from 
the top of it, you have the. beſt proſpect that 
can be had of the city of Rome; Ithen returned 
home, having been ſufficiently ſatisfied with this 
day's:ramble. | 20851. | 
The next morning I took my final leave of 
my two fellow - travellers before - mentioned; 
namely, the prieſt, and Germanicus the young 
Turkiſh nobleman, who were ſetting out to 
ome monaſtery near Naples, where the new 


Chriſtian 
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by MW Chriſtian convert, with his governor, was going 
to ſeclude himſelf for ever from the world; the co-rerfation 
_ rejudice of education is ſo great, that we gene- Tar. 
he rally believe the Turks to be a barbarous illiterate 
30 ſort of people, deſtitute of all morals, and al- 
m moſt entirely given up to cruelty and luſt ; what- 


p- ever their general character may be, I muſt do 
n- W fignior Germanicus the juſtice to acknowledge, 
chat a more ſenſible, humane, worthy young 
dt, Gentleman could not be met with ; his conver- 
de fation was the moſt agreeable imaginable, his ap- 
ul prehenſion ſurprizingly quick, and his morals 
ol WF untainted ; underſtanding I was a Proteſtant,” he 
to would frequently, when his governor chanced 
an to be abſent, aſk me ſeveral queſtions relating 
u- to our faith; and ſeemed much pleaſed with my 
1 anſwers, that J believe in a very little time, he 


by Wl would have gladly quitted the Romiſh religion, 
85 with which he ſeemed much diſſatisfied; he 
0 frankly owned, that a great many of their cere- 


nd monies were attended with too much ſuperſti- i 
o tion, and their worſhip ſeemed to border on 1 
nd idolatry; and that he took an entire averſion to lf 
ul the Italian people, whoſe morals were the worſt 9 
2M of any nation he had ever met with, tho' the ll 
uy prieſt had endeavoured to perſuade: him they | 
ed were the beſt in the world; thus would he of- 

his ten reaſon, and as it manifeſted in what light 


popery appeared to an honeſt unenlightened 


of Turk, for ſo he certainly was in regard to true, 

d; genuine Chriſtiany, I thought his ſentiments too 

1 remarkable to be omitted, eſpecially as it may 
0 


ſerve to create in every Proteſtant a greater ab- 
horence of a religion, which appeared even to 
4 * 4 
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an honeſt Turk, by the mere light of nature 
to be ſo erroneous, and ſo contrary: to reaſon 


and common ſenſe, and to which, notwithſtand- 


ing all the artillery of prieſtcraft, he could ſcarce- 
ly reconcile himſelf. i ok 

I found the Italian book I had purchaſed a 
very uſeful guide to me in travelling thro' this 
city; and, agreeable to the directions there laid 
down, I next viſited the church of Santa Maria 
Tranſtevere, which is reckoned to be the firſt 


church that was built in Rome; under the great 


altar is to be ſeen a place, where they will en- 
deavour to perſuade you, that oil iſſued out in a 
moſt miraculous manner, as from a ſpring, a 
very ſhort time before the birth of our Saviour; 
in this place is the tomb of cardinal Campegius, 
the pope's legate in England, in the time of 
Henry VIII. I ſaw here likewiſe a large ſtone, 
which they tell you was hung about the neck 
of pope Calixtus, when he was flung into a 
well, and divers other ſtones which were hung 
at the feet of ſeveral martyrs, in order to tor- 
ment them the more; from hence I went to 
St. Cecilia's church, on which place formerly 
ſtood her dwelling-houſe, and where ſhe was 
put to death, for embracing the chriſtian faith ; 


under the great altar is her tomb, with ſeveral 


lamps continually burning round it; her ſtatue 


in marble is excellently well ſiniſned; ſhe lies 
all along with her neck twiſted under her, and 
a veil covering ſome part of her body, curiouſly 
done in marble ; and at the end of the church 


they ſhew you ſome ſtoves, wherein ſhe was 


ſhut to ſtifle her, but that not taking effect ſhe 
l | was 
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was ſtrangled, and her neck twiſted round, as 
js repreſented in the marble ſtatue ; in the porch 


lies an Engliſh biſhop of London. 
Having ſeen every thing in this church worthy 


of obſervation, I went to the convent of Fran- lomev. 


ciſcan friars; in the iſle of St. Bartholomew in 
their church, and under the high altar, is a fine 


tomb of porphyry, in which they pretend is the 


real body of that apoſtle; the church is very 
neat, and at the altars are ſome very good pic- 
tures. 

Santa Maria in Coſmedin, or in Schola Greca, 
as ſome ill call it, is an antient church, where «io. 
St. Auſtin taught rhetoric ; I was ſhewed a place 
under the church with a candle, and this they 
pretend is the very ſpot where he taught, and 
affirm it with the greateſt certainty ; but it being 
an affair ſo immaterial to me, whether he did 
teach there or not, that I gave but little atten- 
tion to their legend; in the porch of this church, 
againſt the wall, there is a large ſtone of a pro- 
digious ſize, cut out into the ſhape of a man's 
face, with a monſtrous wide mouth, and this is 
called, La bocca della verita, that is, the mouth 


of truth; they give you the following Account Month of 
of this ſtone, that in antient times, when any wb. 


perſon was ſuſpected of any crime, and inſiſted 
on his innocence, he had one of his hands put 
into his mouth, and if he was guilty, the mouth 
immediately cloſed and broke the wriſt ; if in- 
nocent, he eſcaped unhurt ; but there having 
been examples of ſeveral perſons ſuffering who 
were no ways guilty, by the confeſſion of ſome 
notorious criminals, who, after having had their 

| wriſts 


i 
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wriſts. ſhattered to pieces, owned themſelves 
guilty of the crimes for which the others had 
unjuſtly ſuffered ; on this the juggle and im- 
| poſture was diſcovered, and this ſtone did not 
continue any longer to be the fouchhſtone of truth; 
there are ſome very antient pictures, and in great 
eſteem in this church. | 
Mont: Tet From hence I came to the gate of St. Paul, 
taceo. near which is the hill called Monte Teſtaceo, 
occaſioned by the antient Romans throwing their 
old broken pots, ſoͤil, &c. there, till in time it 
became a little mountain, ſomewhat more than 
half a mile in circumference, and about 150 feet 
high; they have now dug a great many excel- 
lent wine vaults at the bottom of this hill, where 
moſt of the nobility and tavern people keep 
their wine in ſummer, as cool as if preſerved in 
ice ; there is a tavern near the place, where num- 


| : ! it d 
bers of the Romans; in coaches, chaiſes, or on — 
foot, repair in an evening to drink the cool wine, W | 
and take a miranda, as they term it, or cold WF 1 

a i collation. 7 X . wh 
3 Not far from hence is the tomb or mauſoleum | 
aius Ceſ- . . 5 lon' 
tus. of Caius Ceſtius, one of the moſt entire works | 
l ne . | 100 

of its kind remaining of the antient Romans; of 


the form of it is like an Egytian pyramid, and | 
all of white marble, the height is ſaid to be 0 
110 feet, and the circumference at the baſe 70; he 
withinſide there is a large chamber; it is report- F 


ed of this Caius Ceſtius, who was one of the 4 
ſeven officers to the religious heathen feaſts in I 
the reign of Auguſtus, that he uſed to ſay, that : 
when he was dead, he would be buried neither 42 


in Rome, nor out of it, accordingly the - 
F wal 
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wall joins: to both ſides of the pyramid, and 
ſeems to divide it in the middle, ſo that one part 
ſtands within, and the other without the city ; 
at the front of it they bury the Engliſh proteſt- 
ants, that die in Rome, but even if they are of 
rank and diſtinction, they are allowed no mo- 


numents ; they were till lately buried with the 


excommunicated whores, but lince the chevalier 
de St. George has reſided at Rome, he has pre- 
vailed with the pope, that they may be buried 
near this monument ; however, the common 
pathway is over the place where they are in- 
terred, which plainly ſhews what great regard 
they have for us hereticks. | 


In paſſing from hence to St. Paul's church, st. pars 


you meet with a ſmall, old chapel, where they 
tell you St. Peter and St. Paul took leave of 


each other, when they went to martyrdom, but 


it does not ſeem to bear, any marks of ſuch great 
antiquity; the church dedicated to St. Paul was 
built by Conſtantine the great, and is a very large 
noble edifice, in the form of a croſs, but ſome- 
what, out of repair, the body of it 480 feet 
long, and 250 broad; the roof is ſupported by 
100 fine marble pillars, taken out of the baths 
of Antoninus; ſome: of them have been lately 
poliſhed at a vaſt expence, and are of the moſt 
— — colours; in this church 
there is no chapel, or any decorations (as in all 
the other churches in Rome) except the great 
altar, Which they are now beautifying; over the 
altar are ſome fine moſaic pictures, repreſenting 


our Saviour in the midſt of the doctors, ſaid to 


have been done 1300 years ſince; the high altar 


18. 


church. 
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is alſo very noble, reſembling a tabernacle, ſup- 
ported by four porphyry pillars, and underneath 
lie half the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the other parts in St. Peter's, as before-men- 
tioned ; in a little place in this church I was 
ſhewn the miraculous crucifix, that ſpoke to St. 


Bridget; it was with difficulty I could get to ſee 


it, ſeveral wax candles were lighted up on pur- 
poſe, and when it Was uncovered I was obliged 
to kneel; the head of the Samaritan woman, 
converted by our Saviour, and the arm of St. 
Ann, mother of the bleſſed virgin, they pretend 
are here; but he that can believe the above, muſt 
have a faith ſtronger than that which - can re- 


move mountains; this church ſtands by itſelf, 
above a mile and half out of Rome. 


Hoſpital of 
St. Spirito. 


taken of them as 
in the night, the perſon rings a bell, when one 
comes directly and takes it, aſking whether it 


I afterwards viſited the fine hoſpital of St. Spi- 
rito, it is the beſt in Rome, and was principally 
deſigned for the reception of foundlings ; towards 
the ſtreet there is a ſmall place like a box, where 
the infant is put in; it turns round like a wheel, 
and by this means the'child is conveyed into the 


Hoſpital, without making any intereſt, or en- 


quiring who the parents are, and as much care 
poſſible; if the child is brought 


has been baptized or not; there is a fine ward 


for ſick perſons, and it is ſaid, that in this hoſ- 


pital they make a thouſand beds, they have phy- 


ſicians, ſurgeons and apothecaries, who conſtant- 


ly reſide here, and the governor is always a car- 
dinal. | ICE OL THDITE | 


After 
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v- i After ſome few days repoſe, I again ſet out 

th on my ſurvey of this great city, and the weather 

il, being cloſe and ſultry, went to a place about 

n- MW three miles from Rome, called Tre Fontaine, to Tre ron- 

as enjoy the benefit of a little freſh air: at this“ 

t. place they tell you St. Paul was beheaded, and 

ee on the ſpot is built a neat ſmall church, in which 

r- MW are three fountains of water, ornamented with 

d MW marble, which miraculouſly guſhed out at theſe 

n, three places, where St. Paul's head fell, after 

t. having jumped thrice when ſevered from his 

d body; great numbers of people drink theſe wa- 

i: ters with the greateſt appearance of devotion ; 

e. here is alſo a valuable picture of the crucifixion 

, by Guido Rheni, and within fide an iron grate, 
and marble pillar, on which they tell you St. Paul 

i= W was beheaded. 

y Being now without the wall of the city, I Chuck of | 

is viſited the church of St. Sebaſtian, being one of ß 

re the ſeven churches, which are principally viſited | 

| by pilgrims, from moſt parts of Europe in the _ 

* Holy Week ; under the altar is the tomb of the 

1- WM faint, and in a vault underneath pope Stephen j 

e MW was beheaded, where the bodies of St. Peter and | 

it | St. Paul were ſecreted for ſeveral years; in my 

e way from hence towards Rome, I ſaw a ſmall - Ii 

it chapel, known by the name of Domine quo 

d vadis; where I was told our Saviour appeared to 

-St. Peter, after he had juſt made his eſcape out 

of priſon at Rome, and Peter aſking him Where 

- be was going? our Saviour anſwered to Rome; 

... be crucified again, which I take to be a kind Domine quo 
reproof as it were to Peter for flying from his 
perſecutors, and it had that effect, for he re- 

er E e turned 
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turned to Rome again, and was crucified with 
his head downwards; thus, ſays the Legend, 
but it has remained a doubt among the learned 
whether St. Peter was ever at Rome or not; 
while it is agreed, on all hands, that Simon, the 
infamous magician, reſided for a conſiderable 
time, and at length died there; this famous 
controverſy, which has ſo much employed the 
pens of the popiſh and proteſtant writers, is 
happily ſummed up in the following ſhort epi- 
gram of Owen, our celebrated epigrammatiſt, 


for which his uncle, a bigotted Papiſt, diſinhe- 


rited him, and deprived him of a large eſtate. 


. An Petrus Rome fuerit, ſub judice lis eft, 
Ii Simonem nemo fuiſſe negat. 


But allowing even that he was there, what right 
does that give to the biſhops of Rome, his pre- 
tended ſucceſſors, to ſet up an impious claim to 
an univerſal dominion over the conſciences, pro- 
perties and liberties of mankind ? if any church 
upon earth had ever a ſeeming pretence to be 
the mother and miſtreſs of all others, it is the 
church of Jeruſalem, which was certainly the 
firſt church upon earth; and tho' the mother 
never aſſumed to be miſtreſs of the reſt, which 
Rome proudly arrogates to herſelf, notwith- 


ſtanding there is not the leaſt hint of any ſuch 


thing in the facred records, who could ever, ſays 
a late eminent writer, dream of univerſal power 
and dominion from theſe worcs of our Saviour ? 
« feed my ſheep,” which were only a friendly 
reproof to Peter, to put him in mind of his 
having formerly denied him; on the other _—_ 
Es there 
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chere are ſufficient proofs from the ſame uner- 
ring writings, that Rome, inſtead of being the 
1 place where the true religion was to be preſerved, 
is the ſeat of antichriſt ; the mother of abomi- 
nations, where ſo many bloody maſſacres, ſo 
many infernal ſchemes, deſtructive of the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, have been, and are ſtill 
daily hatched up and contrived: the reader muſt 
not think this a digrefſion, for it is of more con- 
ſequence to he acquainted with the diſpoſition 
and policy of any people, than with their public 
' WI cdifices, &c. which are things to be eſteemed 
only in a ſecondary light; I now return to them, 
but ſhall firſt give an account of their behaviour 
in regard to the Jews. 

The Jews in this city are indulged in the uſe , 
of ſynagogues, but are obliged to live all toge= 
ther in a place called Getta, they chiefly deal in ' 
caſt off cloaths, and other old goods, and have 
ſhops like thoſe in Monmouth-ſtreet, London ; 
h at nine o'clock every evening the gates of the 
place where they live are ſhut up, and opened 


5 again in the morning; and at Eaſter they are | 
locked up from Thurſday in Paſſion-week till. ii 
: the monday following, when no Jew dares to 
h be ſeen abroad; when they appear in the ſtreets, 
i they are diſtinguiſhed by a piece of yellow filk a 
1 or crape, on the crown of their hats; and if | 
« chey are ſeen without it, they are ſubject to a i 
a great penalty ; they are moſt of them very poor, | 
3 and the richeſt of them. live not in a fiftieth = 
part of that ſplendour their brethren in England | 
/ do, or have ſuch reſpect ſhewed thera; I was 
| acquainted with one who was a ſenſible, civil 


E e 2 ſort 
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ſort of a man, he ſhewed me their ſynagogue, 
which had a very ſlovenly appearance, and their 
religious worſhip was the moſt indecent and ir- 
reverent I ever ſaw, infinitely worſe than the 
Jews and Quakers here in England; who, it 
one might form a judgment from their outward 
behaviour, ſeem to treat their Maker with more 
freedom than they would an earthly potentate : 


my Jewiſh friend (for I got acquainted with 


either Jews or Turks, as it ſerved my purpoſe 
in order to get all the information 1 could in re- 


gard to the reſpective places I reſided at) in- 


formed me, how much they had ſuffered under 
the Romiſh government; by the heavy and al- 
moſt intolerable contributions the pope had laid 
upon them; he alſo informed me of an odd 
cuſtom uſed by the Chriſtians formerly, but un- 
der what pope it firſt began he could not recol- 
lect, which was, that on a certain day in the 
year, they took the oldeſt Jewiſh woman they 
could find amongſt them, and conveying her 
to ſome public place, had her ſawed aſunder in 
the middle; but the Jews paying annually a 
large ſum of money to his holineſs, that vile 
cuſtom ceaſed, and the worthy Romiſh Chriſ- 
tians content themſelves with dreſſing up a fic- 
titious old woman ſtuffed with dried fruit, which 


is ſawed in two, and diſtributed among the popu- 


Jace ; ſo the people annually has the old woman's 
body, and the pope the ſoul ; that is, their money, 
I ſaw one day an odd kind of a ceremony per- 
formed with great pomp and ſolemnity; they 
carried about their ſynagogue, a thing dreſt like 

a baby, 


j 
d 
d 
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a baby, with a rich embroidered cloak upon it, 
and a filver crown on the head, to which were 
affixed two ſcepters, and filver bells hanging 
down them ; the people, as it paſſed along, went 
up and kiſſed the cloak, and ſome rubbed their 
eyes with it ; being carried to a kind of pulpit, 
they began to undreſs it, when it appeared to 
be only a large roll of parchment, filled with 
writing in a large Hebrew character; they all 
fat with their hats on, and ſome with a piece of 
white flannel over their ſhoulders, with the 
greateſt ſeeming indevotion ; and tho' their ſyna- 
gogue in general, as before obſerved, is very 
flovenly, yet there are- ſome apartments very 
fine, where a great number of filver lamps 
were burning. 
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After ſeeing the above ceremony I took a walk pe, 


to the piazza Navona, a large oblong ſquare, * 


where the church of St. Gacomo, or St. James, 
belonging to the Spaniards, a very neat building 
is ſituated ; as likewiſe the church of St. Agnes, 
a fine ſtructure; in the middle are three noble 
fountains, over one of which ſtands an Egyptian 
pyramid, ſupported by four large ſtatues, repre- 
ſenting the four quarters of the world; there are 
ſome fine palaces in this ſquare, and on wed- 
neſday's a very plentiful market ; from hence 
I went to the church of Potentiana, in which 
is a moſt beautiful chapel, called Capella di Gre- 
tani; at the altar is the adoration of the wiſe 
men, in baſſo relievo, and not far from it a braſs 
gate, thro' which is ſeen the ſhape of the hoſt ; 
they tell you, that a prieſt, having the hoſt in 
his hand, at the performing the office of _ 
an 


hurches, 
ſquares, &e. 
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and at the ſame time doubking of the real pre. 
ſence'of our Saviour's body, there (as well he 
might) the hoſt flew out of his hand, and fall. 
ing on the ground, left that mark, ſeen under 
the braſs gate : not far from hence is, 

Fontano de Treve, a famous fountain, begun 
to be beautifully ornamented by the late pope 
Clement XII: and now lately finiſhed by the pre- 
ſent one Benedict XIV. Abundance of people 
reſort here in a ſummer's evening, ſome walk- 
ing, others fitting on ſeats round the fountain, 
enjoying the fine cooling, refreſhing air after an 
hot day; there is a fine waterfall from the foun- 
tain, rendering this place very agreeable, and 
well worth a ſtranger's obſervation. 

My next viſit was to the famous pillar, erect- 
ed to the memory of that great emperor Trajan, 
in whoſe reign the Roman empire arrived to its 
utmoſt extent ; and after his death it 
declined till it dwindled to nothing; it is 140 
feet high, the baſis included, and has 185 ſteps, 
whereby you aſcend the top; it very much re- 
ſembles the monument in London, but with this 
difference, that it is all of marble, and on the 
outfide are carved the heroic exploits of the ſaid 
emperor; there are 44 little windows, which 
affords ſufficient light to go up the ſtairs; on the 
top of the pillar were antiently depoſited his 
aſhes, but at preſent ſtands the ſtatue of St. Peter, 
in braſs gilt, placed there by order of pope Sex- 
tus Quintus ; the height of this ſtatue 1s 14. feet, 
tho from the ground it appears the fize of a 
common man ; there is wrote upon the capital 
or corniſh the following inſcription. Sextus V. 

5 Pontifex 


Fontano de 
Trere. 


Trajan's 


' pitlar, 


gradually 
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Pontifex Maximus B. Petro Apoſtolorum Pon!ifict 
Anno IV. | þ 

The pillar of Antoninus Pius is built much - 
after the ſame manner as Trajan's, on which are 
his memorable actions in baſs relieve; it was 
erected by his ſon Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
in honour of his ſaid father; you aſcend it by 
about 200 ſteps, ſomewhat higher than thoſe of 
Trajan's ; there are alſo little windows to let 
the light in, and on the top the ſtatue of St. Paul, 
of braſs gilt, 14 feet high, with the ſame in- | | 
ſeription as the former; not far from this laſt | 


pillar is the Rotunda, or Pantheon, built by A- Pantheon. 
grippa, and dedicated to all the gods, and now 
to all the ſaints; it is the moſt entire piece of 
building now remaining of antient Rome; it is 
large and circular, 144. feet in height, and the 
ſame in breadth ; the roof is built in form of a 
dome or cupola: I was informed by a gentle- 
man, that the circumference of it is exactly of 
the ſame ſize as the dome of St. Peter's; there 
are no pillars to ſupport ſo large a vault, or any 
windows, yet it is very light, which it receives 1 
thro an opening in the top, about nine feet in 
diameter; and what is very extraordinary, very 
little rain ever comes in, tho' the hole is ſo large; 
there are in this church, or antient temple, ſe- 
veral fine altars, at which are beautiful columns, | 
of Giallo antique, above nine feet round; in = 
the portico are thirteen (formerly fixteen) large = 
pillars of granate of ſeveral colours, and eſteemed | 
tor height and magnitude the fineſt in Rome, —_ 
being upwards of 50 feet high ; here lies buried 
the celebrated painter Raphael, with that well 

| known 


vaſtly | 
| who has alſo a diſtich on his monument, which 
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known diſtich on his tomb, wrote by cardinal 
Bembo. | 


Le hic eff Raphael, timuit, quo ſoſpite. vinci 


 Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 


Mr. Pope has imitated, or rather literally tran- 
flated, theſe two Lines, in his epitath on Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 


Living, great nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and, dying, fears herſelf may die. 


Here is likewiſe interred that great painter (tho' 
inferior to Raphael) Annibal Caracci, 


is too mean to be tranſcribed, as having neither 
elegance in the thought or expreſſion; J heard 
at this place a moſt excellent, I had almoſt ſaid 
divine concert of muſick, with voice and inſtru- 
ment: thoſe who admire muſick may agreeably 
paſs their time in Rome, for there are concerts in 


one church or other every day, performed by 


the fineſt hands and voices imaginable. | 

From hence I went to the Scotch college, 
where I ſaw ſeveral young gentlemen of that 
country, as well as at ſeveral other colleges, 


| who ſell extreme good wine; the pope like wiſe 


ſells wine, the beſt in Rome ; I have with ſeve- 
ral of my acquaintance drank many a flaſk in 


his holineſs's cellars, and there, paid for it; 


and whoever has been at Rome can be no ſtran- 
ger to the truth of this relation: the young Scotch 


gentlemen of this college are allowed to take an 


airing 


al 


ID 
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airing without the city walls; they invited me 
once to go with them, which I did, and amongſt 
the reſt was the late earl of Wintoun, who made 
his eſcape out of the Tower. of London after 
the rebellion in 1715; I had never ſeen his lord- 
ſhip before; but after walking ſome time, and ob- 
ſerving I was an Engliſhman, he began to aſł me 
ſeveral queſtions relating to England, which I 
anſwered with caution, and as far as I thought 
conſiſtent with prudence : his lordſhip then in- 
formed me, that he had made his eſcape, after 
he had been convicted of high treaſon, as he 
faid the Engliſh were pleaſed to term it; I made 
no reply, and finding that the almoſt miraculous. 
eſcape he had made, nor the ſufferings, that ei- 
ther he or the reſt had undergone z or even ba- 
niſhment, had made no alteration in their un- 
happy, dangerous principles, but that they con- 
tinued {till obſtinate; ſo I never frequented. their 
company any more. 
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It being a pleaſant day, I took a walk to "a 


preat duke's villa, or villa de Medici, ſituated 


near to the church, and on the hill called Tri- 


nita del Monte; the palace is not at preſent in- 


habited, but the gardens however are very plea-' 


fant, from which you have a fine proſpect of 
Rome under you; there are Pan 8 4 good ſta- 
tues, and likewiſe a ſmall Egyptian pyramid, 
ſupported by four tortoiſes ; the pope goes often 
in an evening to walk in theſe gardens; there 
are two remarkable large veſſels of granite, or 


ſpeckled marble, of an extraordinary ſize; at 


one end of the palace, lie in heaps a great many 


pieces of antiquities in matble, with inſcriptions. 


Ff on 


caſes. to deſcend by, which not being ſacred, they 
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on them; and at the end of the garden are ſome 
beautiful ſtatues, repreſenting Niobe and her 
fourteen ehildren in their natural height, much 
eſteemed, with ſeveral more excellently well 
done. T7207 ded, 1; 1x91 Hoc] 

Meeting with an acquaintance in theſe gardens, 
we went to ſee the holy ſtairs, or la ſcala ſanta 
there are twenty-eight ſteps of white marble, 


about fix feet long, hourly frequented: by a great 


number of devotees; for it is pretended, that 
theſe ſtairs belonged to the palace of Pontius. 


Pilate at Jeruſalem, and that our Saviour was 
led up and down them ſeveral times juſt before 
his Paſſion, and that ſome drops of his precious 


blood fell upon the ſteps after he had been 


ſcourged, and upon two or three places are 
placed ſmall braſs grates, under which they pre- 
tend to ſhew you the marks of the blood; 1 
looked very narrowly, but could diſcern no ſuch 


ſtains or marks at all; no perſons go up theſe 
ſtairs but upon their knees, which makes it a 


moſt tedious piece of devotion, and very fatigue- 
ing; on each ſtep they ſay a Pater-noſter; and 
Ave Maria; and whoever performs this religious 
taſk devoutly, the pope grants him an indulgence 
for three years, and alſo a remiſſion of a third part 
of their ſins; I went up them once on my knees 
out of (curioſity, but was his holineſs to grant me 
a remiſſion of all my fins whatever, paſt, pre- 
ſent and to come, and a total deliverance from 
the dreadful pains of purgatory in the next world, 
I would not undertake it again, being never fo 
tired in my whole life; there are two other ſtair- 
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are permitted to come down on their feet, which 


I did with infinitely more eaſe and ſatisfaction, 
than I went up the holy ones; at the top of the 
ſtairs is the picture of our Saviour, which they 
go and kiſs, and 'likewiſe.a. place called Sancta 
Sanctorum, the door of which belonged to the 
palace of Pilate, thro' which our Saviour is ſup- 

ſed to have entered when he was examined 
before him; both theſe great relics are ſaid to 
have been ſent from Jeruſalem, to Conſtantine 


the Great at Rome, by his mother the empreſs _ 


Helena; at the altar of the Sancta Sanctorum, 


they ſhew you the picture of our Saviour, a 
half length, at about 13 or 14 years of age; it 


is 18 inches long, and began to be painted by 
St. Luke, and miraculouſly finiſhed by an angel; 
I then took my leave of theſe miraculous affvirs 
and went | en Ae 


To the baptiſtry of Conſtantine the Great, the uns 
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firſt Chriſtian emperor ; the building is round, penitens 


ſomewhat like a temple, and in the middle a 1, Paten 


deſcent of four ſteps; when you ſee the font wek- 


where the ſaid emperor was baptized by pe 


Silveſter, it is invironed with beautiful marble 


rails, and over it à cupola, finely painted and 


ſupported by eight large pillars of porphyry; 
at this place the Jews in Rome, who 3 | 
the' Chriſtian religion, are baptized ; upon the 


walls of the chapel the memorable actions of 


the faid emperor are finely painted in freſco, as 


his victory over the tyrant Maxentius, his. viſion 
of the croſs in the air juſt preceeding the ſaid 


battle, with theſe words above it, in hoc figno 


Ff 2 | vinces, 
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vinces, his baptiſm, and ſeveral other beautiful 
pieces relating to the ſame ſubject, .. 


Being one day heartily tired with rambling 


about in ſearch of curioſities, till it grew towards 
evening, I was determined to go into the firſt 
church I came to, not only to reſt; myſelf, but 
that I might have an opportunity of obſerving 
the ceremonies uſed by the Romans preparatory 
to Paſſion week, it wanting only a few days to 
it; but I paid dear for my curioſity, being never 
-motaz{urprized, or really more terrified, in my 
life; for at my entrance 'I could find no place to 
ſit down at, but all the congregration, which 
were very numerous, were on their knees, with- 
out any cuſhion, or any thing elſe, on the bare 


- : marble: pavement; I then made up to the high 


altar, in hopes of meeting with a ſeat, but find- 
ing myſelf diſappointed there likewiſe, was 


returning out od the church; but before I 
had with great difficulty got half way thro' ſo 


great a crowd, the doors of the church were all 


locked faſt, and the candles inſtantly extinguith- 


ed and being now in abſolute darkneſs, I could 
not advance a ſtep farther, but was obliged to 
kneel by ſome-perſons next me on the hard pave- 
ment; in this tireſome, uneaſy ſituation, I re- 
mained for a conſiderable time, not hearing (for 
ſee I could not) any thing that had the leaſt ap- 


pearance of devotion, what the reſt of the con- 


gregation had I knew not, but I am ſure I had 
none, and would gladly have given any thing to 
have been once ſafely out again; at laſt J heard 
a little bell ring, on which J conceived great 
hopes of being relieved from this dark 5 

ut 
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but inſtead of its being finiſhed, I found the diſ- 
mal ceremony was only juſt going to be ex- 
hibited, for the whole congregation immediately 
ſet up ſuch: a terrible yelling and howling, with 
a continual thumping their breaſts at the ſame 
time, that Limagined myſelf in the midſt of the 
infernal regions; this accurſed noiſe was ſoon 
followed by their flogging themſelves with a cat 
of ninetails, ſome of which had little braſs me- 
dals tied at the ends, which they flung over their 
ſhoulders, that their backs might receive the 
blow; I received three or four terrible: ſtrokes 
on my face, kneeling directly behind one of 
theſe madmen, but being reſolved my face ſhould 
not ſcreen his back, I ſoftly got up, and as it was 
ſo entirely dark, and they were all ſo buſily em- 
ployed in this unaccountable exerciſe, I ſtodd 
peaceably enough, only now and then receiving 


a blow on the breaſt; being unacquainted with 


the intent and meaning of this diſmal tho ridi- 


culous ſcene; 1 could not pretend to gueſs in 


what manner it would end, or when I was to 


be delivered from this purgatory, which, not- 


withſtanding my former diſbelief of any ſuch 
place, I had now ſufficient reaſon to conclude 


I had fallen into; after having remained about an 
hour and an half in this ſuſpence, the little bell 
rung again, and I perceived a ſmall glimmering 
light appear at the altar, which was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by more, and the whole church illumi- 


nated with as much diſpatch, as before it was 
darkened; the doors were opened, and glad was 


Ito get out into the ſtreet; on my return home, 


Ten- 


? 
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St. John 
Lateran. 


nified clergy 
the pope's cathedral, obſerved a * of bleſſ⸗ 
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Tenquired into the meaning of this ſhocking 
ceremony, and: how it was poſſible to ſerve the 
Sod of light by ſuch methods of cruelty and 
darkneſs; my friend informed me, that it 
was the diſcipline church, where the penitents 
prepare themſelves for the holy week, and ima- 
. by flogging and ſcourging themſelves, they 

all obtain a remiſſion! of their fins, and that it 
was done in the dark to render it more ſolemn 
and awful. 

On Holy Thurſday S the 5 ce- 
remony, I went to the church of St. John La- 
teran; on this day the biſhop, with all the dig- 
belonging to this church, which is 


ing of oil, to be uſed in the holy offices of re- 


ligion, as at extreme unction, &c. the oil was 


placed in ſilver veſſels or ewers on a table before 


the biſhop, who read the conſecration in Latin, 
witli a long tedious ceremony of pouring the oil 
out of one veſſel into another; when the cler 

came up and kiſſed the veſſel, then the biſhop, 


with his mitre on adorned with precious ſtones, 


went in proceſſion round the inſide of the church, 
under a rich canopy; ſupported by four prieſts, and 


attended by the reſt of the clergy; he then ap- 
proached the high altar, over it ſtood a large taber- 
nacle of fine marble, ſupported by four pillars, 


at which place the half bodies of St. Peter and 
St. Paul were expoſed to view; but as theſe pre- 


tended bodies were jo great an height from the 
ground, and the curtain being drawn back in 
leſs than half a minute, I could not diſtinguiſh 
any thing; the biſhop and the populace ſtood 


gazing 
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gazing at the place, but I believe like myſelf ſaw 
nothing, for I am perſuaded, the whole is 


nothing but an eccleſiaſtical juggle; I was ſoon 


after ſhewn the table, on which they tell 
you our Saviour eat his laſt ſupper with his diſ- 
ciples ; it is a brown board like oak, and pre- 
ſerved in a fine caſe, with a glaſs window be- 
fore it; they likewiſe ſhew you Moſes's rod; it 
is at this church the pope takes poſſeſſion of the 
papal charge, being the metropolitan, or mo- 
ther church of Rome, and not St. Peter's, as 
is commonly imagined ; it 1s beautiful and large, 
and the front has lately been ornamented by 
the laſt pope Clement XII. They call it the 
mother church, not only of Rome, but of all 
the churches in the world; here is a wooden 
altar, where they ſay St. Peter uſed to ſay maſs; 


a likely ſtory indeed, ſince maſs was not invent- 


ed by the prieſts, till ſeveral hundred years after 
Peter's death; however, no perſon can ſay maſs 
there except the pope z the roof is finely gilt and 
painted, as moſt parts beſides are; in one place 


is finely. done the baptiſm of Conſtantine the 


great, who built this church, in which there is 
2 great deal of moſaic work,. and ſeveral fine 
tombs, eſpecially the brazen one of pope Mar- 
tin V. herei ſtands the ſtone chair, where the 
pope fits before he takes poſſeſſion of the papacy, 
with a large hole in the ſeat; various reaſons 
are aſſigned for this; ſome ſay, he fits naked on 


it, and is groped, to find whether male or fe- 


male, for fear of being impoſed on by another 
ſhe-pope ; others again deny this, as fabulous, 


and tell you, it is only to remind his holineſs of 


the 
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the infirmities of human nature, that he may 


not be too much, elated with his preſent gran- 
deur and/dignity. ' | 
vile Borg The weather being extremely fine this after. 
5 noon, I walked to the villa Borgheſe, about half 
a mile out of town, near the gate of Pinciano 
this is eſteemed one of the fineſt about Rome; 
the gardens are very large, and beautifully laid 
out in the moſt charming walks, both open and 
cloſe, adorned with a great many fine fountains, 
| caſcades and grottoes, and like wiſe ſeveral excel- 
Tent marble ſtatues ; the trees, hedges, &c. are 
all ever-greens, that even in the midſt of winter 
it looks very delightful, eſpecially when the ſun 
happens to ſhine; adjoining to the garden is a 
noble large park, well ſtocked with good deer; 
in one part of it I ſaw the chevalier's two ſons, 
with ſome Roman noblemen, playing at a game 
much uſed in this country, called Pallone Grofla, 
or great ball, larger than our Engliſh foot-ball; 
but as I did not underſtand this game, ſhall not 
etend-to deſcribe it; the palace or villa is fitu- 
- ated in the middle of the garden, the outſide is 
cruſted' over with ſeveral old marble: pieces of 
antiquities, as that of Curtius ſpurring his horſe 
into the vorago or gulph; Europa riding on a 
bull, with ſeveral other curious and valuable 
ieces of the ſame nature; the apartments with- 
inſide are richly furniſhed, and have abundance 
of elegant pictures, ſtatues, &c. not to be ex- 
ceeded, nor ſcarcely equalled in Rome; the fine 
moſaic picture of Paul V. is inimitable; and 
the viſta on the firſt floor, thro' thirteen or four- 
teen rooms, with a fountain at the end of the 
; | proſpect 
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y proſpect always playing, which cannot fail pleaſ- 
n- ing every ſpectator. 1 hy: 

From hence I returned to town, and viſited Amphithe- 

r- the amphitheatre, or what is now generally call- 
alf ed the coliſeo, which for its great antiquity well 
); Ml deſerves ſeeing; it fill appears a moſt magnifi- 
; cent building, tho' there is not above half the 
id original edifice ſtanding ; moſt of the famous 
1d palaces in and about Rome, have been ere&ted . 


s, cut of the ruins of it; the form is round with- 
l. out, and oval within; the outſide is adorned 
re with ſeveral pillars of the three antient orders 
er of architecture: in a little houſe withinſide dwells 
1n an antient hermit ; you enter it without any ce- 
2 WW remony; he informed me, that this amphitheatre 
r; when entire was capable of containing near two 
15 hundred thouſand perſons, it was all open at top, 
ne but in hot weather it is covered with ſail cloth; 
a, underneath the hermit ſhewed me the cave, 
I; where Nero the Roman emperor uſed to keep 
ot the wild beaſts, which were turned out into the 
u- middle of the place to devour the Chriſtians, for 


is this execrable wretch took great delight in ſuch * 
of barbarities. 18 


le Not far from the above amphitheatre, ſtands Diver tri- | 
. . umphal 

a the triumphal arch of Conſtantine the great, arches, ue. 

le reckoned the grandeſt in the univerſe ; it is built 

1- of marble, with the conqueſt of that emperor 

ce over Maxentius, in baſs relieve ; in Campo Va- 

2 eino is alſo the triumphal arch of that excellent 

* emperor Titus, who was called Deliciæ humani 2 

d WM generics, the delight of mankind, on which the | 

- ſaid emperor is in his triumphal chariot in baſſo 

1e relieyo ; it was erected in honour of his having 
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conquered Jeruſalem; in token of which there 
1s the repreſentation of the holy candleſtick, 
table, and other utenfils belonging to the Jewiſh 
worſhip, likewiſe in baſs relieve ; this is account- 
ed the moſt antient triumphal arch in Rome; 
near this are, ſome remains of the Temple of 
Peace; the famous pillar that ſtands before St. 
Mary. Major's church formerly belonged to this 
temple; in this Campo Vacino there are ſeveral 
very beautiful churches, which would require 
too much time to deſcribe; but if any of my 
readers ſhould ever happen to be in this 
place, it will be worth their while to viſit them 
all, eſpecially that of St. Coſmo, which was an- 
tiently the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, where 
there is ſome fine moſaic work; in this place 
likewiſe is the triumphal arch of Septimius Se- 
verus, on which are ſeveral fine figures, repre- 


ſenting his victory over the Parthians; it is of 


marble, and ſtill pretty entire, but it is thought, 
that almoſt half of it, is buried under ground; 
at ſome diſtance from hence is St. Joſeph's 
church; underneath they ſhew you a vault or 
cell, where St. Peter and St. Paul were impri- 
ſoned, and during their cohfinement, they con- 


verted and baptized the two keepers of the pri- 


ſon, Proceſſus and Martinianus; in the cell is a 
ſmall ſpring of water, which my credulous guide 
informed me ſprung. up miraculouſly when wa- 
ter was. wanting to baptize the ſaid keepers ; it 
is ſtill held in the greateſt veneration, people 


in ſholes reſorting here to drink this water, for 


which purpoſe a cup is chained to the fide of 
this little fountain, | oxy 
| I went 
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I went this afternoon to the palace of Farneſe, 


a very noble piece of building; the form of 


it is ſquare, withinfide is a large court-yard, with 
a plazza quite round, and over that a fine open 
gallery which lets you into the apartments ; 
they are moſt beautifully furniſhed, eſpecially 
with the beſt marble ſtatues, and the moſt cu- 
rious paintings; the cieling of the gallery is 
looked upon by thoſe who are judges to be one 
of the beſt of the kind in all Italy ; it was painted 
by the famous Annibal Caraccio; in the court 
is the famous ſtatue of Hercules, known by the 
name of the Hercules of Farneſe ; this, and the 
Apollo of Belvidere, and the Venus of Medi- 
cis, are reckoned to be the three fineſt ſtatues 
in all the world; there are here likewiſe ſeveral 
others of great value ; adjoining to the back part 
of the palace is the well known ſtatue of a bull, 
called at Rome Toro Farneſe; there is a ro 

fixed-to the horns, and the other end of it faſ- 
tened to the hair of a woman ; two luſty men 
ſeem to endeavour to puſh the bull and the wo- 
man from a rock into the ſea ; it repreſents the 
ſtory of Dirce, who was tied to the horns of a 


bull by the two brothers Amphion and Tetus, 


and flung into the ſea to revenge the cauſe of 
their mother Antiope, in order to marry her ; 
there is alſo the ſtatue of a boy and a dog be- 
longing to it; and, what makes this ſo very cu- 
rious 1s, that the two brothers, the woman, the 
boy, the bull, and the dog, are all cut out of 
one entire piece of marble, in the moſt lively 
manner, by which the reader may eaſily ima- 
gine, what an exquiſite piece of workmanſhip 
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this muſt neceſſarily be; this curious groupe was 
brought from Rhodes by the command of the 


. Proceffions | 


to St. Peter's 


church. 


emperor Caracalla, and was found under ground 
in a place where formerly ſtood the baths of the 
ſaid emperor, and by order of pope Paulus III. 
was brought to the palace of Farneſe, of which 
family he himſelf was, and which palace he 
likewiſe built. | . 

In the holy week, I ſaw ſeveral proceſſions of 
the religious companies going to St. Peter's 
church, ſome drefled in white, others in black, 


in large looſe frocks and hoods over their heads, 


and only two holes to ſee out at, they walk two 
and two, with lighted flambeaux in their hands, 


_ . tho' in the day-time, a large croſs as big as one 


man can well carry is borne before each com- 


_ pany, conſiſting of one hundred, and frequently 


twyo hundred perſons ; in this manner they enter 
the church, and proceed directly to St. Peter's 
tomb, where they all kneel, and the following 
relicks are expoſed to view, viz. the Volto Santo, 
or the handkerchief of St. Veronica, on which 
is imprinted the repreſentation of our Saviour's 
face, which was wiped with this very handker- 
chief in his laſt agony ; but the misfortune is, 
that the bigot here worſhips a faint, who never 
had any exiſtence, for there never was any ſuch 
woman as St. Veronica, which word implies 
nothing more than a true image or repreſenta- 
tion, which they pretend there is of Chriſt's 


face on this piece of old cloth or filk, a piece 
of the holy croſs, the top of the lance with 
which his ſide was pierced, and the head of St, 
Andrew the apoſtle, with divers others equally 
. ard | yaluable 
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valuable and mſeful ; theſe are preſerved in rooms, 
which are made in the four large pillars that 


| ſupport the cupola ; to each room is a large bal- 
cony, and in every pillar is a niche, in which are 


placed white marble ſtatues of the imaginary St. 
Veronica, St. Helen, Longinus, and St. Andrew, 
all of a gigantic monſtrous ſize, yet excellently 
well done; after theſe relicks had been ſeen and 
adored by theſe diſguiſed penitents (for ſo they 
are called) they departed, and another proceſſion 
entered of a different nature, tho' dreſſed much 
like the former ; the two foremoſt men carried 
lantherns on long poles ; after them followed a 
perſon carrying a very large croſs, with the 
image of our Saviour at full length upon it ; 
then came two men in their ſhirts, cut open 


behind, and their backs, from their necks to 


their breeches, all raw and bloody ; they had 
a cat of ninetails, of near 200 laſhes of knotted 
whipcord, with which they flogged themſelves 
heartily all the way, the blood in ſtreams trickling 
down their backs; after theſe came a ſingle man 
naked as far as decency would admit ; he had 
the paps of his breaſts cut of, and upon each 
arm a cut of four or five inches long, his breeches 


were turned up at the knees ſo very high, that 


his thighs were naked, on which, to outward 
appearance, they were terribly cut, as alſo 
his legs, he carried a large ſpunge in his hand, 
and a perſon followed with a veſſel filled with 
vinegar, where he- often dipped his ſpunge and 
ſqueezed it on his wounds, in order to encreaſe 
the ſmart, that his penitence might appear to 
be the greater ; but it is imagined theſe wounds 

were 
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were but flight, and looked ghaſtly by ſome 


_ artful methods made uſe of; I aſked a Romiſh 
_ prieſt, with whom I had. ſome acquaintance, 


Who ſtood near me at the time of this fellow! 
paſſing by, what he thought of this pretended 
penitent (at leaſt he was ſo in my opinion) and 
this ridiculous piece of devotion ; he anſwered 
me, [that if it was done with a view to mortify 


| himſelf, for ſome great fin committed, it was 


doubtleſs meritorious, and had he died under ſo 
ſeyere an operation, he would certainly merit 
heaven thereby; but to do juſtice to ſeveral ſober- 
thinking perſons of this religion, with whom! 
convetſed, they acknowledged, that a perſon's cut- 
ting himſelf to pieces, could never gain him 


abſolution or remiſſion for any fins he might 


have committed; on a farther enquiry, I found 
this pretended devotee to be a blackguard fellow, 
hired by the confraternity for about thirty ſhil- 
lings Engliſh money ; the fore-mentioned relics 


were now again expoſed, at the fight of which 


their religious ardour encreaſed, and. they began 
to flog themſelves with the moſt extraordinary 
zeal, but more eſpecially when any body obſerved 
them with particular notice, which ſhews that 
oſtentation has as much ſhare in the action as 
devotion ; there were ſeveral Engliſh noblemen 
and gentlemen to ſee this proceſſion, and ſeveral 
others: I then went to the pilgrims hoſpital, 
where: I faw a proceſſion at night of near five 
hundred pilgrims of both ſexes, they all ſupt 
together in a large ſpacious room, on purpoſe 


for this occaſion, the cloth was laid very neat, 
and the ſupper elegantly placed, with a fine 


deſert 
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deſert of fruit intermixed before the pilgrims 
entered; the Roman princes and princeſſes waited 
on them at ſupper moſt richly dreſſed, and after- 


wards ſome of the cardinals waſhed ſeveral of 
their feet; this uſed to be done by the pope, but 


at this juncture there being a ſede vacante, the 


office was performed by the cardinals. 
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In the church St. Carlo, in the ſtreet Corſo, other were 


I aw a large wax candle finely 


circumference, the prieſts with great ceremony 
bleſſed it; there are five large nails ſtuck in it, 
with the heads gilt, in repreſentation of thoſe 
by which our Saviour was nailed to the croſs, and 
it burns during the whole ſeaſon of Lent ; at the 
grand jeſuits church there is a ſermon preached, 
but none of-the moſt edifying ; the ſermon being 


finiſhed, a jeſuit takes up a large crucifix, on 


which was fixed the image of our Saviour curi- 
ouſly done, which the whole congregation fol- 
lowed ; out of curioſity I likewiſe attended, under 
the conduct of this jeſuitical guide, we deſcended 
into a large dark cell, where ſtood an altar with 


ſeveral lamps burning before it, the congregation 


being placed, the lights were extinguiſhed, they 
then began to flog themſelves as before deſcribed ; 
| was not ſo much ſarprized at this ſtrange ſcene 
as at firſt, having been fufficiently ſo, at that time 
when unacquainted with the nature of it; neither 


ſhould: J have been preſent a ſecond time, had I 
known to what purpoſe the crucifix was carried 


into the lower regions of the church; however, 
| could not help reflecting what a bleſſed religion 


popery is; the ſeripture aſſures, that our Saviour 


came 
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came into the world to bring life and immorta- 
lity to light, where theſe jeſuits and prieſts, in- 
ſtead of light, have introduced ſuperſtition, ido- 
latry and darkneſs, deprived mankind of the 
light of their underſtandings, and have the 
matchleſs effrontery to make their abominable 
ſyſtem paſs under the denomination of chriſti- 
8 | 

French em- Wearied with ſo many religious proceſſions 
publicentry, and uſeleſs ſtupid ceremonies, I continued pretty 
quiet at home till ſunday, April 24. when I ſaw 
the duke de Chantillon, the French embaſſador, 
make his public entry to the. conclave ; there 
were near 400 hundred coaches in the proceſſion, 
which preceeded the embaſſador's train, the ſtate 
coach was finely painted, and lined within fide 
with the fineſt velvet, richly embroidered with 
gold, there was no perſon in it; a large blue 
velvet . cuſhion. was placed in the ſeat, on which 
his excellency was to kneel on in the church; 
the ſecond ſtate coach drawn by fix horſes was 
a very fine one, the top on the outſide was 
covered with crimſon velvet, embroidered with 
gold ; the other part was beautifully. painted, in 
this was the embaſſador ; he was dreſſed in a 
very rich ſuit of gold tiſſue, ten pages dreſſed 
in yellow velvet, embroidered with ſilver, walked 
bare-headed on each ſide the coach, with a great 
number of footmen in rich liveries; immediately 
after his, major Domo followed mounted on a 
white horſe finely capariſoned, but he ſeemed 
to be a kind of foil to his maſter, and even to 
the horſe he rode on, for he was drefled like an 
Italian apothecary, with a black ſilk ſhort __ 
; | a Wit 
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with a wig on not worth half a crown; after 
him followed two more ſtate coaches, finely em- 
broidered, filled with prieſts and French nos 
blemen; the perſons in the 400 coaches which 
went before the embaffador, alighted and walked 
in proceſſion from the beginning of the piazza 
of St. Peter quite into the church, his excellency 
followed, and approached to the altar, where 
he kneeled on the fine blue velvet cuſhion, which 
was carried in the firſt ſtate coach; after havin 
made a ſhort prayer, and taking a turn throug 
the body of the church, he was conducted up 
to the conclave before- mentioned, where he 


ſtaid about an hour, but converſed with none of 


the cardinals privately; he then returned to his 
coach, and with the reſt of his numerous atten- 
dants made a tour round the great capacious 
ſquare of St. Peter's, and as the prosseſſion paſſed 
they ſaluted the cardinals, who were looking 


out of their little windows from the conclave, 
and returned the compliment, by ſhaking their 


red hats; the windows and tops of the houſes 
were filled with ſpectators, and fuch incredible 


numbers attended in the ſtreets,” that the em- 


bafſador's coach could not get along but with 
gteat difficulty, ſeveral wete trampled to death, 


others had their legs or arms broke; the Romans 
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are the fondeſt of theſe ſhows of any people, I 


beheve, in the univerſe, and will run all rifques 
to ſed them, and were ſuch public entries to 
happen every day, they would never be tired 


wich ſeeing them; they ſeem to inherit this in- 


dination from their old Roman anceſtors, who 


were a factious turbulent people, extremely jea- 
Th H h I 
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lous of the deſigns of their rulers againſt their 
liberties, who took all opportunities of gratifying 

the uncommmon delight they took in theſe 
public ſpectacles, byintroducing the moſt ſplendid 
. ovations, triumphal proceſſions, &c. in order to 

keep them quiet; the concourſe of people was 
ſo great on this occaſion, that the following lines 
will not perhaps be thought unſuitable to give 
the reader an idea of them. 1 


The confluent tides to a high deluge grow, 
And waves of thronging heads roll to and fro. 
The gazing cluſters to the windows clung, 
And on the roofs ſublime and ridges hung; 
Whence with luxurious pomp they feed the ſight, 
And with their greedy looks devour'd delight; 
Their ſtarting eyes the multitude did ſtrain, 
And from their eager pleaſure ſuffer pain. 
—— 2 ->After ſeeing this proceſſion, I went to the 
— church and convent of the Carthuſians, Which 
are built on the ruins of the emperor Diocleſi- 
an's baths; the outſide of the building remains 
the- ſame as it was in the time of that emperor, 
but within there is a fine large ſquare. with 
cloyſters, built very grand in the modern man- 
ner; the ſpacious rooms of the antient edifice 
on the autiide are now made haylofts of, and ad- 
The pope's joining are the pope's granaries, well worth a 
en ſtranger's ſeeing, built in great meaſure likewiſe 
on the ruins of theſe baths, they are generally 
filled with Wheat, which his holineſs obliges the 
farmers to ſell him at a certain price; andi from 
theſe granaries almoſt the whole city is ſu pplicd, 
240 a 1-1 --* 22 an 
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and when a year of ſcarcity happens, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, it brings griſt to the pope's mill; the 
bakers are obliged to pay an exorbitant price for 
the wheat, and no perſon is permitted to bake 
his own bread, but muſt have it from the bakers 


by this method the pope receives a very large 


revenue. | 


2135 


This place not being far from the gate called Ten 


Porta Pia, I paſſed thro' it, and at the diſtance 
of about a mile and half, came to the church of 
St. Agnes, fuora del mura, that is, St. Agnes 
without the walls, ſo called, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another church of the ſame name within 
the city ; I went down a deſcent of ſeveral ſteps, 
the church being under ground; the inſide is 
finely ornamented, and under the high altar lies 
the body of St. Agnes, who ſuffered martyrdom, 
35 they tell you, at the age of fourteen ; having 
heard ſo much of the Catacombes of St. Agnes, 
I was-determined to viſit them, to that purpoſe 
was conducted by a guide, whoſe office it 1s to 
ſhew. them to ſtrangers; he took a large wax 
candle in his hand, and giving me another, we 
crept thro a very narrow * on our knees, 
for a ſhort Space, when we were able to ſtand 
upright ; this diſmal place is cut out of the ground 
into long narrow allies,” ſcarcely broad enough 
for two perſons to go abreaſt, but. ſufficient- in 
height for the talleſt man to ſtand upright ; the 
guide aſſured me, that they extended in that man- 
ner for thirty miles under ground, which I gave 
little credit to; there are indeed ſeveral windings 
and turnings, and on each ſide theſe allies are 
three rows of holes or cavities, long and large 

70120 | enough 
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enough to contain the coffin of a full grown per. 
ſon ; in theſe places, he told me, were buried 
the bodies of thoſe who ſuffered martyrdom; in 
ſome of them were the bones of the deceaſed, 
and the broken bricks, with which they were 


formerly walled up, in the time of the heathen 


erſecutions ; he informed me, that many of the 
primitive Chriftians fled to this place for refuge, 


and lived here till the heat and fury of the per- 


ſecution were abated; I cannot help thinking, 


. that this ſtory carries the . improbality 


with it, fot it is morally impoſſible for any — 
to live in theſe narrow paſſages; I am fully per- 

ſuaded, that it was intended for nothing but a 
burying-place,. for which it is better adapted, 
than for a habitation to live in; we were obliged 
to fix a piece of white paper at the corner of 
every turning for fear of miſtaking the way in 
our return back again; for want of ſuch a pre- 
caution, ſeveral who have been ſo ventarefome, 
as to advance too far into theſe dark ſubterraneous 
paſſages, bave never found their way back; this 
brings to my mind a beautiful paſſage in Virgil, 


Win to chis circumſtancs. 


——facilts bake 5 averni, 


. Sed revecare gradum, ſuperaſque —— ad aur, 


Hoc opus, Br: labor Eft noone 


Atſter den ds en half! an hi and 
: being almoſt ſ — for want of air, by the 
aſſiſtance of the papers at each turning, we 
found our way to the narrow low paſſage, where 
we firſt entered, and creeping on our _ as 
before, 
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before, we got out of this diſmal abode to my 

reat joy, as the conſequence might have been 
55 to us, had the damps or any other accident 
extinguiſhed our lights. 
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At a little diſtance from hence, ſtands a ſmall Tomb of 


church, built in the ſame form as the Rotonda, 
dedicated to Conſtantia, in which is the tomb of 
Bacchus, of one entire piece of porphyry, reck- 
oned the largeſt that ever was ſeen ; it is ſeven 
inches thick, and upwards of fix feet long, and 
dug up near the place where it now is placed, 
after having been buried for many ages ; the out- 
ſide is beautifully ornamented with a moſt curi- 
ous baſſo relievo, repreſenting ſeveral little boys; 
ſome ſtamping the grapes, and others making 
the wine; the inſide of this little church or 
chapel is moſtly of the moſaic work. 


Bacchus. 


Returning into the city, I went to the capitol, c:yitot. 


or what the Romans call Campidolio, the reader 
muſt not conclude this to be the famous antient 
capitol, wherein was a temple of Jupiter, and 
where the ſenate uſed to aſſemble; the preſent 
ſtructure was built upon the ruins of the . 
I think in the time of pope Gregory XIV. It is 
a fine large edifice, with two ſpacious wings ad- 
joining, in- which are very grand apartments ; as 
the ſituation is on an hill, you aſcend by a fine 
broad ſtair-caſe, of an eaſy aſcent from the ſtreet; 
on- each fide are balluſters of ſtone ; at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs are two lions, moſt curiouſly 
done ; and when you are arrived at the top, you 
ſee the famous matble ſtatues of two large orſes, 
repreſenting thoſe, that Caſtor and Pollux rode 
on when they brought the news to Rome of 2 
Ti great 
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oreat victory gained over the Tarquins : in the 
middle of the ſquare is the equeſtrian braſs ſtatue 
of Marcus Aurelius, formerly gilt, ſaid to be the 
fineſt piece of workmanſhip of the kind extant; 
the Romans boaſt much of this ſtatue, and ſay, 
that the Venetians offered as many ſequins for it, 
as they could incloſe in the belly, which they 
refuſed to take ; at the ſides of the ſteps which 
lead up to the modern ſenate houſe, the ghoſt 
or ſhadow of the antient one, are two fine co- 
loſſean ſtatues, repreſenting the rivers Nile and 
Tiber, and a little above them the ſtatue of Rome 
triumphant in porphyry ; near the top of the 
ſtairs is the Millarium, it is a pillar of ſtone, but 
not very large, on the top is a braſs ball, this 
ſtood formerly in the Foro Romano, and was 
erected by the emperor Auguſtus ; from this 
pillar the Romans reckoned their miles to the 
principal places in the empire, for which reaſon 
it is preſerved here as a curious piece of antiquity ; 


| moſt of the apartments of the two wings are 
filled with antique ſtatues, baſſo relievos, buſts, 


&c. here are likewiſe ſeveral Egyptian idols, an- 
tiently worſhipped ; the famous ſtatue of Mar- 
torio alſo ſtands here; in the court of one of the 


wings are ſcattered the fragments, ſuch as hands, 


feet, head, &c. of a great coloſſus, ſome ſay of 
Apollo, but I could not exactly learn ; however, 
even from theſe broken remains, you may eaſily 
diſcern how much the antients exceeded the 
moderns in the art of ſtatuary ; in this court is a 
fine ſtatue of a lion tearing an horſe; and near 
the ſtair-foot, which leads up to the apartments, 
ſtands a colonna roſtrata, being a marble _— 
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of about ten feet high, on which are curiouſly 


e cut the ſterns, &c. of ſhips, and was erected in 
e memory of a ſea victory, gained by Duilius over 
e the Carthaginians, who was the firſt Roman that 
5 had a triumph for a naval victory; in a little 
7 court, whoſe walls are encruſted with marble, 
t are repreſented the triumphs of Marcus Aure- 
y lius, and ſeveral other hiſtorical paſſages; in ſhort, 
h the curioſities of this place are almoſt innume- ö 


ſt rable, and cannot fail of pleaſing the inquiſitive 
5 judicious traveller. 


d From hence I went to the pope's palace at Monte Ca- : 
e Monte Cavallo, where his holineſs generally re- 
1 Wl ſides, it being eſteemed the beſt air in Rome; 


ut this large building forms a long ſquare ; it is ſaid, 
15 that Gregory XIII. began his palace, but finiſh- 


as ed by Fontona, a Roman nobleman, pope Ur- 
is ban VIII. and others; there is a very large court 
1 in the middle; the two grand buildiogs at the 
Jo end of the long ſquare are much loftier, and 
1 more magnificent, than the ſide buildings; at 
re the front is the picture of the virgin Mary, hold- 
85 ing our Saviour in her arms, in moſaic work, 
_ reckoned an extraordinary piece of workman- 
r ſhip; in the apartments are ſeveral fine paint- 
ae Rings; the furniture of the rooms is not ſo grand 
s, as I have ſeen in ſome palaces of leſs note; moſt 
of of the apartments are hung with crimſon damaſk, 
r, bordered with gold lace and fringe; and inſtead 
ly of chairs of the ſame, in moſt of the rooms, are 
ne only wooden benches, or chairs of wood, on 
A which are painted the arms of the preſent pope, 
ar ſome few indeed are beautifully varniſhed ; from 
ts, the windows of the pope's apartments you have 
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a fine proſpect of almoſt all Rome, the palace 
being built on very high ground, formerly known 
by the name of Mons Quirinalis amongſt the old 
Romans; the gardens, conſidering they are in 
town, are very agreeable; as I)was one day 
walking in them, I heard an organ moſt ſweetly 
playing, which excited my curioſity to find out 
where it was; for the gardener had aſſured me, 
that there was no perſon in the garden except- 
ing ourſelves, I made up to the place, from 
whence the muſick of the organ ſeemed to pro- 
ceed; at length, directed by the ſound, I came 
to a fine caſcade, at which, to my great ſut- 
prize, I faw a very large ſized organ, playing as 
it were fpontaneouſly, without the aſſiſtance of 
of any artiſt ; after a little farther ſearch, I diſ- 
covered that it was occaſioned by the gardener's 
turning ſome cocks. at a conſiderable diſtance ; 
the force of the water, aſſiſted by the air, pro- 
duced the harmony ; while I ſtaid it performed 
ſeveral different airs, in ſo delightful a manner, 
that the moſt ſkilful organiſh could not excel 
them; there were alſo the images of two angels, 
with trumpets in their mouths, which they 
ſeemed to blow in the moſt natural manner; 
and by the ſame means as the organ was played; 
he then turned ſome other cocks, which repre- 
.fented the ſinging, or rather noiſe of the cuckow, 
and the melody of variety of fine ſinging birds; 
here is alſo a very beautiful orangery. 
Hoſpitals Having been very agreeably entertained in the 
St. Michael; above gardens, I went to the hoſpital of St. Mi- 
chael, which is on ſuch a ſingular eſtabliſhment, 
that it deſerves notice; it was firſt inſtituted * 
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the education of fatherleſs children, in almoſt 
all kinds of trades ; they are kept here till they 
arrive at the age of twenty years, at which time 
they become their own maſters, and are at full 
liberty to ſet up for themſelves in the reſpective 
buſineſſes they have been brought up to, and the 
perſons appointed to inſtruct theſe children are 
allowed a very genteel maintenance. Not far 
from hence is a houſe of correction, where pa- 
rents have the liberty of ſending their children 
when guilty of any miſdemeanor ; and here they 
are kept to hard labour, till they ſhew ſome 
ſigns of reformation, or their parents pleaſe to 


take them out. - 


I ſhall now briefly relate a few more ſuperſti- —— |, 


tious cuſtoms of the Romans, both in their theRomans, 


churches and elſewhere, by which the intelli- 

ent reader will naturally conclude, with what 
a bad grace Rome endeavours to give laws to the 
reſt of mankind, and exhibit the moſt perfect 
ſyſtem of. religion for others to follow, who is 
in herſelf ſo corrupt and abominable at home; 


it is a ſafe caution often given to travellers, not 
to talk or meddle with politicks at Venice, and 


not to interfere in the leaſt with religion at Rome; 
theſe two particulars excepted, in other reſpects 
a ſtranger enjoys liberty enough ; it is dangerous 
to hint even the moſt diſtant diſapprobation of 
any of their ridiculous opinions, as I have ſome- 
times experienced, but more particularly on the 
following occaſion ; being one afternoon at the 
French coffee-houſe in the Piazza di Spagna, in 
company with three or four Engliſh gentlemen, 


we were on a ſudden alarmed by a moſt terrible 


noiſe 
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noiſe and howling, in the ſquare ; on going out 


to learn from whence it proceeded, we found it 
was occaſioned by an unruly horſe's running away 
with a lad, a large mob, to the amount of ſe- 
veral hundreds, following the horſe with all the 
expedition imaginable, and crying out, St. An- 
thony, St. Anthony, in ſuch an horrible tone of 
voice, that one would have imagined a parcel 
of hell-hounds had been let looſe ; the boy on 
the horſe likewiſe invoking St. Anthony, the 
poor affrighted creature ran the faſter, and at laſt 
flung him, but not receiving any great hurt, the 
ignorant mob looked on it as a notable miracle 
performed by that faint, and began to teſtify 


their devotion to him in the moſt extrava- 


gant manner, when we could not refrain from 
laughing at their extreme folly ; this ſo much 
incenſed them, that inſtantly they bawled out, 
ſee theſe Engliſh hereticks, who make a game 
of this great miracle of St. Anthony; they then 
ruſhed upon us with ſo much fury and reſent- 
ment, that had not a gentleman of humanity in 
a friendly manner opened his houſe-door, and 
let us in, we had infallibly been tore to pieces. 
Being now more on my guard, I went to the 
church of St. Monaca, or as it is called by ſome 
St. Auguſtin; this female ſaint was mother of 
the latter, and her body, ſaid to be preſerved 
here, is annually expoſed to publick view; on 
this occaſion the church was moſt beautifully 


ornamented and illuminated with wax candles, 


the grand altar was of ſolid ſilver, at which were 


ſeveral images of divers ſaints, of the ſame metal 


as large as life, and during the whole ceremony 
| a fine 
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a fine concert of muſick was performed; the 
body of St. Monaca lay at full length, in a very 


rich gilt ſhrine, with ſeveral large wax candles 


burning around it; ſhe was dreſſed in a nun's 
dreſs, her face, if her real one (as a prieſt told 
me it was) looked pale, and as if but lately dead, 
altho' ſhe had been ſo near fourteen hundred 
years, her hand and arm, at the diſtance I was 
from it, ſeemed perfect, the croud being ſo great, 
I could not get ſo near as I could have wiſhed 
to examine it particularly, I ſhould then have 
diſcovered ſome pious, or more properly vil- 
lainous fraud, as I did in that of St. Juſtin the 
martyr at Paris, before related. 


From hence I went to the church of Minerva, ola temple 
ſo called from its having been built on the ſame “ 


ground where formerly ſtood the temple of Mi- 
nerva; in the choir of this church are the tombs 
of pope Clement VII. and Leo X. both of the 
illuſtrious family of the Medicis, reckoned very 
curiouſly finiſhed ; here are alſo the monuments 
of ſeveral cardinals, and the famous chapel of St. 
Catherine of Sienna, which they pretend is the 
very chamber ſhe lived in at that place, and that 
ſome cardinal had it brought from Sienna to 
Rome, near 100 miles; had they told me it had 
been tranſported through the air by angels, as 
they ſay the chapel of our lady at Loretto was 


from Egypt, I ſhould have given equal credit to 


it; her body lies buried in a moſt pompous man- 
ner under one of the altars; the head, or rather 
ſcull of pope Pius Quintus, was this day expoſed 


to view, encloſed in a fine ſhrine; near 500 bi- 


gotted creatures were preſent, and paid the moſt 
5 e religious 
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religious regard to it ; on theſe public days their 
churches are ornamented in the moſt kay 


manner, with crimſon velvet, and damaſk em- 
broidered with gold, the images of the virgin 
Mary, ard their other ſecond-rate deities, are 
hung round with diamonds and other precious 
ſtones to an immenſe value; it is impoſſible to 
conceive how much uſeleſs riches are buried in 
their convents and churches; to deſcribe them 
all would be a moſt tireſome piece of work, I 
ſhall only take notice of a ey more, which 
are the moſt remarkable in this great city, where 
the number amounts to ſeveral hundreds, and 
foo conclude what I have to advance on this 
ead. | | 


St. Vieoria. The church of St. Victoria is obſervable for 


being the ſmalleſt in Rome, ſo called on account 


of a great victory gained over the Germans near 


Prague in Bohemia; the colours taken in the 
faid Battle are hung up in this church; here is 
likewiſe a curious Rate of St. Thereſa, wound- 
ed by a ſeraphim, finiſhed in the moſt maſterly 
manner, the inſide is richly gilt, and adorned 
with the fineſt paintings, and moſt part of the 
walls are of poliſhed marble of the moſt beauti- 


ful colour; on the whole, for the ſize, it is ab- 


N St. Andre 
del Fratre. 


ſolutely the neateſt church in the whole city; 
the monks of a convent of Capuchins adjoining, 
perform all the offices belonging to this beautiful 
little ſtructure, and almoſt oppoſite the door is 
the famous Fountain called Fontana Felice, 

which deſerves Notice 
The church of St. Andrea del Fratre is a 
noble piece of architecture, and well deſerves 
8 ſeeing: 


through ITALY. 
1 happened to be preſent on a feſtival day, the 


richeſt ornaments were uſed, as is cuſtomary on 
theſe occaſions; the very pillars were adorned 
with crimſon ' velvet, embroidered with gold, 
ſeveral hundred fine ſilver lamps and candleſticks 
five feet high with wax candles were burning, 
and a great number of buſts and images of ſaints, 
all of ſolid filver, were placed near the high altar; 
the fineſt concert of muſic was performed, at 
which were preſent ſeveral young Engliſh no- 


blemen; indeed it muſt be owned, this outſide 


pageantry is too much uſed here, in order to 
attract the attention of mankind : I could not 
help taking notice of three prieſts who ſat near 
the high altar, dreſſed like old women, who 
remained motionleſs during the time the muſick 
played; as ſoon as it ceaſed they ſaluted each 
other with flinging franckincenſe in one ano- 


ther's faces, and then went to the ſilver image of 


St. Francis and offered incenſe to it, and uſed 
ſeveral other ſuperſtitious antick ceremonies, that 
I could not help comparing them to the three 
witches in Mackbeth, their behaviour being fit- 
ter for conjurers than Chriſtians. 120 


| 22J 


Near to the city wall, towards St. Paul's gate, Santa Croeed 


ſtands the church called Santa Croce in Jeruſa- 
lem, which was built by Conſtantine the great, 
the firſt Chriſtian emperor, near which are the 
ruins of the temple of Venus and Cupid ; it is 
reported, that the empreſs Helena, mother of 
the aforeſaid emperor, had a ſhip. load of the 
holy earth brought to this place from mount Cal- 


vary, where our Saviour ſuffered ; on particular 


Days the following relicks are expoſed, a large 
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piece of the holy croſs, the inſcription or title 
that was fixed thereon, one of the nails with 
which our Saviour was nailed, and part of the 
crown of thorns with which he was crowned, 
one of the thirty pieces of filver he was ſold: for, 
and a finger of the apoſtle St. Thomas he touch- 
ed his fide with, on his doubting the veracity of 
the reſurrection; it is incredible what a con- 
courſe of people aſſemble here when theſe forged 
relicks are expoſed; they have likewiſe a picture 
of the virgin Mary, of which they tell the fol- 
lowing ridiculous ſtory; the Saracens having laid 
ſiege to Conſtantinople in the time of pope Gre- 
gory II. the citizens took this famous picture, 
ſaid to be done by St. Luke, from the convent 


of St. Magdalen, and carried it in proceſſion, 


praying and begging of it to protect them from 
their enemies; they came to the ſea- ſide, and 
immediately, as if they were inſpired, flung it 
into the ſea, which occaſioned ſo dreadful 
a tempeſt, that all the ſhips of the Saracens 
were funk and deſtroyed, which had ſo long 
blocked up and annoyed the town; after this 
public ſpirited action, the good- natured picture 
- > conducted two blind men to a church, where 
tthey ſoon recovered their fight; if any one doubts 
the truth of the above, a manuſcript hiſtory of 
the ſame is to be met with in the famous Va- 

tican library, entitled Croz:che de Giordano. 
Bridze a-a A few paces from hence ſtands the celebrated 
caſe of St. Caſtle of. St. Angelo; you croſs over a bridge of 
"*. the ſame name built over the Tiber, ſo famous 
among the antient Roman poets and hiſtorians ; 
the ſpectator is greatly ſurprized at ſeeing only a 
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narrow dirty river, of which he had formed the 


greateſt expectations; but it has an exact reſem- 
blance to Tower ditch, and not the leaſt to our 
majeſtick Thames; the. bridge is of ſtone, very 
handſome, and ornamented with ſeveral cu- 
rious ſtatues of angels: at one end of it is the 
caſtle ; it is reported, that St. Gregory the great 
being on this bridge, called at that time Pons 
Alius Adrianus, the plague raging greatly at 
Rome, the ſaint was deeply meditating on ſo 


- dreadful a calamity, when caſting up his eyes 


to the caſtle, then called Moles Adriani, on ac- 
count of the emperor Adrian's being buried there ; 
on the top, or ſummit of it, he ſaw an angel 
ſheathing his ſword, to teſtify that the plague 
ſhould ſoon ceaſe, which ſoon came to paſs, and 
from this ſurprizing miracle it was called Caftello 
St. Angelo; and in memory of this tranſaction 
there is the image of an angel placed on the top 
of this caſtle, where the angel is ſuppoſed to 
have ſtood; ſo eaſy it is, when a lie is once in- 


vented, to add ſubſequent circumſtances ſeem- 
ingly to corroborate it; the caſtle itſelf is very 
regularly built, with five ſtrong baſtions, and 


for ſtrength and antiquity is as noble a piece of 
building as any in Rome; there are ſome ex- 
treme. good apartments in it, and finely furniſh- 
ed, and from it there is a long corridore, or gal- 
lery, which runs over the tops of ſeveral houſes 
to the Vatican for half a mile; it was contrived 


at firſt! for the ſecurity of the popes in any time 


of danger, that they. might eſcape unſeen, and 
be in a place of ſafety; it was begun by that 
notorious monſter. pope Alexander VI. the re- 
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puted uncle, but the real father of Cæſar Bor- 


ia, as wicked and abominable a wretch as him- 


ſelf, who took by miſtake that poiſon they had 


deſigned for others; the pope died, but Borgia, 
through his youth and ſtrength of conſtitution, 
ſurvived ſome years, till he was at laſt killed: 
theſe dark private receſſes are generally invented 
by tyrants, who, well knowing how ill they de- 
ſerve at the hands of mankind, contrive them 
to avoid the fate they ſo juſtly merit. 

Going from hence towards St. Peter's on the 
right hand ſide, you ſee the church called St. 
Mary Tranſportina, which belongs to the Car- 
melites, whoſe convent is very neat and large; 
at the ſecond little chapel in this church, on the 
left hand, are two ſtone pillars, to which St. 
Peter and St. Paul were tied and whipped before 
their martyrdom; they are finely caſed in wood 
gilt, but a ſmall hole left in each to ſee the ſtone, 
which ſeems to be of red ſpeckled marble, which 
they tell you was occaſioned by the blood of the 
ſaints; the head of St. Baſil is another ſacred 
relick preſetved here. 

At a ſmall diſtance on the left is a little ſquare, 
with a fine fountain in it, and in the middle 
ſtands the church of Jacomo Scozzi Cavalli, 
where they pretend to ſhew you the very ſtone 
on which Abraham was going to ſacrifice his 
beloved ſon Iſaac; and likewiſe another ſtone, 


on which our Saviour was preſented in the tem- 


ple, both ſent from Jeruſalem by. the before- 
mentioned empreſs Helena, and you would run 
the hazard of being ſtoned if you was in the 
leaſt to doubt it, Being now near St. Peter's, I 
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| ſaw a great concourſe of people, which, on en- 
Jauiry, I found were afſembled together to ſee 
Wcardinal de Bullogne make his entrance into the 
WE conclave, who was attended by a great number 
of coaches; he got out of his own at the ſteps 
J of St. Peter's, and went directly up to the great 
altar, where he kneeled on a rich velvet cuſhion, 
and prayed for a few minutes, and then paſſed by 
the old black ſtatue of St. Peter, without taking 
any notice of it, which confirms me in an opi- 
nion, that the prieſt believes none of the non- 
ſenſe and abſurdity he teaches the laity; he vi- 
ſtted ſome few other places in the church, and 
vas then conducted up ſtairs to the conclave, 
where he was ſhut up as the reſt of his brethren 
were already, and then all his attendants left 
him ; he was a very venerable, well looking old 
gentleman. 


long row of little houſes directly oppoſite the 
garden wall, where the licenſed whores have 
their habitations; in an evening they ſit at their 
houſes very neatly dreſſed, and obſerving me to be 
a ſtranger, I had invitations from ſeveral of them; 
their apartments were very neat and decent; the 
pay his holineſs a certain monthly ſum for the 
liberty of publickly following their profeſſion, 
by which means a conſiderable ſum is raiſed in 
a year; their names are all regiſtered in a book; 
they ſay, the money ſo raiſed, is applied to chari- 
table uſes, ſuch as putting out poor children a 
prentices, &c. If any of theſe ladies ſhould die 
while they follow this occupation, they are not 
allowed Chriſtian burial ; there is alſo at Rome 
a convent 


Adjoining to the pope's Gardens there is a Public faire. 
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a convent of penitent whores, which is called 
Santa: Maria Magdalena, ſupplied with devotees 
from the above-mentioned houſes ; when they 
are-troubled with any remorſe of conſcience for 


| their ill-ſpent life, but I much rather believe, it is 


generally when they find themſelves unfit for 


buſineſs, for moſt of the women of this con- 


vent were old and very ugly; but what ſeems 


remarkable to a ſtranger is, to ſee theſe licenſed 


bawdy-houſes fo near the pope's palace; he can- 


not help reflecting, that Holineſs and wickedneſs 


in this city are very near neighbours. 

From hence I went to ſee the garden of Ne- 
grone, ſituated near St. Mary Majora's church; 
in a ſmall room in the garden is a wooden horſe, 
covered with the ſkin of a favdurite horſe of 
pope Sixtus Quintus, on which he always rode 
at his grand cavalcades; here are ſeveral fine 
fountains, marble ſtatues, and pleaſant walks, in 
a ſummer's evening a great many people reſort 


- here. 


The weather being very fine for the time of 
the year, altho' ſo early as the Beginning of 
March, I went with three' or four gentlemen 
to Freſcati, antiently called Tuſculum, about 


twelve miles from Rome, eſteemed for its beau- 
tiful fitvation the moſt delightful place in all 


Europe, abounding with a great many fine villas 
and curious gardens, &c. as ſoon as we were out 
of Rome, we could diſcern the town all the way 
before us on a fine rifing hill, it does not ſeem 
to be above five or fix miles diſtant from Rome, 
the way to it being over the Campagnia of Rome, 
which made it very deceitful, for we found „ 
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good twelve miles; on the road you come to a 


very good inn, that is for Italy, called the half- 
way houſe, where you meet with a very 


reception; the town itſelf is but ſmall, mil 


would be nothing confiderable, was it not the 
charming ſituation, and the great number of 
magnificent villas about it; paſſing along the 
ſtreet we ſaw a church, the doors being open 
we went in, and in one corner ſtood a bier, with 


a dead man upon it, and a wax candle burning 


at his head, and another at his feet, he had no 
coffin, but was dreſſed in the ſame clothes he 
wore when living, with his hat and wig on; 
a little farther ſtood a child, in the ſame manner, 
with a beautiful chaplet of flowers on its head; 
Icannot blame the Italians for making death ap- 
pear ſo amiable, in ſome meaſure it reconciles 
the people more to it, and renders it leſs formi- 
dable; being all ſtrangers, we hired a guide to 
ſhew us the curioſities of this place; he told us, 


Cato was born here, and pretended to point out 


the very ſpot of ground, as : likewiſe the place 
where Cicero lived, who here wrote his cele- 
brated Tuſculan queſtions, ſo called from this 
town; and here, ſays he, Lucullus uſed fre- 
quently to walk, and took great delight, in the 
ſweet Retirements of the place; Lucullus was 
one of the greateſt generals Rome ever had, fa- 
mous for his great victories in the eaſt over 
Mithridates and others; Pompey had him re- 
called, came in for an eaſy conqueſt, and rob- 
bed him of the glory of finiſhing the Mithrida- 
tic war, which otherwiſe he certainly would have 


done. | 
We 
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Files We then went to ſee the Villa Borgheſe, the 
apartments are richly hung with velvet damaſk, 
with gold borders, and have a collection of the 
fineſt pictures; the houſe is prodigiouſly large, 
having both ſummer and winter apartments; 
going thro' the hall we came into the garden, 
which is not very extraordinary, being but ſmall, 
and bearing no proportion to the largeneſs of the 
houſe, | 
Yi About a mile from this place is the Villa Bel. 
videre, or, as ſome call it, Villa Aldobrandina, 
tho' I think it juſtly merits the firſt appellation, 
which ſignifies pleaſant to behold, as it cer- 
tainly is, and likewiſe very pleaſant to ſurvey the 
delightful proſpects all around you from every 
fide; from one part you have a fine view of 
Rome, and the whole Campagnia ;' from ano- 
ther a riſing ground, covered with ever-greens, 
fountains and caſcades ; the houſe is very: noble, 
but not ſo large as Borgheſe ; in one part of the 
garden is a place called Caſcata, where there is 
a large open ſtair-caſe; on the top, at each 
ſide, are two high winding pillars of ſtone, the 
gardener turns a cock, and the water iſſues out 
from the top of theſe pillars in great abundance, 
and falls down the windings till it comes to the 
bottom, then it deſcends upon the ſtairs, and 
thinly covers them all, fo that it looks like a 
ſtair- caſe of water, and affords a moſt beautiful 
proſpect ; when arrived at the bottom, it falls 
into a large baſon; the gardener then turns ano- 
ther cock in the grotto of Atlas, and forces wind 
and more water into it, that it makes a noiſe per- 
fectly like thunder, with a ſtorm of rain ac- 
| 7 companying 
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companying it, and for ſome yards round a 
great miſt : oppoſite to this place is another large 
ſtair-caſe, on which the gardener ordered us to 
ſtand, in order to have a full view of the 
above-mentioned Water-works, when ſoon the 
top of the ſtair-caſe, guſhed: out in a hundred 
ſmall ſtreams, at which we were ſurprized, and 
endeavoured, as faſt as poſhble, to deſcend the 
ſtairs; but when juſt got to the bottom, an hundred 


other ſtreams guſhed out there likewiſe, which 


obliged us to retire to the middle, where this 
artificial ſhower could not reach us ; the gardi- 
ner there left us for ſome time, at laſt, turning 
the cock again, let us free from this watry pri- 
ſon; on one fide of the caſcade is the ſtatue of 
acentaur with a large hunter's horn in his mouth, 
and by means of the wind and water he blew it 
very hormonious, and continued blowing for 
ſome conſiderable time; on the other fide is the 
ſtatue of Pan, which played two or three charm- 
ing tunes, with an inſtrument that he held to his 


mouth; between theſe two ſtatues is one of a lion 


and another of a leopard, ſpouting water at each 
other ; there are alſo ſeveral fountains, caſcades, 
and ſhady walks. We were then conducted to 
the hall of Apollo, a ſpacious ſtately place, in 
which is repreſented a large mount that appears 
very natural, at the top fits Apollo, as if upon 
mount Parnaſſus; and at ſome diſtance under him 


the nine muſes, who hold inſtruments of mulic in 


their hands; by the man's turning a cock, they 
began to play moſt melodiouſly, whilſt an or- 
gan, from underneath the mountain, played in 

LI conſort 
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conſort with them, in ſo delightful a manner, 
that you ſeem to be in ſome enchanted place : 
in the middle of the hall, on the floor, is a 
ſmall braſs grate, thro' which fo ſtrong a wind 
ariſes, as to ſuſtain a little hollow ball of copper, 


about a foot from the ground; tho' the man 


aſſured us, that ſometimes it was kept up a full 
yard; over the door of this hall are wrote the 
following Lines, 


Hic ego migravi, muſis comitatus Apollo 
Hic Delphi, hic Helicon, hic mihi Delos erit. 


In ſhort, the ſituation of this villa is ſo exqui- 
ſitely delightful, as from thence you have a proſ- 
pect of the Mediterranean ſea, and all the charm- 
ing country around for ſeveral miles, that I 
think there cannot be a pleaſanter place in the 
whole world : add to this, the great beauty of 
the Gardens, adorned with fountains, caſcades, 
and other fine water-works, and with ſhady 


walks and groves, forming on the whole fo 


compleat a landſkip, that it brought to my 
mind the following beautiful lines of ſome poet, 


Dear ſolitary groves, . where peace does dwell ! 


Sweet harbours of pure love and innocence ! 


How willing!y could I for ever ſtay, 
Beneath the ſhade of your embracing greens, 
Liſt'ning to the harmony of warbling birds, 
Tun'd with the gentle murmur of the ſtreams, 
Upon whoſe banks in various livery, 
The fragant offspring of the early year, 

Their 
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Their heads, like graceful ſwans, bent proudly 


| down, | 
See their own beauties in the cryſtal flood. 


There are ſeveral other fine villas not far diſtant 
from this, with gardens, fountains, &c. ſome- 
thing in the nature of Belvidere, but greatly in- 
ferior, that to give a deſcription of all them would 
be tireſome, belies it requires an abler pen than 
mine to do juſtice to the ſubject, which would 
make a compleat volume of itſelf ; I ſhall take 
my leave therefore of this charming ſpot, in 
the words of Cowley, 


* 


Oh! if kind heaven had been ſo much m 

friend, 402113 my 
To make my fate upon my choice depend, 
All my ambition I would here. confine, 


And only this eum ſhould. be mine 


Alter we had quitted Freſcati, we viſited two port 4 
or three more places near Rome, where we ſaw — 
nothing remarkable, ſo entered that city thro' 
the gate called Porta del Popolo, which is the 
gate that the Engliſh, who take the route'to 
Florence, go thro', when they firſt come to 
Rome; it was built by pope Pius IV. there are 

two fine ſtatues, one of St. Peter, and another 

of St. Paul, and likewiſe four pillars of antique 
marble, which all together look extremely grand; 

at the firſt entrance is a very noble proſpect, for 

looking forward, you ſee the Piazza del Popolo, 
a large open place, which forms a triangle, one 
point of which is the gate now mentioned, it 
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fronts three long ſtreets, which are ſeparated by 
two beautiful churches, both built in the ſame 


taſte, with fine domes; in the middle of this 


place ſtands an Egyptian obeliſk, brought, as an 
antiquarian informed me, from Heliopolis in 
Egypt, by the emperor Auguſtus, and dedicated 
to the Sun; it lay, for a long period, hid under 
ruins in the Circus Maximus, but at laſt was 
joined together, and erected by the famous Fon- 
tana, at the expence of pope Sixtus Quintus, on 


each fide are hieroglyphicks, with two Latin 


inſcriptions, and at the bottom of the pyramid 
a fountain ; adjoining to the -gate is the church 
of Madona del Popolo, the outſide makes no 


extraordinary figure, but the inſide is very beau- 


tiful ; in this church lies buried the tyrant Nero, 
whoſe tomb you fee as you enter Rome; there 


are likewiſe a great number of fine monuments; 


and among the reſt are ſeveral of the family of 
Chigi; there is one in particular, of a perſon 


who died by the bite of a mad cat, on whoſe 


tomb are the following lines. 


Heſpes, diſce novum mortis genus, improba felis 


Cum trabitur, dignitum mordet, et intereo. 


Here are alſo ſeveral altars, at which are ſome 
curious paintings, as that of the aſſumption of the 
virgin Mary, finiſhed in the moſt inimitable man- 


ner; the ſtreet directly fronting the gate is called 


Corſo, becauſe here they have horſe-races in the 
fame manner as before- mentioned at Florence; 
and in this ſtreet is the rendezvous of the maſques 
in the carnival time; it is well adapted for that 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe, being broad and very long, in which 


are ſome very magnificent palaces; at the extre- 
mity ſtands that of St. Mark, a prodigious large, 
but antient palace, belonging to the Venetians, 
where the embaſſador of that republic reſides 
when at Rome; this was formerly the palace of 


pope Sixtus Quintus, and ſaid to have been built 


with the ſtones taken from the large amphithe- 


atre of Veſpaſian and Titus, called alio Coliſſæ- 


um, which I have before deſcribed; the ſecond 
ſtreet, which is on the right of the Corſo, or 
middle one, is alſo of a great length, and is 
called Strada Repetta, the river Tiber paſſing by 
one part of it, where there is a little port for 
barges, boats, &c. that come to Rome with mer- 
chandizes, which they unload at the bottom of 
a fine ſtair-caſe, that reaches from the ſtreet to 
the Water-ſide, and this is eſteemed one of the 
largeſt ports in Rome; the third ſtreet on the 
lef: of the Corſo, extends quite to the Piazza 
d'Eſpagne, and 1s of confiderable length, as well 
as the two former, but the houſes are but in- 


different. | 


In the place d'Eſpagne, or near it, the Engliſh — 


noblemen and gentlemen, when at Rome, 
generally reſide: this ſquare is very irregular, 
and the buildings very bad, excepting one palace, 
at which reſided cardinal Aqua Viva, the Spaniſh 


* miniſter, it is an exteme good building, and 


another ſtately place, called Propaganda di Fide, 
where people from all nations come to be in- 
ſtructed in the chriftian religion; and here the 
young Turkiſh nobleman, who accompanied me 
ſome part of my way to Rome; was ſent to be 

initiated 
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initiated, before he ſet out for the monaſtery be- 
fore-mentioned ; near the middle of the ſquare, 
and at the bottom of the magnificent ſtair-cale, 
which leads down from the church, called Tri— 
nita di Monte, 1s a fountain, made in the ſhape 


of a bark, or large boat, placed in a large oval 


Ceremony 
obſerved at 
firſt enter- 


ing Rome. 


*baſon, round Which, in a ſummer's evening, a- 
bundance of people are fitting, ſome ſinging, 
others playing on various kinds of inſtruments, 
enjoying what they call the Freſco. 

When I firſt entered Rome, I was ſo fatigued 
by the terrible journey we went thro' that I had 
not time to take notice of ſeveral particulars, ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who may hereafter viſit this 
City, * be acquainted with; I have before ob- 
ſerved, that I entered at the gate of Porta del 
Popolo, as moſt Engliſh gentlemen likewiſe do 
in poſt chaiſes, they drive down the middle ſtreet 
called the Corſo, to the dogana, or cuſtom-houſe, 
which was made out of the hall of Antoninus 
Pius; in the front are eleven columns of the 
corinthlan order, of a prodigious height, and 
very much eſteemed for their antiquity; as ſoon 
as they arrive, there are people on purpoſe who 
attend to unload the baggage, which is carried 
into the dogana; the trunks, pormanteaus, &c. 
are obliged to be opened, by officers appointed 
to ſearch if any counterband goods be concealed 
within ſide; they will ſoon begin to toſs and 
tumble the things about, under pretence of jearcÞ- 
ing to the bottom; but if the gentleman, who 
belongs to the goods, uſes them with civility, 
and às ſoon as the trunks, &c. are opened, makes 
them à good anch, that is, a preſent of a few 


pauls 
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pauls, or fixpences, they will ſcarcely touch any 
thing, but juſt barely put their hand upon the 
things and order the trunks inſtantly to be ſhut 
again; on the contrary, if they find no proſpect of 
any gratuity, they will pull every particular thing 


out, and behave with the greateſt infolence ; if 


any books are diſcovered, they are ſent to the in- 


quifition ; and if no prohibited books are found 


amongſt them, they are returned the next day; 


but if a bible or prayer- book ſhould chance to 


be with the reſt (indeed it does not happen in a 
century, that an Engliſh nobleman carries theſe 
kind of books with him) they are never return- 
ed, but committed by the holy inquifitors to the 
flames, and the others with them, tho' not pro- 
hibited, for being found in ſuch bad company; 
if therefore you have any favourite authors, which 
you are apprehenſive may be taken from you, put 
them into your pockets, for thoſe they have no 
authority to ſearch; and to prevent a great deal 
of trouble, it is beſt to make a preſent to theſe 


vultures; it may perhaps be grating to a perſon 


of ſpirit, to ſhew any kind of ſubmiſſion to ſuch 
harpies, but there is no other way of dealing 
with them. A great Roman general, once paſſ- 
ing out of Gaul over the Pyrenzan mountains 
into Spain, on ſome important expedition, was 


oppoſed by a beggarly contemptible ſet of peo- 


ple, who were maſters of the narrow defiles, 
and conſequently capable of greatly obſtructing 


him; he gave them a conſiderable ſum to let him 
paſs, for which, being afterwards much reflected 
on, he replied, © it was only to gain time; in 
all places therefore, on the road in Italy, where 


there 
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there are gabels, the ſafeſt method is to ſend for 
one of the head cuſtom-houſe officers, and de- 
fire of him a bulletina, which, with a bozo manch, 
they readily agree to, and then, without looking 
into your things, he ſeals all the portmanteaus 
or trunks with a particular mark of their dogana; 
by this means you paſs ſeveral other gabels with- 


out any moleſtation, only juſt ſtopping for them 


to examine the ſeals, | 
The pope's I ſhall now give the reader a circumſtantial 
coronation. account of the grand ceremony obſerved at the 
coronation of the preſent pope. I have before 
taken notice of the conclave, which continued 
fix months, and during that time ſeveral of the 
old cardinals died in their cells; at length the 
choice fell on cardinal Lambertini, who received 
the compliments of the cardinals then preſent on 
the occaſion ; he was a fine venerable-looking 
old gentleman, and by the acclamations of the 
people ſeemed to be well beloved; but whether 
their bigottry would not induce them to do the 
ſame for any pope, tho' never fo bad, will admit 
of a doubt. His holineſs was born at Bologna, 
of a creditable family, but of no quality, or any 
great note; but, luckily for him, when young, he 
got into the favour of ſome of the clergy, by 
whoſe intereſt he was recommended, and receiv- 
ed into great favour by pope Benedict XIII. and 
in proceſs of time, after many other acts of kind- 
neſs, was by him created a cardinal, and now, 
being arrived at the dignity of the popedom, in 
gratitude to the memory of his. great benefactor, 
choſe his name, and 1s called Benedict XIV. the 
| follow- 
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following lines may therefore be juſtly applied 


to him. | 


Fortune came ſmiling to his youth, and woo'd it, 
And purple greatneſs crown'd his ripen'd years. 


He was in the 65th year of his age at the time 
of his being raiſed to the payal dignity. 

The day that he was choſen and acknow- 
ledged as pope, a company of bricklayers came 
and broke down the walls of the doors and win- 
dows, that had been bricked up during the con- 
clave, or ſede vacante, as before-mentioned, and 


let them out of their priſons ; a cardinal, and a 


maſter of the ceremony, then appeared, with a 
large croſs, ſhewing themſelves to the people, 
who had a long time been aſſembled in the 
great piazza before St. Peter's; when the cardi- 
nal, with as loud a voice as he was able, re- 
peated the following words in Latin, Annuncio 
vob is gaudium magnum, habemus papam eminen- 
tifimam et reverendiſimum Lambertinum, qui ſibi 
nomen impoſiut benedicti quatuor decimi ; that 
is, I proclaim glad tidings to you, we have got 
the moſt eminent and reverend cardinal Lam- 
bertini for our pope, who has taken the name 
of Benedict IV. When immediately all the peo- 
ple gave a great ſhout, and then run different 


ways, ſtriving who ſhould carry the news firſt 


to their ſriends, and for ſome time nothing was 
to be heard but their crying out, Viva papa Be- 
nedictus decimo quatuor, viva il nuovo pontefice, 
viva la caſa Lambertini, which is, Long live 
Benedict IV. long live the new pope, and long 
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live the family of the Lambertini; the great guns 
of the caſtle of St. Angelo were fired, to give 
notice to the city that a new pope was choſe, the 
bells in every church began to ring, or rather 
make a noiſe, for they have no notion of ring- 
ing, as we do in England; almoſt in every ſtreet 
was heard the ſound of trumpets and drums, 
and the pope's ſoldiers, both horſe and foot, 
which were placed in different parts of the city 
during the ſede vacante fired ſeveral vollies, that 
the whole town appeared in a joyful confuſion ; 

his-holineſs went directly to the chapel of Siſto 
Quarto, where he was dreſſed in his papal 
robes, and being ſeated at the altar, all the car- 
dinals, one by one, payed adoration to him; 
the cardinal deacon began firſt, they knelt and 


-kifſed his foot, and right hand; the pope then 


embraced them, and gave them the kiſs of peace; 
it. is only at this particular time that the cardinals 
kiſs his feet, acknowledging him as pope ; and 
again at His coronation, for afterwards they only 
kiſs his hand; this ceremony of the adoration 
being performed, he was ſeated in an elbow 
chair, covered with red velvet, richly embroi- 
dered with gold, and carried by eight men upon 
their ſhoulders to the chapel of the holy ſacra- 
ment in St. Peter's church, the croſs being car- 
ried, and the muſic of the ſaid chapel playing and 
ſinging before him; being ſet down, he aroſe 


from his chair, and going before the altar, knelt 


- down on a fine velvet cuſhion, repeating a ſhort 
prayer; he then got up, and returned to his 
chair, and was carried to the grand altar; where 
the cardinals made their adorations as before; 2 
muſic 
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muſic and ſinging during the ceremony was ex- 
tremely fine, being performed by the beſt hands 
that could be procured in Rome; this ſecond 
adoration being finiſhed, his holineſs was car- 
ried back to his apartments, after having firſt. 
given his benediction to all the people, which 
were numberleſs on this occafion : in the after- 


noon all the foreign ambaſſadors, Roman princes, 


nobility, &c. went to compliment his holineſs, 
and at night the whole city was illuminated, and 
the cannons at the caſtle af St. Angelo were 
again fired ; all the palaces of the cardinals were 
alſo moſt gloriouſly illuminated with flambeaus 
of the whiteſt wax, and before the fronts of 
ſeveral palaces were long poles drove into the 
ground, on the top of which was placed an iron 


pan, not unlike a chaffing diſh, filled with pitch, 


tar, and other combuſtible matter, which bein 
ſet on fire, afforded a great light, and burnt for 
a conſiderable time; the whole town was full 
of rejoicings, and every perſon joined in the ge- 
neral joy, which laſted for three days and nights; 
and thus ended the ceremony of creating their 
new pope. 
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A few days after the pope was crowned, of Coronation 


which ceremony I ſhall give a full. account, but 
I muſt firſt premiſe, that it is vaſtly inferior to 
the magnificence of the coronation of an Engliſh 


* monarch; the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1740, N. S. was 


the day appointed for that purpoſe, where his 


holineſs, being dreſſed in his pontifical habit, all 


the body of the holy college walked before him, 


to the chapel of Sixtus Quartus, where he per- 


formed a ſhort piece of devotion, and afterwards 
$4911 M m 2 received 


of the pope, 
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. received the compliments of the cardinals, em- 


baſſadors, &c. from this chapel by the grand 
ſtair=caſe they walked in proceſſion to the great 


| portico, at the front of St. Peter's church, where 


there was a fine throne erected, which he re- 
poſed on for a ſhort time, during which, all the 
clergy belonging to St. Peter's had the honour 
of kiſſing his foot; from whence he was carried 
by. eight men, as before deſcribed, to the chapel 
of the holy ſacrament ; indeed 1t muſt be ac- 


| knowledged, the form of a pope's coronation does 


not differ a great deal from that uſed at his firſt 
creation, the ſame ceremonies in à great meaſure 
being introduced with little variation at both, 
as the reader will perceive on comparing the 
two accounts ; at this place a long carpet of the 
fineſt velvet was laid for him to walk on, and 
on that a cuſhion whereon to kneel ; after pray- 
ing a ſhort time with the cardinals, he was car- 


Tied to the chapel of St. Gregory the great, where 


he offered up another ſhort prayer ; on the right 


hand fide of the high altar a magnificent throne 


was erected, where the new pope was placed; 


and at the bottom of the ſteps ſat the c-rdinals, 


on benches in the form of a ſquare, the muſick 
of this chapel playing in the fineſt manner dur- 
ing the time they remained there ; here he had 


a Mitre of plain white damaſk put upon his head, 


when all the cardinals one by one kiſſed his hand, 
but the other clergy, under the degree of a car- 


dinal, kiſſed his foot and hand likewiſe ; the 
muſick ceaſing, his holineſs ſtood up, and wav- 
ng a large croſs he held in his hand, gave his 
benediction to the almoſt innumerable ſpectators 


then 
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then preſent ; he was then conducted to the grand 
altar of St, Peter's, with his mitre on, but the 
cardinals-and biſhops carried theirs in their hands; 
the proceſſion moved exceeding flow, the firſt in 
which was a perſon who walked before the pope 
at a ſmall diſtance, with ſome flax in his hand, 
which he ſet fire to three ſeveral times during 


the proceſſion, repeating with a loud voice the 


following words, Sancte pater, fic tranfit gloria 
nundi, Holy father, thus all earthly grandeur 


% paſſes away; this was to remind him not to 


be too much elated at his preſent exalted dignity; 
being arrived at the grand altar, he kneeled and 
prayed, but with a very low voice; when he had 
done, a cardinal came up, and preſented him 
with the pallium (a dreſsbelonging tothe church) 
repeating in Latin to this effect, Accept of this 
holy pall, as the plenitude of the pontifical func- 
tion, to the glory of the omnipotent God, the 
moſt glorious virgin his mother, the bleſſed a 

ſtles of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the holy 
Roman church ; having had the pallium put on 
him, he approached the altar, at which he offer- 
ed incenſe; he then aſcended another throne at 
the bottom of the church, oppoſite the grand 
one, the cardinals fitting on benches erected on 
each fide the. throne ; on the right hand fide of 


which fat the chevalier St. George, or pretender, 
- and his two ſons, who are all the greateſt bigots 


in the world to popery, whatever ſome weak 
people may fooliſhly imagine to the contrary ; 
ſeveral other places were built for the Roman 
ladies to fee the ceremony; the pope being placed 
on the throne, the cardinals and * 
5 ere 
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dered obedience to him, by again kiſſing his hand 
and his foot, which was done ſo often, that it 
was quite tireſome to ſee them fſlabber the old 
gentleman over ſo much : the grand maſs was 


then ſung, when the pope had the hoſt and the 
chalice of wine brought to him, which they be- 


lieve, or more properly pretend, to be the yery 
body and blood of our Saviour ; tho' it is impol- 
ſible that the ſame body can be at ten thouſand 
different places at one and the ſame time ; be- 
ſides, if we cannot give credit to the evidence of 
our ſenſes, there is at once an end of all certainty, 
and a perſon may queſtion even his own exiſt- 
ence; the pope then ſacked through a golden 
pipe, what they call the holy blood, and allo 
eat half the hoſt; a cardinal who aſſiſted took 
the remainder : this was a fine invention in the 
prieſts, to create a veneration for their perſons 


in- the minds of the laity, who are taught to be- 


lieve, that a poor mortal man, like themſelves, 
can make his God, the infinite Creator of all 
things: grand maſs being finiſhed, he was again 


placed in his velvet elbow chair, and went in 


great proceſſion, preceded by all the cardinals, 
biſhops and prelates to another throne, erected 


on the grand portail of the church fronting the 


great ſquare, that he might be ſeen by all the 
people; the choir then began to ſing the follow- 


ing words, Corona aurea ſuper caput ejus, &c. 


alluding to this paſſage in the Pſalms, Thou 
e has put a crown of pure gold upon his head; 
then a cardinal read a ſhort paper, and after him 
two cardinal deacons took the white damaſk mi- 
tre off his head, and placed thereon the tiara, 
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or triple crown, richly ſet with jewels, ſaying, 
Accipe tiaram tribus eoronis ornatam, &c. they 
then kiſſed the pope's hand and cheek, who a- 
roſe from the throne, and gave his benediction 
to ſeveral thouſand people, aſſembled in the 
great ſquare before-mentioned to ſee the cere- 
mony : a fignal is then given to the caſtle of 
St. Angelo, the cannons thereof were immedi- 
ately fired, and likewiſe all the artillery in and 
about Rome; the pope then deſcended from the 
throne, and was carried in his fine velvet chair 
to his apartments in the Vatican palace, preceded 


by all the cardinals, archbiſhops, &c. as before- 


mentioned, and was doubtleſs glad to repoſe 
himſelf, for this tedious ceremony would have 
fatigued one leſs advanced in years than he was; 
at night all the front and cupola of St. Peter's 
church was illuminated in a very grand manner, 
in like manner the Vatican palace, and thoſe of 
the cardinals; in ſhort, the whole city made a 
very noble and glorious appearance; a moſt cu- 
rious fire-work was exhibited from the caftle of 


St. Angelo, called the Girandola; it continued 


playing near two hours,” repreſenting a variety 
of things in the moſt pleaſing and delightful 


manner; ſeveral large. bombs were fired off at 
the ſame time, which fell into the river Tyber, 
the whole was concluded with a beautiful repre- 
ſentation of the pope's arms in fire-works which 


appeared very natural, and with great eclat put 
a period to the ſolemnity of the day. | 
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Some time after the pope's coronation, I ſaw rende, 
him go to the church of Madona del Popolo in 2 
ſtate, two trumpeters on horſeback went firſt, pogots. - 


then 
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then followed great numbers of his life guards, 
very well drefied and mounted on tolerable good 
horſes, a great many Swiſs guards, with hal- 
berts, walking; ſeveral more trumpets and ket- 
tle drums; a great number of men on horſeback, 
carrying flags, on which the arms of the cardi- 


nals were finely painted; ſeveral pages likewiſe 


on horſeback, with cloak- bags of crimſon velvet 
embroidered with gold, before them; then the 
pope's grooms, each leading a mule, covered all 
over with crimſon velvet; another groom led a 
little horſe,; moſt richly covered with velvet and 
gold, which is ſent with a purſe of money from 
the king of Naples, as an annual tribute for that 
kingdom to the pope; next followed many other 
perſons belonging to the government of the 
city, the pope s houſhold and inferior officers in 
the church on foot; then came one of the largeſt 
ſtate coaches I ever ſaw, withinſide was a little 


round table, on which lay a cuſhion, it was 


drawn by fix white horſes; next to that a horſe- 


litter, drawn by two white mules ; and laſtly his 


holineſs carried by two'men in a chair, all which 


were covered with the richeſt crimſon velvet; 
more Swiſs guards ſoon followed, and after them 


all the cardinals in their fich coaches, according 
to theit ſeniority; ſome of them had four or five 
ſtate coaches beſides that they rode in, accom- 


panying in the proceſſion with near twenty foot- 
men, walking barcheaded with rich liveries, on 
each fide, that the number of the coaches, which 


followed- the pope's, amounted to-upwards of 
one hundred: there were two men on horſeback, 


carrying two long poles; on the upper end was 


fixed 
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fixed: a large bundle of feathers made in the 
ſhape of a peacock's tail, which they call here 
Caccia Moſca, that is, the fly hunter; they at- 
tended the pope into the church, waving theſe 
tails on each fide of him to prevent any moleſ- 
tation from the flies; they ſerve likewiſe as a 
fan to cool him, the church being exceſſive hot, 
occaſioned by the great concourſe of people who 
were ſurprizingly deſirous of ſeeing their new 
pope; on his arrival at the ſteps of the church, 
2 chair of crimſon velvet ſtood. ready for him, 
when getting in, he was carried by eight men 
on their ſhoulders to the upper end of the 
church, where a throne under a rich canopy 
was erected; coming out of the chair, he was 
led by two prieſts up to the throne, on which 
he ſat down; the cardinals did the ſame on 
benches before the throne; after ſome ſhort. re- 
poſe they all ſaluted him as before deſcribed; 
to ſome he vouchſafed to ſpeak two or three 
words, to others he only juſt bended; after they 
had all paſſed, a grand concert of muſic was 


performed, during which he was dreſſed and 
undreſſed ſeveral times by the prieſt, having 


different kinds of mitres and veſtments put on 
him, but for what reaſon this was done I could 
not learn; after maſs was finiſhed, the pope de- 
ſcended from the throne, and was carried to the 


by 


' church-door in his chair, when giving his be- 


nediction to the people by waving his hand, he 
was conducted back to his palace with the ſame 
pomp he came 1n. 715 
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I ſhall now give my readers an account of agen 
ſolemnity or ceremony of a different nature from Jubiles 


Nn any 
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any hitherto taken notice of, that is of a jubilee, 
which happens but once in twenty- five years; 
the year it falls in is called l'anno ſancto, or holy 
year; this ceremony is the grandeſt that i imagi- 
nation can form, or indeed in the whole uni- 
verſe ; no wonder then that ſtrangers, from all 
parts of Europe, flock in multitudes to be pre- 
ſent at it, as it is a ſight they cannot much ex- 
pect to ſee twice in t Ir lives; but waving all 
farther refletions, I now come to the deſcrip- 
tion of all the ceremonies obſerved in Rome, at 
che opening, and 7 the progreſs of the laſt 

jubilee, which was in the year 1750. 

The bull of the pope in 1749; by which he 


proclaims the jubilee of the year following, is 


read in Latin and Italian, in two different pul- 
pits, in the church of St. Peter's in the Vatican, 
by miniſters appointed by his holineſs, with a 
very loud and diſtinct voice on the aſcenſion- day, 

8 this important ear ; after reading the 
V, a ſolemn mas is ſaid d that day with great 
pomp and ceremony'; immediately after this pub- 
hcation, four ſeveral copies of it are affixed to 
to che eaſt, welt; north and ſouth corners of the 
city of Rome, as it was practiſed in the time of 
pope Urban VIII. who, in the year 1624; upon 
aſcenſion-day, which then fell upon the 16th 
of May, appeared in perſon in the church of 
St. Peter, and commanded ſignior Don Auſtin 
Durando to read the before-mentioned' brief in 
the preſence of ſome of the clerks of the apoſ- 
tolick chamber, and ſome other officers, but 
neither any of the cardinals, or of the canons of 


St. * aſſiſted at the Lee The funday 
next 
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next following, the ſaid bull was likewiſe TAY 


liſhed: in the ſame manner in other churches, 
where, according to antient cuſtom, they are 
uſed to open the holy gate; this — done, 
briefs or letters are diſperſed to all patriarchs, pri- 
mates, archbiſhops, biſhops,” and other ſuperi- 
ors of all the provinces and kingdoms, to notify 
the celebration of the jubilee, and to exhort the 
prelates to be more than ordinary zealous in their 
duty to inſtruct, either themſelves, or by their 
miniſters, the flocks committed to their care, by 
which "means they may qualify themſelves to ob- 
tain the happy effects of the approaching jubilee, 
juſt as the jubilee inſtituted by Moſes, according 
to God's'order, was publiſhed before the ſeventh 
month, under the ſound of trumpets. ' The ſo- 
lemnity of the jubilee itſelf begins upon Chriſt- 
mas-Eve, juſt before the veſpers, by a ceremony 
which deſerves particularly to be taken notice of, 
which is che opening of the holy gate: for che 
better underſtanding of which, it is neceſſary to 
de known, that this holy gate is one of the 


gates of St. Peter's church; which is always 


bricked up during the interval betwixt the jubi- 
lees, which always begins by the opening of 
this gate. In the morning of the 24th day of 
December, being the Eve of the nativity of Chriſt, 
all the gates of the four churches, where there 
are any holy gates, are ſhut up by the pope's 
order, 20 that nobody can paſs through, till 
ſuch tiene as they are open Wü the ac accuſtomed 

— Fel 
After dinner, eur the veſpers of this great 
Eve, the- yo deſcend from the chapel of the 
palace, 
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palace, and a moſt ſolemn: proceſſion. is made, 
at which aſſiſts the embaſſadors of foreign princes 
then refiding at Rome, the ſenate and magiſ- 
ſtrates of the city, all the penitentiaries and pre- 
lates abiding at Rome, all the chapters, frater- 
nities, the Roman clergy, the college of cardi- 
nals, and the ſovereign pontiff in perſon; each 
according to his rank and quality. Thus they 
go in proceſſion, with a great oroſs before them, 
ta the chapel of the apoſtolic palace, where the 
whole company being entered, the holy father, 
with all theſe preſent, fall upon their knees be 
fore the hoſt or ſacrament; in the mean time, 
many officers are employed in lighting flambeaux 
for the cardinals to hold, as a token of joy; the 
pope then throws ſome, incenſe upon a chafing- 

iſh, with a moſt profound reverence before the 
altar; after, which he begins ven: creator ſpiritus, 
which is continued to the end by a conſort of 
muſic, and ſung diſtinctly; from thence this 
proceſſion goes on in the ſame order as before, 
to St. Peter's church, being followed by the 
holy father in perſon, who is carried in a chair 


to the holy gate, which, as well as the reſt, is 


kept cloſe ſnut up; every perſon having taken 
his place, he gets out of his chair, and with 


a lighted wax taper in his hand, walks up three 
ſteps to another chair, or rather throne, ores 


for that purpoſe juſt by the holy gate; after he 
has repoſed a little, he ariſes, and turning him- 
ſelf towards it, he knocks thrice with a ſilver 
hammer (tho' ſometimes it is gold, and is always 
reſented to ſome favourite, who receives it as 4 
mark of ſignal honour) on the holy gate, which 

e eur 
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is to be opened, and ſings likewiſe three ſeveral ' 
times, the following verſes, unto which the mu- 
ficians, who compoſe the chorus, anſwer each 


time. 


v. Aperite mihi portas v. Open unto me the 


juftitiee. | gates of juſtice. 
r. Ingreſſus in eas confi- r. When I am entered I 
tebur Domino. will praiſe the Lord. 
v. Introibo in domum v. I will enter O Lord, 
_tuam domine. into thy houſe. 
r. Adorabo ad templum|r, I will adore thee in 
ſandtum tuum in 11 thy fear in thy tem- 


more tuo. ple. DI 

v. Aperite portas quo- v. Open the gates be- 

niam nobiſcum deus. cauſe the Lord is 

2 een | 
r. Juia fecit virtutem r. Becauſe he has made 
in Iſrael. | known his ſtrength 


| in Iſrael, 


Then the pope fits down in his chair again, 
and ſays, | (Ss 4g 


v. Domine exandi ora-|v. Lord hear my pray- 
tionem meam. _ er. e 
r. Et clamor meus ad te r. And let my cry reach 


deniat. [ thy ears, O Lord. 


At the ſame inſtant the pope goes from the 
holy gate. towards his chair, the maſons begin 
to demoliſh, the wall wherewith the holy gate 


had been bricked up, and as they are carrying 


off the materials, the pope goes on thus ; 
| 0 v. Domi 
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v. Dominus vobiſcum. v. The lord be with 


| | l you 
r. Et cum ſpiritu tub. r. And with thy ſpi- 
. rit. 


| OR E M U S8. 
42. anes nofras quad famus demine, Ge. 


This prayer being done, this chorus ſings the 
palm; | 


Jubilate deo omnis terre, grun deo in lætilia, &c. 


During which time the people who croud up 
as near as they can to the rails, and the eni- 
tentiaries in their ſacerdotal veſtment, we the 
head-piece, poſts,and the threſhold ; and in ſhort, 
the holy gate with holy water; Which being 
done, the pope, as he is approaching to enter the 
holy gates, ſays the following verſes, apd is an- 
ſwered by the chorus. 


v. Hic dies quam fecit v. This is the day the 
dominus. Lord hath given us. 
r. Exultemus & lælemur r. Let us rejoice in it. 
in ea. 


v. Beatus Populus | lui v. Happy is thy people 


domino. i O Lord. 

r. Nui facit jubilatio-|r Which enjoys this 

nem. jubilee. 

v. Hæc eft porta dmini, v. This is the gate of 
the Lord. 


b. Juli intrabunt her r. The righteous are to 
eam. 


enter into it. 
v. Domine 


b. 
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v. Domine exaudi ora- v. O Lord hear my 
_ Fionem meam. prayer. | 
r. Et clamor meus ad te r. And let my cry reach 
veniat. . Wy car. - --- 

v. Dominus vobiſcum. v. The Lord be with 

gx you. 
r. Et cum ſpiritu. . And with thy ſpirit. 

| Tet u pray. 


O Lord, who by thy ſervant Moſes didſt in- 
ſtitute among the children of Iſrael, the jubilee 
and year of remiſſion, grant, through thy good- 
neſs, to us, who have the honour to be called 
thy ſervants, to commence happily this preſent 
jubilee, ordained. by thy authority, and in which 
it has been thy will to ſet open to thy people in 
a moſt ſolemn manner, this gate, through which 
to enter into thy temple, to offer their prayers 
in the preſence of thy divine majeſty ; that there- 
by having obtair:d plenary and abſolute remiſ- 
fion of all our fins, we may at the day of our 
departure out of this world, be conducted, thro' 
thy mercy, to the enjoyment of the heavenly 
glory, through Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


This prayer being ended, a croſs is given into 


the pope's hand, who, 8 down in the 


holy gate, ſings Te Deum Laudamus, &c. and 


afterwards, as he is entering thro' the gate, the 
chorus go on ſinging Te Dominum; he is no 
ſooner entered thro' the gate into the body of 


the church, but the chairmen, who were clothed 
in red, attending for that purpoſe, take him up 


in a chair, and carry him ſtraightways to the 


O O 2 great 
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oreat altar of the church of St. Peter, where 
being ſet down, he ariſes out of the chair, and 
after ſome time ſpent in prayer, before the holy 
ſacrament, he mounts a throne, erected on pur- 
poſe for this uſe, and begins the veſpers, which 
according to cuſtom, are ſung for the feaſt of 
the. nativity of our Saviour. On the ſame day 
and at the ſame hour his holineſs deputes three 
cardinal legates to go and open the other holy 
gates of the churches, to wit, that of St. Paul, 
that of St. John de Lateran, and of St. Maria 
Majora, which is performed with the ſame cere- 
monies and prayers as have been mentioned juſt 
now. This choice falls commonly on two arch- 
biſhops, and the dean, who go from thence with 
a moſt magnificent cavalcade, to perform this 
function, which is like a proclamation to all the 
chriſtian world, that the treaſure of the church 
is ſet open, and diſtinguiſhes the true catholicks 

from the hereticks and jews: 1 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the firſt origin, as 
well as the true creation, which gave birth to 
this ſolemn ceremony, is ſomewhat obſcure; but 
out of the bull of pope Alexander VI. which 
begins inter juras, &c. it is evident, that the 
ſame has been practiſed for many ages paſt in the 
church, and which hath been mentioned by St. 
Anthony in his, chronicle, as a very antient ce- 
remony. Some derive this opening of the holy 
ate from a cuſtom practiſed in the primitive 
church, where thoſe who had incurred the cen- 
ſure of the church, by reaſon of ſome enormous 
crimes and ſcandals, were enjoined to perform 
certain publick penance, and were ee 
rom 
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from the entrance of the church on Shrove-tueſ. 
day, by ſhutting the doors upon them; but on 
the holy thurſday, after a general abſolution given 
to all the penitent ſinners there, by opening of 
the gates, re- admitted, and received into the bo- 
ſom of the church, if they had accompliſhed 
the enjoined penance; if not, the door was ſhut 
againſt them again till the next following year, 
d ſometimes their whole life-time. The church 
iſle therefore having from antient times been the 
place aſſigned to thoſe who underwent the church 
enance, during the time of the church office, 
this has introduced the cuſtom: of opening the 
holy gate at the beginning of the jubilee. 
ut there being' four ſeveral churches which 
have each a holy gate, this hath occaſioned ſome 
diſpute, which of them ought to have the pre- 
cedency in, the performance of this ceremony ; 
the church of St. John de Latteran is both the 
firſt in rank, and enjoys ſome prerogatives before 
all other churches in the city of Rome, as a 
pears by the conſtitutions of pope Gregory XL 
and pope Pius V. However, when any of theſe 
pontifical functions, which have a more ſtrict 
relation. to the pope's authority, dignity, and ma- 
jeſty, are to be performed with the utmoſt ſplen- 
dor; ſuch as the canonizations of ſaints, the co- 
ronations and benedictions of kings, the church 
of St. Peter has always had the preference be- 
fore all the reſt. And it is upon the ſame ſcore, 
that this church claims the preference in this 
moſt juſt ceremony, both as to the time, and 
other circumſtances; the holy gate of St. Peter's 
church being the firſt that is opened by the pope's 
955 own 
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own hands. It has alſo been called in queſtion 
by ſome, whether any other perſon, beſides the 
pope himſelf, has any authority to open the holy 
gate; where it is to be obſerved, that in caſe the 
Jubilee has already been publiſhed before by the 
| deceaſed pope, and the cardinals are not entered 
into the conclave, in order to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a new pope, it belongs to the cardinal 
d'Oſtia, dean of the church, to open the firſt 
holy gate in the pope's ſtead, as then their car- 
dinals repreſent the pope's perſon, when they 
open the holy gates of the other three churches. 
The reaſon is, that, becauſe the ceremony is 
not eſſential, but only an accidental part of the 
jubilee, which might be celebrated without it, 
the ſame is not thought fit to be omitted for fear 
of giving ſcandal to ſome who might, perhaps, 
look upon the jubilee as imperfect without it. 
But many are of opinion, that if the jubilee be 
not promulgated before the death of the ſove- 
reign pontif, the ſame cannot be publifhed, and, 
conſequently, the holy gate is not to be opened, 
the authority of giving plenary indulgence to 
the Whole church, belonging only to the pope 
and the general councils. However, it is to be 
obſerved, that this jubilee being eſtabliſhed 
every twenty- five years, by many preceding 
popes, eſpecially by Paul II. Sixtus IV. Alex- 
ander VI. Julius III. Gregory XIII. and Cle- 
lent VIII. the plenary indulgence, I ſay, being 
often publiſhed, confirmed, approved, and re- 
newed by their authority, there is no queſtion, 
but that the card'nals, in caſe of a vacancy of 
the char, may ſupply the pope's place, and con- 
_ ſequently 
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ſequently alſo open the holy gate; ank 8 dean 
of the church may ſend his circular letters 
throughout Chriſtendom, to notify that the ju- 
bilee, eſtabliſhed and confirmed by the en 
of many preceding popes, being near at hand, 
they ought to prepare themſelves to receive the 
benefit of it, and to invite them to undertake the 
holy pilgrimage, this being not to be accounted 
a new grant of indulgence, but only a publica- 
tion of what was granted before by a legal au- 
thority. Thus pope Julius III. in his conſtitu- 
tion, / baſtores, &c. declares, that without any 
further publication, the jubilee begins with the 
feaſt of the nativity of Chriſt in the holy. year; 
and whereas his exaltation to the papal dignity 
did not happen till after advent, in the year 1549, 


when the holy year was actually begun, he-pub- 


liſhed a bull, dated the 23d day of February, 
1650, in the firſt year of his pontificate, in 
which he declares, that the jubilee had actually 
commenced with the next preceding feaſt of the 
nativity of our Saviour. 

But having entertained you ſufficiently with 
the holy gates, and the ceremonies belonging to 
them, we muſt alſo take a view of thoſe tranſ- 
actions which are performed in the city of Rome, 
to obtain the happy end of the Jubilee. As thoſe 
who hope to reap the fruits of a plenary indul- 
gence, muſt qualify themſelves for it by many 
acts of charity, a true penitence, and other good 
works; ſo it muſt needs tire the readers patience, 
if I ſhonld pretend to give an exact account of 
thoſe who Hock from all parts to Rome, to make 


their confeſſions, and appear before the higheſt 


tribunal 
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tribunal of repentance: it will ſuffice to ſay, that 
both day and night, all the churches of that 
great city are flled with innumerable multi- 
tudes of people, who offer up their prayers in 
the preſence of God Almighty ; and that there 
is no ſtreet, no not ſo much as à by- lane in this 
vaſt city,” which, being formerly'the capital em- 
_ of the world, is now the capital of God's 
om upon earth, where we may now ſee 
— — 5 marks of an unfeigned piety, 1 
rare Roman Oatholick) here you meet thoſe w 
make it their whole bafincſs's to give alms to the 
poor, with ſo much profuſion, that you' cannot 
amagine-{except you-are in your ſenſes). other- 
wile, but that they are giving away alf they have, 
the better to follow Chrilk. Others you may 
obſervs to beſtow (having nothing elfe { ſuppoſe 
to do) moſt of their time and ſubſtance in giving 
Aa good reception to thoſe (lazy) rie, who 
came from all corners (Eng Ms excepted) of 
Chriſtendom, 'to partake of the 755 effects 
(or follies) of the jubilee; 955 will meet, as 
well in the ſtreets, as in the c 
bers of both ſeles, who, touched: with madneſs, 
or remorſe for' their paſt crimes, appear in a mi- 
ſerable dreſs (having nothing ele to put on) and 
a moſt abject poſture ; ſome are clad in a long 
coarſe. gown ; others covered only with fack- 
cloth: ſome cover their Hands and face with 


aſhes, others knock their breaſts with their fiſts; 
many there are (mad enough) who, tear their 
fleſh:all-over their bodies, by the violence of the 
diſcipline; and, to' be ſhort, there'is ſcarce any 
ING a mortification invented to give ſatisfaction 
to 


rohes, vaſt num 


which claims a prerogative be 


r 
to, and to ap zeaſe God's anger (or rather to move 


it greater) which you ſee not put in practice at 


that time: neither muſt you imagine, that thoſe 
exetciſes are performed, by private perſons only; 
no, you will ſee whole fraternities and congre- 
gations compoſed of a conſiderable number, who, 
all animated by the ſame (mad), ſpirit, ftrive to 
excite one another to the performance of them, 
by their-mutual examples. Thus you may ob- 


ſerve entire chapters and colleges of canons, and 
other ſocieties, enter in proceſſion, the city of | 


Rome; nay, whole pariſhes, with the curates 
at the head of them, who leave their habitations 


to pay their adoration to the Lord and his Son 


Jef s Chriſt, in that church, where, as it may 
be ſaid, God has erected his tabernacle, and ho- 
noured it with his particular protection, and 

75 0 others, by 
the death of the chief of the apoſtles, and his 
fellow ſufferers. With theſe kind of people you 
ſee all the ſtreets, and other publick places of 
this vaſt city, crowded, going in proceſſion from 
one church to the other, ſome ſinging, others 
fighing and ſhedding of tears; for whilſt ſome 
are buſy in ſinging the Litany and pſalms appointed 
for that purpoſe, others offer their prayers with 
their eyes faſtned to the ground, and when they 
approach the church, eſpecially that of St. Peter, 
you may ſee. many of them crawling upon the 
ground (a decent ſight) to the foot of the altar, 


where they continue for a conſiderable time in 


ſaying their prayers. A | | 
Theſe, and ſuch like devotions, are practiſed 


at Rome, throughout the courſe of the whole 


P P jubilee; 
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jubilee; when a few days before Chriſtmas eve, 
(the laſt day of the holy year) n is 
made, that upon the next day of the rg of 
Chtiſt, his holineſs intends to ſhut up the holy 
gate of the church of the Vatican; which day 
being come, a proceſſion is made from the id 
tolick palace to St. Peter's church, in the ſame 


manner as has been mentioned before; and after 


ſome time being ſpent in prayers before the holy 


ſacrament, the veſpers are ſung, and the three 
cardinals deputed to ſhut up the holy gates of 
the three other churches. No ſooner have theſe 
three prelates and their co 1 150 received their 
benediction from his holineſs, and are marching 
in a moſt ſplendid cabalcade to perform this 
function; but the pope and cardinals, who aſſiſt 
at the ceremony, being preſented with lighted 


: candles, they march in good order, with the 


croſs before them, towards the holy gate, which 
is to be ' ſhut, up, the pope being carried after 
them in a chair under a,canopy ; and as they 
paſs by the chapel, where the holy Sacrament 
of the altar is depoſited, he offers up his thanks 
to God for the happy. concluſion of the holy 
year; which ph the holy poop begins the 
anthem, 2 


dun Jucundi tate.” | 


Whilt the” chorus is finging this anthem or 
pſalm, | 


4 


N Ae ed! Wan! vos 


The proceſſion moves from, and towards the 
holy gate, where, after ſome Prayers, the pope 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding under his canopy, turns his face to the 
holy gate, without his mitre, and a wax candle 
in his hand; and thus he imparts his benediction 
to the materials, which are ready at hand to 
cloſe up the holy gate, in the following words; 


v. Adjutorium noſtrum in] v. Our help is in the 


nomine domi ni. Lord. 

r. Qui fecit calum &] r. Who hath made hea- 
terram. ven and earth. 

v. Sit nomen domini be- v. The name of the 
nedlictum. Lord be praiſed. 

r. Ex hoc nunc & uſque| r. Now and for ever. 


| 
in ſeculum, 


v. Lapidem quem repro-| v. The ſtone which was | 


baverunt art! 4 


refuſed by the artifi- 


cers. 
r. Hic factus eft in ca- r. Is no become the 
put anguli. corner ſtone. 
v. Domine exaudi ora- v. O Lord hear my 
" tronem meam. prayer. 
r. Et clamor meus ad te . Let my cries reach 
veniat. thy ear O Lord. 


v. Dominus vobiſcum. v. The Lord be with 


you. | 
r. Et cum ſpiritu tuo. r. And with thy ſpirit. 


Let us pray. 


Great God, who protects the higheſt, that 
which is in the middle, and the loweſt, who ſancti- 
fieth thy creatures, bleſs thoſe thy creatures, the 


ſtones, the mortar and ſand; through our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. | 


P p 2 After 
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After which, the high pontiff, the clergy and 
all the reſt, that afliſt at the ceremony, come 
out through the holy gate, juſt before it is going 
to be cloſed up, and the holy father beſprinkles 
the materials with the holy water, and ſome in- 
cenſe, and putting again his mitre upon his head, 
with linen cloth round his middle, he gives there- 


by to underſtand, that he profeſſes himſelf to be 


the ſervant of the true ſervants of God; and, 
that, after the example of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


he is not exalted to the papal dignity, and put in 
St. Peter's chair to be ſerved, but to ſerve others. 
In this poſture the grand penitentiary preſents to 
him a ſilver trowel gilt, wherewith he takes u 

three ſeveral times ſome mortar out of a baſket, 
catried by the maſter of the ceremonies, which 
mortar he ſpreads and plaiſters all along the 
lower part upon the threſhold of the holy gate, 
according to the. viſion of the prophet Amos, 
which ſaw the Lord with a malſon's trowel in 
his hands. The threſhold being thus. covered 
all. over with the mortar, the pope throws upon 
it both to the right and the felt, as well as in 
the middle, ſeveral medals of gold and ſilver, 


repreſenting the triumphant Jeruſalem, the walls 
of which are deſcribed, Apocol. c. 21: to be built 


of precious ſtones ; and whilſt he is buſy in per- 
forming this function, ſays, with. a low but in- 
telligible voice, theſe following words. In the 
faith; and by the authority of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
only Son of the living God, who did fay to the 


chief of the apoſtles, ** Thou art Peter, _ 


upon this rock I will found my church”, 


* this laſt ſtone towards the cloſing of the 


holy 


through I T. A LY. 


holy gate, Which is not 2 be opened again till 


the next jubilee, in the name of God che Fa- 
ther, &c. 

After the pope has faſtened theſe three ſquare 
ſtones with mortar, and the maſter maſon has 
drawn his line, the grand penitentiary, with a 
trowel in his hand, lays likewiſe a ſtone upon 
thoſe laid before by the pope, being aſſiſted by 


the other penitentiaries there preſent, to convince 


the world that they are the pope's coadjutors i in 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament of penitence, 


for each of them in his due order, lays his hand 


on the work, under the direction of his holi- 
neſs, and rails the wall, which is to cloſe u 
the holy gate, to a conſiderable height, whilſt 
the chorus ſings the hymn, 


Cælgſtis urbs Jeruſalem, &c 


Which being ended, the ſovereign pontiff waſhes 
his hands, and ſays the following words, 


v. Salvum fac populum|v. Lord fave thy peo- 


tuum domine. ple. 


r. Et benedice bereditati r. And bleſs thy Inhe- 


fuck. ritance. 


v. Hat miſcricordia 220 v. Let thy mercy ap- | 


demine ſu her nos. pear unto us. 


r. Quem adm r 0 r. According as we have 


vimus in te. put our hopes in thee. 
v. Mitte nobis domine v. Lord ſend usthy help 
Auxilium de ſandtio. from thy ſanctuary. 
r. Et de Sion nos tuere. r. And defend us from 
thy holy hill of Sion. 


v. Domine (vail oratio- v. O Lord hear my 


nem mean. | prayers. 


f. 
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r. Ef'clamor meus 4 ter. And let our cry reach h 
veniat. oh thy ears. 
v. Dominus vobiſcum. | v. The Lord be with you. 
r. * cum ſpiritu tuo. r. And with thy ſpirit. IT 
Oremus, Deus, Sc. 7 
1 Let. us pray. y 4 
Great God, who at all times, and in all places, tl 
gives us innumerable proofs of thy mercy and Ec 
g goodneſs; hearken unto, our, prayers, and grant fr 
that this place may always be ſanctified before tl 
thee; and that all fairhfull chriſtians. may rejoice _ Is 
in having been partakers of thy mercy in this v 
jubilee; through our Lord. Jeſus Chriſt, &c. d 
This prayer being ended, the holy father ſets tc 
himſelf upon the throne, hill twelye brick- c: 
layers, to wit, ſix on the right hand and as many 8 
on the left hand, are buly in cloſing up, and tl 
raiſing the wall to the top of the holy gate, the th 
chorus ſings, jo | tu 
m 
Lauda Feruſalem dominum, Ietatus ſum in his, &c. . 
and ſuch like pſalms. The wall being thus 3 v 
niſhed by the maſons, the high pontiff concludes , pi 
the while ceremony, by imparting. his benedic- tl 
tion with a plenary indulgence of the jubilee to ar 
all there preſent, who are not ſparing on their di 
ſide in their acclamations of joy, and making w 
ten thouſand vows for the proſperity and preſer- ta 
vation of his holineſs. Which being done, the ta 
Te Deum is ſung for a thankſgiving for the ma- v 
ny mercies received by the people: in. this jubilee, ,, in 
who thus well fatisfied and filled with ſpiritual | 


joy, 


. though I T AL V. 
joy, return to their reſpective homes, as the 
holy father retreats to the apoſtolic palace. 


By way of relaxation after this pompous ſo- Tun. 


lemnity, I went to a pleaſant country town, about 
twenty miles from Rome, called Tivoli, but 
antiently known by the name of Tibur, a place 
much. admired by the old Romans; it is ſituated 


4 * + 8 


in motion, and fly about as if alive, finging at 


the 


* . 
. 
1 6 
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the ſame time the moſt melodious airs; but what 
at once ſurprizes and charms every ſpectator, is 


a grandola of ſeyeral frightful dragons, thunder- 


_ of 
t. Mary 
Msjora. 


ing out of their mouths hail and rain, in ſo na- 
tural a manner, that a perſoh undcquainted with 
the nature of it, would really imagine it to be 
a dreadful ſtorm and tempeſt; the water that 


ſupplies all the water- wor Ks in thefe gardens is 


other fine villas, but None Equal to this; which, 
except that of Belvedere before deſcribed, is the 
moſt beautiful in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
or indeed in my opinion in all Ita 7. 
I remained foe weeks” at the above deligbt- 
ful town, and then tetutned again to Rome, pro- 
poſing very ſhortly to ſet out for Naples, but 
ſhall firft defcribe a few' more places and curio- 
fities which I met with at Rome. 
I have before obſerved in the account of the 
jubilee, that thete are four churches (and thoſe 
four only) where the holy gates ate opened on 


brought from the 1 Anio'; here are feveral 


the Eve of the nativity of our Saviour, viz. St. 


Peter's, St. John Lateran, St. Paul's, and St. 
Mary Majora; the three former I have already 


deferibed; and ſhall now proceed to give a de- 


ſeription of the fourth and laft mentioned, name- 


ly, St. Mary Majora, or Maggiore; it is fo call- 


ed, as being the largeſt that is dedicated to the 
virgin Mary, tho in itſelf of no great dimenſion, 
but notwithſtanding one of the moſt beautiful 


churches in all Rome; the occaſion of its being 
built is as follows; the account indeed is entirely 


founded on improbability and fuperſtition'; but 
this is not to be wondered at, in a place where 
2 | nothing 
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nothing goes down but what is marvellous and 
miraculous: they tell you then, that an antient 
couple immenſely rich, without either children 
or relations, were extremely anxious how to diſ- 
poſe of their great riches; at laſt they earneſtly 
entreated the holy virgin, to direct them in this 
important affair; ſhe very — heard their 
petition, and the next night appeared to them 
in a dream, and ordered them to erect a church 
in that part of the city where they ſhould meet 
with a large quantity of ſnow on the ground; 
the pious old people wandered a long time about, 
before they could find any, as well they might, 


it being in the middle of Auguſt, in the heat 
of the dog days; at laſt, after a long perambu- 


lation, they came to a place deeply covered with 
ſnow, which rejoiced them greatly; the ſame 
night the virgin alſo appeared to Liberio, at that 


time pope, acquainting him with the devout in- 


tent of the pious pair; in conſequence of which 
he next day made a grand proceſſion round the 
city with all his clergy, and the ſenators of Rome, 
till they came to the 32 where they found 
them on their knees in the ſnow returning thanks 
to the holy virgin; the church was inſtantly ſet 
about, and at different times finiſhed in the beau- 


tiful manner it now is; the roof or ceiling with- 
inſide is moſt richly gilt, ſaid to be done by that 


ſecond Nero or Heliogabulus, pope Alexander 
VI. ſupported by ſeveral fine marble pillars; the 
ſides are ornamented with the moſt elegant mo- 
faic work, repreſenting various hiſtories of the 
Old and New Teſtament, done in the reign of 
Sixtus III. here is alſo a picture of the reſurrec- 
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tion of Lazarus, by Muttano, inimitably done; 

and near to it a marvellous crucifix, upon an an- 
tient urn of porphyry; at the altar in the chapel 
of Sixtus V. is the very manger, as they tell 
you, where our Saviour was laid in at Bethlem, 
and on the walls the memorable actions of the 
ſaid pope in baſſo relievo; in the chapel of Paul 
V. is a moſt beautiful altar of Lapis Lazuli, 
about fifteen feet in height, and twelve in 
breadth; and in the middle a picture of the vir- 
gin Mary, which they pretend was done by 
St. Luke, covered with the richeſt jewels to an 
immenſe value; the above manger is expoſed to 
publick view on every Chriſtmas-Eve with great 
ſolemnity, which the populace worſhip moſt 
devoutly, the concourſe of people on this occa- 


ſion is almoſt inconceivable; in a ' ſmall chapel 
here dedicated to St. Lucia, they ſhew you the 


bodies of two of the holy innocents, and at the 
great altar the body of St. Matthew the apoſtle, 
with a great many other pretended relies: I 

atiently heard them, without diſcovering the 
* ſt fon of diſbelief or diſguſt ; for if you did, 
tho':you ſhould happen to be never ſo intimately 
acquainted with any of them, they will e ever 11. 
ter bear a mortal hatred to you. 


In moſt of the Coffee-houſes here are a ſer if 
ſeemingly civil ſocial people, who appear as gen- 


tlemen, and by all the outward acts of complai- 
ſance inſinuate themſelves into the company and 
acquaintance. of ſtrangers, who cannot be too 
much on their guard againſt them, they being 


dangerous fellows, ahd only ſpies for the inqui- 


don; indeed you ſeldom hear of an Engliſh 


e. rc. 3 c-Si e. 2 0g. 2 g. . 


proteſtant 
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proteſtant being ſent there, but if you ſhould be 


ſo indiſcreet, as to utter the leaſt word againſt 
their religion or government, which are in fact 
the ſame, as the government at Rome is entirely 
an eccleſiaſtical policy, you will have an order 
to quit the city in twenty-four hours, and ſome- 
times in twelve, on pain of being ſent to the a- 
bove holy office, as happened to a certain Engliſh 
gentleman of diſtinction, and great ability, during 
my reſidence here, who no ways intermeddled 
with the controverted points of religion between 
the-papiſts and proteſtants, but ſpoke rather too 
freely of the behaviour of the Holy See, in re- 
gard to a certain kingdom where religious heats 
ran high ; in conſequence of. which one even- 
ing, as he was returning in his coach, he was 
ſtopped by three men, armed and maſked, one 
of whom held the horſes, whilſt the other two 
went, one to each fide of the coach to the gen- 
tleman in. it, who expected nothing elſe but to 
be murdered; however, they ſoon undeceived 
him in regard to that point, by informing him, 
that he had tranſgreſſed againſt the rules of their 
policy, in diſcourſing about matters of too deli- 
cate and important a nature, that they had no 
intent or deſign either to rob or murder him, 
but their buſineſs was to order him to leave Rome 


in twelve hours, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 
two days, and never to appear there again, on 


pain of being deſtroyed the firſt time he was diſ- 
covered; and ſo complaiſantly took their leave, 
ordering the coachman to drive home; the gen- 
tleman wiſely obeyed the order, and was never 
ſeen in Rome afterwards. .. 
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C-remonyof » Not far from the laſt mentioned church is 


bleſſingdogs, 


hor les, &c. 


that of St. Matthew, to which I went, in order 
to ſee an odd ceremony performed, of bleſſing 

dogs, horſes, cows, &c. on this day the relics 
of St. Anthony are carried about in proceſſion; 
at the door of the church is erected a place large 
enough to contain three or four prieſts, before it 
was placed a tub filled with holy water, here 
ſtood a prieſt with a large bruſh in his hand, 

with which he ſprinkled ſome thouſands of 
horſes, aſſes, dogs, and other cattle, not only 
thoſe in Rome, but thoſe likewiſe brought from 
ſeveral miles diſtant all round it; the horſes and 
aſſes were decked with ribbons and other trap- 
pings, their owners (the greater aſſes of the two) 


ſtriving to excel each other in theſe decorations, 


the coaches alſo of ſeveral noblemen attended 
(who one would have thought might have had 


more wit) with the horſes, ornamented with 


ribbons in the fineſt manner, and the coachmen 
and footmen with cockades in their hats; they 
all drove up to the prieſt in his box, before him 


Was placed a large filver plate, capacious enough 
to hold a fine ſirloin of Engliſh beef, into which 


every perſon who brought his horſe or als, &c. 
to be ſprinkled and bleſſed with this holy water, 
flung ſome money, 'which proved a moſt com- 
fortable bleſſing to the prieſt, the number was 
ſo great, that the horſes kicked and pranced a- 
bout, by which means many were lamed, tho 
they imagined by being thus ſprinkled, they 
would be preſerved from all unlucky accidents, 
at leaſt for that year ; the ſtreets were ſo crowded 
by! the great number of theſe: country. fellows 

bringing 


tbruugb ITALY. 
bringing their horſes, that it made it ous 
to walk in them, the image of St. Anthony, the 
protector of horſes, is placed over the door of 
the' church, with his hand extended as if to 
bleſs: them, even the pooreſt country fellows and 
boys mounted on aſſes, who had no money, 


preſented a fmall wax candle, ſo that the old 


prieſt had enough to have filled a large wax- 
chandler's ſhop. 


1 ſhall deſcribe only one more of their ridieu- Ridiculous 
proceſſion to 

the church 

of the vir- 


lous ceremonies, which I flatter myſelf will be 
diverting to the reader; it was a proceſſion to the 
church of the virgin Mary from a neighbouring 
town, in order to make her (or rather the prieſt) 
a preſent of a barrel of wine and. a barrel of 
oil, it conſiſted of ſeveral hundred people, deck- 
ed with ribbons and cockades, as in the former 
proceſſion juſt mentioned, walking two and two, 
preceded by the vicar or chief prieſt of the pa- 
riſh, near him marched a large Jack aſs, upon 
which was fixed a pretty little infant, about two 

ars of age, it was dreſſed in white, with a 
chaplet of flowers- upon its head, and on his 
ſhoulders were placed two large gooſe wings, in 
order that it might repreſent an angel; the poor 
little innocent fat mighty quiet; on each ſide of 
it on the aſs was a barrel, one of oil, the other 
of wine; the. prieſt then entered the church, 
and the aſs with the reſt of his brethren follow- 
ed, and all marched in grand proceſſion thro' the 
body of the church, till they came to the rails 
of the high altar, when another prieſt ſoon ap- 
peared from a little door, which led to the con- 
vent adjoining, / and unloading the aſs, carried 


the 


gin Mary, 
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the. preſent on his-brawny ſhoulders. to the holy 


virgin; or rather to his own conyent, in recom- 
pence for which, he expoſed to the poor people 
the old relics of ſome antiquated ſaint, and be- 
ſprinkled the child with holy water; they then 
paſſed thro' ſeveral ſtreets, more like aſſes than 
that which carried the little angel, and being all 
highly ſatisfied, returned to their reſpeCtive 
homes. 7 | 751 

I then viſited the palace called Colonna, which 


* 


belongs to one of the nobleſt and worthieſt fa- 
milies in all Rome, who ſupport the dignity of 


their birth by their noble behaviour, and are 
reſpected throughout Europe, having given two 
popes, and divers cardinals to Rome, and pro- 


duced a great number of the braveſt generals of 


the age they lived in; the palace is very grand, 
and moſt magnificently furniſhed, but the out- 


ſide is not anſwerable to the grandeur and rich- 


neſs within; the pictures, paintings, &c. are 
eſteemed the beſt in Rome, thoſe at the palace 
of Borgheſe excepted, but the gallery is the no- 
bleſt in the world, and in my private opinion 
even excels the royal one at Verſailles; the vault 
or roof is ſupported by four yellow marble pil- 
lars, ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that none ſuch are 


to be met with in the univerſe, they are placed 


two at each end; at the end of this gallery you 


enter the grand ſaloon, the arched roof of which 


is moſt curiouſly painted, and repreſents the great 
naval victory gained at Lepanto over the Turks 
in the pontificate of pope Pius V. by the extra- 
ordinary bravery of Mark Antony Colonna, when 


Don John of Auſtria, natural ſon of the empe- 


rox 
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ror Charles V. commanded in chief; the walls 
of the gallery are inlaid with divers ſorts of the 


fineſt marble, yeilding a moſt ſplendid appear- 


ance; in ſhort, all the apartments in this palace 


are furniſnhed in the moſt coſtly manner, and in 


the moſt excellent taſte, and the cielings all 
painted by the beſt hands. | | 

I have now | deſcribed the moſt remarkable 
churches, - palaces, villas, and other curioſities in 
and about this place; to have taken notice of 
every thing of this nature, would employ a per · 
ſon his whole life, there being no place in Chriſ- 
tendom which affords the curious traveller ſo 
ample a field for obſervation as Rome, or has 


ſuch a variety of ſurpriſing objects to engage his 


attention; and after you have ſpent whole years 
in ſurveying them, you will ſtill find freſh ſub- 
jects for admiration not before diſcovered; be- 
fore I entirely quit it I ſhall obſerve of the in- 
habitants, that abſtracted from all party diſputes 
concerning religion, they are a very hoſpitable, 


worthy, good ſort of people, no ways deficient 


in all outward acts of civilities to ſtrangers, and 


readineſs to oblige them, eſpecially to the Eng- 


liſh ; indeed ſome aſcribe this to policy, to ſheu- 
all poſſible complaiſance to a people, ho ſpend 
more money amongſt them than any nation in 
Europe; the Roman ladies are very beautiful, 


and would be more ſo, if they did not ſpoil their 
complexions by paint; they abound in Wit and 


good ſenſe, and obſerve a very majeſtic beha- 
viour; and, in my opinion, vaſtly excel the 
ladies of France. I have now finiſhed what I 
have to ſay of Rome, and flatter myſelf it will 

give 
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give w readers a n idea of that * 


ci 
. I ſet out for Naples in a delete OR. 24, 
ls. from the/gate of St. John Lateran, and paſſing 
over the Campagnia di Roma for about twelve 
Marino, iniles, atrived at a place called Marino; the 
buildings are not very extraordinary, moſt of 
them are painted on the outſide from top to bot- 
tom; this town belongs to the prince Colonna, 
5 has a handſome palace or caſtle here; leav- 
this place, we aſcended a ſtony mountain, 
— paſſed at a ſmall diſtance by the lake of 

caſtle Gandolpho, the .pope's ſummer-houſe;; 
and on deſcending the ragged hill, weidiſcovered 
the Mediterranean ſea: this part of the country 
is very pleaſant; and the road lies thro" ſeveral 

fine woods, where there are plenty of game; 
and here we met the old chevalier; and his two 
ſons, with ſeveral other gentlemen all on horſe- 
back, who had been ſhooting in theſe woods; 
valle. in the evening we came to Velletri, a ſmall city, 
pleaſuntly ſituated on an hill; it is a very ancient 
place, and was formerly of : great note, but at 
preſent it does not appear to be of much con- 
ſequence ; the inhabitants boaſt of its having been 
the birth place of Auguſtus Cæſar; here are 
ſeveral fine — which bear the marks of 
great antiquity; the market place is very ſpacious, 
in the middle of vhich ſtands a tine braſs ſtatue 
of pope Urban VIII. and at one end is a very 
noble palace belonging to a nobleman of this 
town; called, the marquis Genetti, the on 
of which were ex J N well. 1 out. c 
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From this place we travelled over a barren 
country for ſeveral miles, till we arrived at Ser- 


monetta, and in our way paſſed by a place called Sonette. 
the Three Taverns, where they tell you St. Paul's 


friends from Rome firſt met him, which gave 
that great and good apoſtle great confidence in 
approaching a place to which he was an entire 
ſtranger; and near here on an hill ſtands Setia, 
a ſmall city, formerly famous for its good wines; 
Sermonetta abounds in ſulphur, which renders 
a very difagreeable ſmell, in other reſpects it is 


pleaſant enough, being fituated on an eminence, 


amidſt woods abounding with game, from hence 
to Piperno, you go thro' ſome inconſiderable 
laces not worth mentioning, the road to it is very 


| rugged, and the town affords but bad accom- 


modations for travellers ; between this laſt named 
town and Terracina, we entered on the famous 


Via Appia, or Appian way, ſo called from Ap- Appian way. 


pins Claudius, a Roman Senator, who had it 
made at his own expence, while he was conſul ; 
this is one of the moſt grand and noble remains 
of the greatneſs of antient Rome, being five days 
Journey, or 360 miles in length, and extended 


from Rome quite thro' the kingdom of Naples 
to Brunduſium, a ſea port, at the very extremity 


of all Italy; it is fo broad, that two large car- 
riages may paſs each other, and compoſed of large 


black flint ſtones above a foot ſquare, and ſo + 
wonderfully cemented together, that it is as firm 


as if one entire ſtone; but what is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, is the aſtoniſhing ſtrength and dura- 
tion of this cauſeway, which has remained full 
two thouſand years, and is for ſeveral miles to- 

R r gether, 
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gether, between Rome and Naples, as entire as 

when firſt made, notwithſtanding ſuch innume- 

rable numbers of paſſengers, horſes, mules, and 

all kinds of Carriages, have perpetually and con- 

ſtantly been paſſing and repaſſing over it for ſuch 

a long ſucceſſion of ages, that I really think it 
the greateſt curioſity of the kind, not only in 

Italy, but in the whole univerſe, and ſerves to 

give us an idea of the grand diſpoſition of mind 
of the old Romans, who contrived their works 

in ſuch a manner, as to outbrave and defy even 
the force of time itſelf. 

Teracina, We were now got to Teracina, the anxur of 
the antients, it received its preſent name from 
the Greek word Teaxm, which ſignifies rough, 
alluding to its ſituation, which is on a rock, 
and formerly the capital of the Volſcians ; it is 
now only a poor inſignificant place, and badly 
inhabited ; here are the ruins of the haven of 
Antoninus Pius, and of an old heathen temple ; 
the air is very unhealthy, occaſioned by the ho 
nated marſhes and bogs near this place, and yet, 
notwithſtanding the poorneſs, it is a biſhop's See. 

Fondi. Here is a fine foreſt of bay trees, and an open 
gatethro' an old wallcall'd Porticillo, between the 
laſt- mentioned town and Fondi, which is the 
boundary between the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and the 
kingdom of Naples, in which Fondi is the firſt 

. town, a poor ſort of a place, and like that of 
Teracina bad and unwholeſome, by reaſon of 
the lakes and marſhy grounds adjacent to it, be- 
ing built in a bottom, and from that ſeems to 
have taken its name ; upwards of two hundred c 
years ago this town was burnt by the famous 

Barbaroſſa, 
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Barbaroſſa, who, from a common pirate of the 
baſeſt extraction, became ſovereign of Algiers ; 
out of revenge hecauſe he miſſed taking the 
princeſs Julia Gonzaga, widow of Veſpaſian Co- 
lonna, reckoned the moſt beautiful woman in 
the world, whom he intended as a' preſent for 
the grand ſeignior Solyman ; to that end he land- 
ed his men privately in the night, in order 'to 
bring her off; but this lovely lady; being happily 
alarmed, jumped out of bed, and eſcaped, with 
only her ſhift on, from the hands of theſe brutiſh 


barbarians, who firſt ranſacked the town, and 


then ſet fire to it, carrying away the principal 
inhabitants. | oy 
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From hence to Mola is about eight or nine Mon. 


miles, almoſt the whole way between fine hills 
covered with olive trees, over the Via Appia 
before-mentioned, in many parts broken and 
over-run with moſs and weeds, in others the 
pavement is firm and entire, as before obſerved, 
but worn quite ſmoth and ſlippery, which ren- 
ders it troubleſome travelling; this place is ſup- 

oſed to be the antient Formiæ in Campania ; it 
is but a ſmall town, but famous on account of 
Cicero's having a villa here; they ſhew you 
his tomb in a garden, where he was buried, 
which perhaps may be true, as it is certain he 


was murdered here by order of the Triumvirs : - * 


ORavius, afterwards the famous Auguſtus Cæſar, 
Mark Anthony, -and Lepidus, whoſe bloody 
proſcriptions, and facrificing their friends to each 
others ' reſentment, notwithſtanding their other 
merit, ought to be for ever had in deteſtation 
and abhorrence; here anciently dwelt the Læſ- 

Rr 2 trygonians, 
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trygonians, who were a moſt terrible gigantic 
breed of man-eaters, from whoſe devouring jaws 
Ulyſſes had fo narrow an eſcape, as is related by 
Homer in his Odyſſey; travellers generally go a 
little out of the way, about four miles, over a 
gulph, to viſit Cajeta, but as I did not ſee that 
place till my return from Naples, I ſhall defer 
mentioning it till then, and proceed on my jour- 
ney to that city. 10 199 5 
The next place we came to was Carigliano, 
about nine miles diſtant from Mola over the Via 
Appia; here is a river of the ſame name, and 
the ruins of an antient amphitheatre ; we croſſed 
this river in a ferry, and here we loſt the Ap- 


. plan way, which leads to places where at preſent 


is no publick road, and through a very pleaſant 
Champaign came to St. Agatha, a place of not 
much note, and late in the evening arrived ſafe 
at Capua. ' - 11960 
The city now called Capua, is not the famous 
one of that name, ſo celebrated among the an- 
tient Romans, but is built out of the ruins of it, 
about two miles diſtant from the old city, which 
is well worth going out of the road to ſee, as 
there are ſeveral venerable ruins of antient ma- 
jeſtic temples, amphitheatres, and other fine 

ieces of architecture, which give the ſpectator 
ſome idea of that haughty city, reckoned, after 
Rome and Carthage, the greateſt in that age; 
the preſent town is not very conſiderable, but 
remarkable chiefly, for the beauty and charming- 


neſs of the ſituation, being one of the fineſt 


countries in the whole world, and deſervedly 


called Campania Felix, ſo famous among the 
F old 
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old Roman poets and hiſtorians for the ſweetneſs 
and wholeſomneſs of the air, the wonderful 
plenty of corn, oil and wine, and delightful 
proſpects all around; in ſhort, the pleaſures of 
it were ſo enchanting, that it was of more pre- 
judice to Hannibal, than all the enemies he had 


before encountered with, by rendering his be- 


fore unconquerable army effeminate, who were 
diſſolved here in luxury, and became afterwards 
an eaſy prey to the Romans. 
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Travelling a few miles over this, charming Averi. 


country, we came to a ſmall city called Averſa, 
ſweetly ſituated; it was formerly of greater con- 
ſequence, till Charles I. king of Naples, almoſt 
deſtroyed it; here Joan, the libidinous queen of 
Naples, another Meſſalina, had her huſband 
king Andrew ſtrangled, and was afterwards 
ſerved in the ſame manner, and in the ſame 
place; ſome reckon this a larger and more po- 
pulous place than Capua; however, it is the 
See of a biſhop, and is remarkable for wines; 
from hence in a few hours we came to the 
city of Naples, which terminated our preſent 
journey. | 


Being arrived, we drove to the Cardinal's Hat, Naples. 


this, with the Three Kings, are the houſes the 


Engliſh gentlemen commonly go to lodge at; 
the apartments are but indifferent, but the accom- 


modations are extremely good, and the cooks ge- 
nerally excellent ; but before I enter upon a de- 
ſcription of this charming city, I ſhall lay down 
a few precautions, which may be of ſome ſer- 
vice to travellers. If any gentleman there- 


fore propoſes to make a conſiderable ſtay here, 
| the 
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the beſt way will be to take a ready-furniſhed 
lodging, in or near the Piazza di Caſtello, from 


' whence there is a beautiful proſpect of the ſea, 


it being a fine open place, and ſeveral good inns 
near it, where you may have your proviſion well 


dreſſed, and ſent you hot at any hour you are 


pleaſed to appoint ; in regard to wine, you will 
ſoon find out how to procure that, as there are 

eat numbers of eminent wine merchants, who 
have noble cellars, and delightfully cool, where 


you may taſte variety of fine wines, and buy 


exceeding cheap ; I have purchaſed a barrel, con- 
taining nine gallons, extraordinary good for three 
ſhillings and three pence ; this hint will be of 
ſervice to thoſe who chuſe a private apartment of 


their own, rather than to put up at a public inn; 


ou muſt be very careful in dealing with the 


lower claſs of people, who have the art of de- 


ceiving in a ſuperlative degree; it is impoſſible 
for a ſtranger to deal with them without being 
over- reached, for if you bid them one third leſs 
than they aſk for any commodity, you are ſure 
of having it at laſt, and are as certain of being 
cheated into the bargain ; here are alſo a parcel 
of fellows who ſpeak a little broken Engliſh, 
who will offer their ſervice in the capacity of 
valets, guides, &c. as at the other places I have 
before taken notice-of ; but here the greateſt cau- 
tion imaginable will be requiſite, as the Neapo- 
litans of this claſs exceed their fraternity in all 
other places in knavery, and are the moſt cheat- 
ing impoſing raſcals in the whole world, and 
will certainly fleece all ſtrangers, but more eſpe- 
cially the Engliſh ; but when once you are ac- 
| quainted 
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quainted with the place, you will find proviſions, 
&c. of all kinds in great plenty, and in general 
extremely reaſonable. 

This city is very large and noble, being, with 
the ſuburbs included, about eighteen miles in 
circuit, and moſt delightſully ſituated on a bay, 
the fineſt and moſt ſpacious in the univerſe, near 
one hundred miles in circumference ; it is ob- 
ſerved of this city, that tho' Rome, Florence, 
Genoa and other cities, may, in ſome meaſure, 
excel it in the magnificence of their churches, 
palaces, and other publick edifices, yet their pri- 
vate houſes are but mean and contemptible, and 
their ſtreets generally crooked and narrow, where- 
as, here in Naples, the buildingsare moreuniform 
and regular, and almoſt all the houſes built in 
a grand manner, the ſtreets long, ſtrait and ſpa- 
cious and very well paved; this obſervation is 
certainly true, and very judicious, for in theſe 
particulars it exceeds any place I ever ſaw ; the 
larger kind of ſtructures are likewiſe extremel 
grand and noble, as churches, palaces, &c. here- 
after to be taken notice of: the town is built on 
the gradual aſcent of an hill, reſembling an'half 
moon, with the fine bay before it, as above- 
mentioned, you have a ridge of beautiful high 
mountains towards the weſt, among which is 
that of Pauſilipo, beſides a noble proſpect of the 
ſea on the ſouth, and towards the eaſt appears, 
from moſt parts of the city, that extraordinary 
burning mountain, called Viſuvius, ſo well known 
by its terrible fiery eruptions ; tho' the ſtreets in 


general are good, and paved with ſtones a foot. 


and a half ſquare, picked with a tool, to provent 
. tne 
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the horſes from flipping; that in particular nam'd 
Toledo, for its length and breath, equals if not 
excels any ſtreet in Europe; the tops of the 
houſes are flat, and covered with a hard dry 
plaifter, and ſome of them ſurrounded with 
balluſters, whereon the inhabitants walk in a 
ſummer's evening to enjoy the benefit of the 
refreſhing breezes. 

At the extremity of this ſtreet, towards the 
weſt, is a ſquare, not very regular or well built, 
in which however ſtands the king's palace ; the 
front is very grand, and well executed, and the 
architecture bold and noble; it was built by the 
famous Fontana, and originally intended as a 


palace for the viceroys, when under the Spaniſh 


government, but now inhabited by Don Carlos, 
the preſent king of Naples; the gardens reach 
to the ſea-ſide, but are not very extraordinary; 
in the inſide of the palace are ſome lofty apart- 
ments, but not ſo richly furniſhed as might have 
been imagined, the ſtalr- caſe leading up to them 
is broad, but very dirtily kept; the court is the 


moſt ſplendid J ever ſaw, the nobility, &c. in 


their dreſſes and equipages, by far exceed thoſe 
at the court of France : when a hdy of quality 
goes there, ſhe is conducted in the following 
manner ; ſhe ſets out alone in a very large rich 
gilded coach, with glaſs windows behind as well 
as before; preceding which is another neat coach, 
in which fits a perſon gentcely dreſſed, called her 
Braceira, whoſe ſole employ is to hand her 
into her coach and out of it again; another 
coach follows, where are four pages, or more, 
according to the dignity of the lady; a rich 8 

chair 
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d chair is carried empty by two chairmen by tlie 
t fide of her coach, which keeps pace with the 
e fame ; this they may eaſily do, as they ſeldom 
y drive faſt when they go to court; when they are 
h arrived there, the gentleman in the firſt coach 
a gets out, and hands the lady out of her's into 
e the ſedan, when the pages walk two and two on 
each ſide richly dreſſed; in this manner ſhe is 
e carried up ſtairs, where ſhe gets out, and the 
t, pages ſupport her train, which is ſome yards 
E long, till ſhe comes to the drawing- room door, 
Te when it is buttoned up with loops ; the gentle- 
fe man and pages wait in an anti-chamber till her 
a return, when ſhe is conducted to her coach in 
h the ſame manner as ſhe came; but I muſt ob- 
85 ſerve, that tho the ladies here on all publick 
h co occaſions, dreſs themſelves ſo richly, and have 
2 their hair ſet off with the greateſt profuſion of 
t- the fineſt pearls and diamonds, they are nothing 
ve near ſo handſome as thoſe at Florence and 
m Rome. „ bog dige 1 9 
le Being here on the birth-day of his majeſty, The ting" = 
in the court was inexpreſſibly brilliant, the women -den. | 
ſe of quality finely dreſſed as uſual, but the noble- i 
ty men no ways extraordinary; whether this is | 
18 any proof of their good ſenſe, as imagining dreſs 
ch to be only fit for women, I ſhall not take upon | 
ell | me to determine: in the ſquare before the palace 
h, a Battalion of foot ſoldiers were under arms dur- 
er ing the time the king was at dinner; oppolite 
er the palace was placed the muſic of the regiment, 
er which, on à ſignal given from a balcony, began 
e, to play whenever their majeſties drank, with 
an urums beating, and the trumpets ſounding ; in 


ur 8 1 | the 
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the evening the cannons of the ſeveral caſtles 
were fired, the whole city illuminated, and a 
variety of fine fireworks exhibited, which the 
Neapolitans are reckoned very famous for. 

I ſhall now give the reader an account of one 
of the oddeſt and moſt uncommon ceremonies 
I believe in all Chriſtendom, which is obſerved 
here annually on the four ſundays preceding 
Lent; there is a large machine built in the form 
of a pyramid, and as high as an houſe of four 
or five ſtories; it is placed on four thick ſub- 
ſtantial wheels, as in fact it is requiſite they 
ſhould be to ſupport ſo great a weight; the firſt 
ſunday, this monſtrous machine is covered over 
with joints of all kinds of meat, and almoſt at 
the top four large hve calves were fixed in ſuch 
a manner, that they could not fall; on the ve 


ſummit of this pyramid was a gilt ſtatue of the 


preſent king, it was drawn by fifty oxen, being 
ſo exceeding heavy, that they could ſcarcely draw 
it along; it paſſed thro' the long ſpacious ſtreet 
of Toledo before-mentioned, preceded by an 
innumerable rabble, a great many of whom were 
mounted on afles, and in maſk,” which made a 
very groteſque figure, with muſick playing be- 
fore them; it was drawn up directly before the 
balcony of the palace, where their majeſties, 
with ſeveral of the nobility, were preſent; the 
balcony on this occaſion was covered with crim- 
ſon velvet; after the machine had remained for 
ſome minutes, the king pulled out his handker- 
chief, and waved it, as a ſign for the populace 
to begin to plunder; numbers of them were 
greſſed in white looſe frocks, belted round, and 
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on the ſignal given began to ſtrip the machine 
of the meat, ſo that in a few minutes time you 
might ſee ſome hundreds iwarming up the high 
pyramid like a parcel of bees, and ſtuffing what 
joints of meat they could lay their hands on into 
the boſom of their frocks, and inſtead of half- 
ſtarved ſkeletons, as they at firit appeared to be, 
they ſoon ſwelled to an enormous ſize, and in 
their eagerneſs to climb over one another to get 
at the meat, ſeveral fell down to the ground, 

when they. were above half way up, and were 
killed on the ſpot, the weight of the meat they 
had about them in great meaſure occaſioning 
them to fall, when thoſe: below, with equal 
greedineſs, plundered the frocks of the deceaſed ; 
the queen ſeeing three of theſe cormorants fall 


withdrew, but the king ſtaid the whole time; 


moſt of theſe filly fellows endeavoured to get up 
to the live calves, for whoever arrives ſo high as 
to touch even but the tail, was intitled to the 
whole calf ; as ſoon as it was entirely ſtripped, 
the vi, and the nobility quitted the balcony and 
retired. 


The next ſunday the machine was ornamented 


in a ſomewhat different form as to the architec- 
ture, and covered with fowls of all forts, amongſt 
which were ſeveral live geeſe, turkeys, ducks, 
and hens, which were tied to the ſides, and kept 
fluttering and making a moſt terrible noiſe all 
the way ; this was plundered in the ſame manner 
as before, and ſeveral lives likewiſe loſt. 

The third ſunday it was covered with loaves 
of bread, the image of the goddeſs Ceres being 
placed on the very ſummit; at the — 
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of this ſeveral fell down and wete killed; as 
ſoon as the firſt fell the queen retired, and ap- 
peared no more for that time. 

The fourth and laſt Sunday it was covered 
with all kinds of fiſh, both freſh and dried, in 
order, I ſuppoſe, that they might begin, Lent 
devoutly; there they hung in a very pretty man- 
ner, the machine being ſo heavily loaded, and 
of itſelf ſo prodigiouſly weighty, one of the 
wheels, notwithſtanding the pavement is fo 
ſtrong, ſunk in, and the fifty oxen could not 
move it; his majeſty with the numerous popu- 
lace waited a full hour extraordinary for its 


coming, admiring much at the reaſon of its long 


delay, when a meſſenger arrived, and acquaint- 


ed the king that it had broke into the pavement, 
and could not be moved, . notwithſtanding they 


had got an addition of twenty more oxen to aſ- 
ſiſt in drawing it out; an order was then im- 
mediately given to procure three hundred ſlaves 
from the gallies, who after great difficulty got 
it out; being eome to the place before the bal- 
cony it was ſoon ſtripped, with the loſs of one 


. fellow's life only, who by his fall broke the 
arm of another perſon below; the king has an 


utter averſion to theſe dangerous ſports, and 
would fain have aboliſhed them, but as it has 
been an antient cuſtom for time immemorial, 


and the mob of Naples being ſo paſſionately 


fond of this diverſion, .and at the ſame time a 


rebellious raſcally people, he was adviſed not to 
ſuppreſs them, for fear ſomething might there- 


upon enſue of worſe conſequence, than ſome of 


| 1 raſcals breaking their necks; it is there- 


fore 
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fore Ail continued every year, tho" I muſt ac- 


knowledge it is no ways agrecable, but rather 
terrible to behold: 


It is impoſſible to have: a finer view of this Cate of 
| city, than from the caſtle of St. Elmo, built by 


ibe emperor Charles V. and ſituated on a pro- 
digious high hill, which commands the whole 
town, and the Ane bay before- mentioned, ex- 
tending ſeveral miles in length; from this c 

you have likewiſe. a moſt beautiful —— of 
"44 ſea, with the ſhips at full ſail, and of the 
famous mountain of Veſuvius, with a heav 
black cloud of ſmoke hovering over it, whic 
the Neapolitans are always glad to ſee, for when 
the cloud diſappears, it creates: great Uneafinety 
amongſt them, being a certain ſign of an en- 
ſuing eruption; nothing can be pleaſanter than 
to be here in a-ſummer's evening, for the houſes 
are built on a gradual deſoent quite to the ſea 
fie, and the roofs being flat; you ſee the inhabi- 
tants diverting themſelves in various methods, 


ſome dancing, others feaſting and carouſing i on 
ſome of them are beautiful gardens, with gravel 


walks prettily laid out, and fine bands of muſick 
playing, that on the whole, the ſcene was per 
fectly enchanting; this caſtle is very ſtrong, both 


by art and nature, but incapable of much annoy- 


ing an enemy either by ſea or land, it being too 
far diſtant from the former, and quite open from 
the latter; Charles V. ſeems to have built it 
chiefly to curb the rebellious Neapolitans, for i 
they ſhould attempt any inſurrection, the guns 
from the caſtlè would, in a few Hours, way oy 
an city in aſhes. 16 7 
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Convent of Not far from hence towards the town, ſtands 
the convent of Carthuſians di Santo Martino, on 
one of the moſt charming ſituations in the world, | the 
and was religion here profeſſed in its ee wh 
purity, the different proſpects would afford the 
greateſt contemplation on the beautiful works of 
their Almighty Creator; from this convent you tifu 
have a clear proſpect of the delicious iſle of Ca- 
ea, ſo well known for being the place of reſi- 
dence of Tiberius Cæſar, where, neglecting the | gra 
affairs of government, he gave himſelf up to 
all manner of libidinous pleaſures, and the moſt 
ſtudied debaucheries; the apartments are very 
noble, and ſome of them, eſpecially thoſe of the I ſcri 
prior, are fit for the reception of the greateſt 


97 by 8 ar 
monarch upon earth; there is one particular 55 o 
apartment entirely ſet apart for ſtrangers, who ore 


are genteely entertained for three days ; the ſame De 
cuſtom is obſeryed in ſeveral other convents in ver 
Italy, which occaſions ſo many lazy pilgrims to car 
ſet out on their pilgrimages, more on account ble 
of being well fed and entertained at theſe religi- ant; 
ous houſes, than from any principle of devotion, ſity 
which they pretend is their motive ; but it would n 
better become them to perform it at home with ad 
their families; here are ſeveral very ſine pictures, to 
amongſt which is the famous one of the cruci- at! 
fixion, done by Michael Angelo; they tell you, js a 
that in order to repreſent the agonies of a dying on 
perſon in the moſt natural manner, he tabbed for 
a man, from whole countenance in the pangs of , 
death, he tranſplanted, as it were, thoſe maſterly chi 
and inimitable ſtrokes in this celebrated picture; | the 
but I can give but little credit to the ſtory, it his 
£ - £61 ſavours ten 
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ſavours too much of cruelty ; beſides, they re- 
port the like incident of another piece of his, of 
the crucifixion in the palace of Borgheſe at Rome, 
which renders it extremely improbable and un- 
certain: this edifice is very large and ſpacious, 
and conſiſts of a large ſquare, with a beau- 
tiful cloiſter round it ; the pavement is curiouſly 
inlaid with marble of divers colours; the fine 
open gallery above, which goes round this qua- 
drangular, is ſupported on each ſide by great 
numbers of large marble pillars; the prieſts be- 
longing to the convent live much in the ſame 
manner as the Carthuſians in Paris before de- 
ſcribed, each having his little cell, with a ſmall 
garden annexed, producing every kind of uſeful 
vegetable, fruit, &c. in which they ſeem to take 
great pleaſure to walk; the ſallads growing here 
are the fineſt in the world; here are likewiſe ſe- 
veral pretty fiſh-ponds, abounding in tench and 
carp, and other fiſh ; which, as well as vegeta- 
bles, they feed on, as+they are prohibited from 
eating meat; all theſe little cells or rooms are 
ſituated along the outſide of the cloiſter before- 
mentioned ; and, beſides the infinitely ſuperior 
advantage of their delightful ſituation, they ſeem 
to live far more agreeable and happy than thoſe 
at Paris; the church belonging to this convent 
is an extreme fine edifice, and the materials and 
ornaments withinſide are as rich as it is poſſible 
for imagination to conceive. ; 
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f The queen of Naples being very big with Geer's 
child, I faw their majeſties go to the church of u. 
3 | the Carmelites, to offer up their prayers for the 
4 birth of a prince; an artful prieſt having pre- 


tended to prophecy, that they would never have 
| LCD a male 
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a male heir to enjoy the crown of Naples, un- 


leſs the king would iſſue out an edict to baniſh 
all the Jews out of the kingdom; as theſe Peo- 
ple were very uſeful to all the trading part of the 
nation; he was very unwilling to do it; howe- 
ver, whether to pleaſe the people, or whether 


he was ſuperſtitiouſly inclined himſelf, in order 
to evade the old prieft's prediction, he went with 
his queen to the above church, in his- grand ſtate 
coach, the moſt magnificent in all Europe, which 
the Neapolitans tell you coſt 10, o00 l. it was im- 
menſely large, and richly gilt, even the tire round 
the wheels were ſo; it was drawn by fix noble 
black horſes, the largeſt I ever ſaw, their har- 
heſs'was the richeſt that poſſibly, could be made, 
and: the reins were all of broad ſolid gold lace; 
the carved work the fineſt imaginable, and the 
painting ſo extraordinary, that nothing could 
exceed it; there was neither iron or braſs about it, 
but inſtead thereof either ſilver or ſilver gilt: 
their majeſties were attended by ſeveral of the 


nobility in their coaches, they went to a particu- 


lar altar in the church, where a velvet carpet 
was ſpread, on which they kneeled, and after 
praying for ſome time, returned to the palace; 


their prayers at that time were not heard, for 


ſoon after the queen was brought to bed df a 


princeſs, to the great concern of the Neapoli- 
tans, who were extremely deſirous of a native 


— of their own, eſpecially as they had been 


governed by nothing but foreigners for ſome 


., centuries; the queen however has had ſeveral 


Pkinces ſince, and thereby has given the lie to 
the falſe prediction of the worthleſs old prieſt. 


The 
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The above church of the Caintelites is yery{Cimrck of 
h | antient, but has no very extraordinary embelliſh ire. 
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ments; there is here a large wooden image of 
our Saviour on the eroſs, which they told me 
bowed its head to avoid the blow of a cannon 
balk that entered the convent when Naples was 
once beſieged by ſome king or prince of Arra- 

gon in Spain; the ball is hung up near the cru- 
Sir, and the head certainly inclines to the one 
ſhoulder, and is very artfully done, to make the 
people here (who ſeem to be the moſt bigotted 
and ignorant of any in all Italy) believe this 
ſtrange miracle; in this church is a little ſhip, 
curiouſly made of ſolid gold, which ſome pious 
half. witted devotee had ꝓreſented here on ſome 
extraordinary occurrence, but what it was I could 
never learn. 


Returning from the above church I went to The Mole, 


the Mole, which runs near half a mile into the 


ſea, having been lately lengthened ; it is the 
moſt agreeable public walk about town, and 


much frequented in a ſummer's evening by the 
nobility and others, to enjoy the freſeo or fine 
refreſhing breezes from the ſea; it is broad 
enough. for two coaches to go abreaſt, and at 
the end ſufficient room for them to turn; about 
the middle is a jetting out, where ſtands an high 
tower or lanthorn, which ſerves as a guide to ſhips 12 
in dark nights: during my ſtay here it received 
t damage by lightening, ſeveral ſtones were 
ng out, and others ſo much broke, as to en- 
danger the whole building; on each fide the 
Mole the ſhips and ſmall veſſels are chained, 
and from it you have a proſpect of mount Ve- 


— and the — delightful country about 


Portici 


Portici, and the beautiful aſcent of great part 
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of Naples; the houſes-and- gardens' appearing 


Ceremony 
of making a 


ceremony obſerved at the making of a nun, 


one above another almoſt to the caſtle of St. 
Elmo, and alſo a fine view of the charming con- 
vent of the Carthuſians before-mentioned ad- 
joining to the caſtle, you have likewiſe a full 
proſpect of two other noble and ſtately caſtles, 
one ſituated at ſome diſtance, on a large rock, 


in the ſea, called Caſtello del Ovo, and the other 


at the entrance of the Mole, called Nuovo; the 


company here have conſtantly ſeveral concerts 


of the fineſt muſic, which ſounds moſt ſweet! 
in the ſtill evening, and encreaſes the pleaſures 
of the place; the following lines of a very ju- 


dicious poet, are extremely applicable to the in- 
ho bitants of this place. 7 


The people, free from care, ſerene and gay, 
Paſs all their mild, untroubled hours away. 


Indeed the Neapolitans, tho otherwiſe a factious 


people againſt their governors, yet were always 
remarkable for being a ſupine, indolent nation, 
entirely given up to eaſe and effeminacy, and a 
life of pleaſure, owing in great meafure to the 


wonderful plenty of their country, and the be- 


witching beauties of the climate. 
I ſhall now give the reader an account of the 


which I had the pleaſure (if there can be any 


pleaſure ariſing from ſeeing a perſon buried alive) 


of ſeeing ; one evening, as I was. paſſing thro' 
a ſtreet, I heard rhe ſound of trumpets, to 
which making up, I ſaw ſeveral trumpeters on 
footy: followed by a great number of coaches full 


of 
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of ladies; in the firſt was a beautiful young 
Lady, about eighteen years of age, with three 
other ladies, which were her mother and two 
ſiſters; in the other coaches were ſeveral ladies, 
either relations or acquaintance; they all went 


to a convent, where they alighted, the great 


doors being opened, they all entered into an 
open room, where ſat two other young ladies 


called Spoſas, who were probationers, in order 


to be made nuns after a proper time, they walk- 
ed on each ſide the young lady that was to be 
then made, and conducted her to a door which 
led into the main convent; on ringing a bell the 
old lady abbeſs appeared, with ſeveral nuns veil- 
ed, with lighted wax tapers in their hands; the 
young innocent victim was led to the threſhold, 
where ſhe kneeled down to the abbeſs, who 
raiſed her up, and handed her to an apartment 
where ſhe was to continue all night; in the 
morning a ſcaffold was erected near the outward 
door of the convent, on which were placed di- 


vers muſicians and trumpeters; all her relations 


and friends about nine o clock were aſſembled in 
an outer room, meſſages being ſent on this oc- 
caſion to moſt of the nobility (if the perſon is 
of any conſequence, as this lady was) to invite 
them as to a wedding, tho in fact it might be 
more properly termed a funeral, a great number 
attended, ſome richly dreſſed, but the major 
part in mourning, who I imagined were — 
relations; at ten they began the proceſſion from 
the convent to a X. adjoining; the muſic 


preceded, playing all the way thro the ſtreet, 
which was ſtrewed with many ſorts of flowers, 
then followed two young girls, with each a 125 
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ket of fine flowers in their hands, then came 
a pampered prieſt, with a crucifix as large 


as he could well ſapport, then thie young lady 
between two Rs WG T obſerved 'conld not 
help amorouſſy cyeing her? ſhe Was dreſſed in 
a rich ſuit of ſilver᷑ tiſſue, with a long train to it, 


her hair was finely curled, and adorned with 


—— and diamonds, and on her wriſts were rich 
celets ; as ſhe walked the kept her eyes fixed 
on' the Erucifix £ then followed her felations, and 
aſter them the invite ladies, two and'tws, with 
filver hreaſt-knots, ſome crying ds if going to 
the young: lady's'fynetal, who held in one hand 
a ſmall crucifix, and in the other a wax taper ; 
in this manner they entered the church, when 


the was Hed to the high altar, which: Was glo- 


rioufly” Huminated, and decked out with images, 
relics; and all the ornaments of -idulatty, being 
—— in a velvet cliait; a prieſt deſcended from 

upp 2 ſtep of the altar, who made a long, 


tedious Harangue,” telling her ho-]. mueh ſhe 


ace Heaven, by a voluntary renunciation of 
leaſutes and väanitles of this world, to be 


| — 15 of Chriſt, with a great deal more of 


ſuch impious nonſenſe; that my blood boiled, 
and it would have been the higheſt" ſatisfaction 
to pie tõ have had the old ſerpent well drubbed, 
for true religion is of the ſocial kind, an active 
er ciple that puts us on doing good to our fel- 

w .creatures, and properly fuſtaining our ſeve⸗ 
raf characters in life, and not in immuring our- 
ſelbes between ftone walls, and ſpending our 

days in an idle, infignificant (not. to ſay worſe) 
manner, uſeleſs* to God and man; the then 


kneeled down on a'velvet cuſhion prepared for 


that 
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that purpoſe, while the prieft repeated a few 
prayers in Latin; ſhe was then replaced in the 
chair, when he approached her with a kind of 
ſavageneſs, and with a pair of ſciſſars cut off her 
locks; two young ladies who attended began to 
{trip her of her Be cloaths, and put them in a 
baſket; the prieſt then put on her a black ſuit 
and veil, with a crown on her head ornamented 
with rich jewels,” and after grand maſs was per- 
2rmed, ſhe returned to the convent, where ſhe 

was received hy the lady abbeſs, and the nuns 
ſinging an anthem; her friends then took their 
leave of her, as in fact ſhe was no longer an in- 
habitant of this world, and returned to their 
reſpective homes, as from a funeral. 
After having ſeen this beautiful lady buried mh 
alive. I viſited the cathedral church dedicated 
to St. Januarius, called here by way of eminence 

* Ib Duomo, a fine antient building: in a 
chapel in this church is the tomb of the faid 
ſaint, who was biſhop of Benevento, and is cal- 
led the Protector or Patron of this city ; they 
tell you he was murdered, and that ſome of his 
blood is preſerved in a glaſs vial, they pretend 
likewiſe to have his head incloſed in a ſilver caſe 
exactly reſembling the head, which being put 
near the vial, the concreted blood ſoon liquifies mad xe 
and boils up in the glaſs; this miracle is gene- 
rally twice in a year, or oftener, on the approach 
or expectation of any public calamity, ſuch as 
war, plague, famine, the eruption of Veſuvius, 
and the like, which infinitely pleaſes the igno- 
rant, bigotted inhabitants of this metropolis, the 
molt: fol believe in all the world; J was once, 
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out of curioſity, preſent on this occaſion, in order 
to ſee this famous miracle performed; there was 


the greateſt number of people I ever ſaw aſſem- 


bled. together on account of any religious cere- 
mony, either at Florence, or even Rome, the 
fountain from whence they all have ſprung, ad- 
joing to the church, ſeveral ſcaffolds were erect- 
ed, where ſat muſicians of all kinds, d rum- 


mers, trumpeters, &c. I got as near the altar 


as poſſible, not only the living attended, but the 
images of dead, for about thirty filver ſtatues 
very large, were carried by thirty perſons thro' 
the ſtreets in grand proceſſion, and placed in the 
church near the altar ; I ſuppoſe that they might 
be eye-wirneſſes of the miracle, one being as pro- 
bable as the other; four or fine honeſt blunt 
Engliſh captains of merchant ſhips, kept ſwearing, 


in their native language, at the folly and ſuperſti- 
tion of the populace ; they being my countrymen, 
in a very friendly manner I cautioned them a- 
gainſt the riſk they run, if they ſhould happen 
to be underſtood by any of theſe fiery bigots, 
who would infallibly, — the leaſt mercy; 


tear them to pieces; all the return I had for my 


riendly, ſalutary advice, was to be damned for 
a papiſt; ſo unacceptable and unſeaſonable ſome- 

times is the, beſt council in the world ; after. a: 
great many uſeleſs, unmeaning cerẽmonies ex- 
hibited by the prieſts, with incenſe before the al- 
tar, the vial was produced, which to outward 
appearance ſeemed hard and congealed; they 
alſo, brought forth the filver head, in which they 


pretend is the real one of St. Januarius, and both 


were placed at about a foot diſtance from each 


other; 
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other; the operation uſed to be over in four 


minutes, but five being expired, and no miracle, 
a panic ſeized the multitude, who concluded the 


ſaint was angry, and that ſome great calamity 


would ſoon befal them; then might you have 
ſeen them all upon their knees, ſome with their 
very faces to the ground, others thumping their 
breaſts, and ſome ſo horribly ignorant, as to beg 
of the virgin Mary to deſire her ſon to intercede 
with the ſaint to perform the miracle; in about 
ſeven minutes I perceived the blood, at leaſt 
ſomething that exactly reſembled it, to change, 
and begin to liquify; whether this was done by 
the heat of the hand, or any other means made 
uſe of before it was brought forth to melt the 
congealed matter, I cannot poſitively affirm; but 
I entirely agree with that great and good man 
Mr.. Addiſon, that it is one of the moſt bungling 


tricks I ever ſaw, and however dextrous they 
have been in many other particulars, yet in this 


ſham miracle, theſe prieſtly jugglers are infinite- 
ly outdone by your ordinary fellows, who ram- 
ble about from place to place, and get their bread 
by their dexterity and flight of hand ; however, 
as ſoon as it was known amongſt the mob, they 
began one and all to bawl out, a miracle! a mi- 
racle ! and made a moſt dreadful noiſe ; this in- 
ſtantly reached the ftreet, 'where ſeveral thou- 
ſands were on their knees, the church not being 
capable of containing ſcarcely a twentieth part 


of them, who all joined in the diſmal hubbub; 


the muſic of all kinds, both within the church 
and without, ſtruck up, and compleated the 


diſſonant chorus, and glad was I to get away out 
D of 
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of the noiſe and confuſion of ſuch mad bigots, 
and ſuch diſagreeable muſicians. ot 
Few ſtrangers viſit Naples, who have not the 
curioſity to go and ſurvey the famous burning 
mountain before-mentioned, called Veſuvius, 
or more properly Veſuvio, about ſeven miles 
diſtant from the city ; with that intent I ſet out 


with ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen, we all hired 


ſingle horſe chairs, which will contain no more 
than one perſon ;. there are ſtands of them at 
Naples, as of hackney coaches in London, and 
they are made ule of to carry perſons from one 
part of the city to the other ; a little boy attends, 
who carries a whip to drive the horſe, which 
they will not ſuffer the perſon who rides to make 
uſe of, but this is only in the town, for after you 
are got a little way into the country, on giving 
them a trifle, they will let you have the whip, 
and you may drive as faſt as you pleaſe ; accord- 
ingly we all drove to Portici, the road to thence 


being extremely good and pleaſant ; all the way 


are ſeveral country villas, with very neat gardens 


to them; on the right you have a fine proſpe&t 


of the bay of Naples, and of the Mediterranean 
ſea, and directly oppoſite you mount Veſuvio.. 
Portici is a moſt charming village to live in, 
and would be a perfect Paradiſe, was it not for 
its vicinity to ſo terrible a neighbour as the afore- 
ſaid burning mountain: the king has built a ve 
ſtately palace here adjoining to the ſea fide, the 
ardens of which are moſt beautifully and regu- 
Party laid out; here we quitted our chairs, and 


| walked to a place called Reſina; from thence to 


the mountain we had a very eaſy aſcent, and 
: paſſed 


ern 

paſſed that ſide of it, where formerly had ran 
down torrents of liquid fire, which deſtroyed 
every thing in its paſſage; it appears before you 
come to it like plowed furrows in a field, but on 
a nearer approach we found it conſiſted of large 
clotted burnt ſtones, one upon another, that the 
ſurface was broken, and very irregular, and in 
ſome places very ſparingly covering the ground, 
This congealed matter, once a river of liquid 
fire, reaches quite to the ſea near Portici, full four 
miles, and in ſome places is of a conſiderable 
breadth; it much reſembles the droſs of caſt 
iron, or vitrified cinders in a blackſmith's forge, 
1 brought ſome of it to England, which I have 
now by me. 

Being now arrived at the foot of the moun- 
tain we found ſeveral little huts, from whence 
ſeveral perſons came out, and offered their ſer- 
vice as guides to conduct us up; theſe fellows 


are very uſeſul to ſtrangers on this occaſion, for 


without their aſſiſtance we could not have ac- 
compliſhed it without an infinite deal of fatigue 
and danger; we aſcended the mountain after the 
following manner, each perſon had three men 
to aſſiſt him, tho' I found afterwards two would 
have been ſufficient ; a ſtout fellow goes firſt 
with a ſtrong leathern belt round his waiſt, 


which you take faſt hold of as you walk be- 


hind ; the other two go on each fide, and lift 
you a little by your arm ; in this manner we ad- 
vanced two miles, mounting up from one ſtone 
to another, and were frequently obliged to ſit 
down to reſt ourſelves, as the way was ſo very 
irregular ; our ſtony road now left us, and then 


we 
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we proceeded near a mile higher in aſhes and 
cinders, which was ten times more fatiguing than 


the former rocky road we had juſt quitted, for 


flipping back at every ſtep we loſt half as much 
ground as we had gained, which made this mile 
vaſtly more tireſome than the other two ; be- 
fide my guide, by often ſlipping back, filled my 
ſhoes with: the aſhes, and twice he was very near 
falling over me, which obliged me to quit his 
belt, and ſhift as well as I could with my two 
ſupporters, deſiring him to go at a greater diſ- 
tance before me; one of our companions was 
ſo greatly fatigued in this ſlippery road, that he 
defired his guide to reconduct him down again, 


notwithſtanding all our endeavours to perſuade 


him to advance, eſpecially as he was ſo near the 
top; at laſt we gained the ſummit, when I ima- 
gined, from the top of the mountain as it a 


peared from below, which was like a ſugar-loaf, 


that the opening would be of no conſiderable 


magnitude, but to our great ſurpriſe we found 


one of near four miles in circumference ; I-ſhall 


deſcribe the infide as it then appeared, though 


doubtleſs it has undergone ſeveral alterations ſince 

by the many late eruptions ; being now at the 
ſummit, as before obſerved, we perceived a fine 
gradual deſcent for upwards of one hundred yards, 


when ordering our guides to advance before us 
about twenty yards, we directly followed their 
ſteps, which brought us into a fine plain, as 
ſmooth and level as a bowling-green, tho' every 


ſtep we took it ſounded. hollow like a drum; 


we walked a conſiderable way over this plain, 


till we came to a place, where ſtood a large ſtone 
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five feet ſhuare, and about three feet high, on 


which were carved: the names of ſeveral per- 
ſons, with the day and year they were there; 
amongſt them I obſerved ſeveral Engliſh names ; 
my guide informed us, that this ſtone, about 
three weeks before, ſtood in the very center of 
the plain, half of which had fallen in ſoon after 
he had been there, ſo that the ſtone was now at 
the very brink of the chaſm; had he told us 
this ſtory before, none of us would have had 
the courage to have advanced ſo far; large clouds 
of ſmoke aroſe from the part which had fallen 
in; we cut out of the plain with our knives large 
pieces of brimſtone of twenty pounds weight, 
and ſtanding againſt the ſtone flung them into the 
large chaſm, but it was no more than if ſo. many 


peas had been flung in; all around the gradual 
deſcent to this plain I obſerved a thouſand little 
cavities, from which the ſmoke aſcended as from 
ſo many chimnies, and formed a large black 
cloud, which hung a conſiderable height above 


the mountain; our ſhoes were burnt almoſt to 
pieces, ſo that they were ſcarcely ſufficient to bear 
us to our chairs, notwithſtanding we felt no very 
extraordinary heat; after ſeeing what we could 
with ſafety, we deſcended the mountain in ſome- 
what leſs time, tho with little leſs fatigue. © 
I have often been ſurpriſed: at the account 
Mr. Wright gives in his travels, of his being on 
the mount at the time of an irruption 3 in many 
reſpects he is a very ſenſible judicious traveller, 
but in this particular he is undeniably:miſtaken ; 


it is as inconſiſtent and abſurd, as if he had told 


us in his travels, that he took a leap from the 
top 
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top of St. Peter's church to the ground, and 


had eſcaped unhurt ; he tells us, that aſcending 


the mountain, he found the whole face of the 

ound covered over with the droſſy ſubſtance of 

eſn matter thrown out of the bowels of the 
mountain, of various conſiſtencies; and to uſe 
his own words, with ſulphur of a thouſand co- 
lours, notwithſtanding all this (enough to ſuffo- 
cate a thouſand people) he made his way thro' 
all this, and aſcended to what he calls the roar- 
ing mouth, where he heard a tumultuous grum- 
bling in the dreadful cavern, from whence iſſued 
out a thick black ſmoke, which was immediate- 
ly kindled into globes of fire, and then ſucceeded 
by a furious flame and volleys of ſtone, glowing 
hot, ſhat_up into the air, ſome fell down into 


the mouth again, others ſtriking againſt one a- 
nother, and one in particular as big as a man's 


head fell at his feet; he ſtill goes farther, and 
adds, that heſides the bellowings and thunders 
ſucceeding itnmediately after the exploſion, 


the reſiſtance of the air to the volleys of 


ſtones ſounded as if a thouſand ſky- rockets 
had been let off at once. The elder Pliny, that 
great naturaliſt and philoſopher, in my opinion, 
did not run fo great a hazard, and yet periſhed ; 


he then gives us a poetical deſcription of mount 


tna, from a paſſage in Virgil, which he ſays 
exactly reſembled that he was in the midſt of. 
I ſhall only ſubjoin that great and univerſal poet 
Mr. Dryden's tranſlation of it, which will give 
the reader a tolerable idea of the miraculous eſ- 
cape he met with,  - 355 
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By turns a pitchy cloud ſhe rolls on high, J 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, _$ 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the ſky, 
Oft from her bowels mafley rocks are thrown, 
And ſhiver d by the force, come piece-meal 
''-. down; 2 | EY © 

Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery ſprings that boil below. 


I therefore from all this muſt conclude, the 


Neapolitans to be a very fearful, cowardly peo- 


ple, and look upon Mr. Wright as one of the 
moſt couragious men that ever exiſted ; for at 


the firſt appearance of an eruption, tho ſeven 
or eight miles diſtant, they are terribly frightned, 
but he, in the midſt of thunderings, roarings, . 


liquid. fires, ' fiery balls and vollies of ſtones, {till 
boldly proceeds to what he calls the roaring 
mouth, or what the Neapolitans term Bocca del 
Inferno, or the mouth of hell; here was cou- 


rage to perfection] but ſome authors are ſo full 
of vivacity, and have ſuch a lively turn of thought, 
that they muſt certainly imagine their works 
would never ſucceed, wn Form. filled them with 


the moſt improbable and marvellous incidents. 
Being arrived ſafe at Naples from our little 
excurſion to the above volcano, I vifited ſeveral 
of their churches, but as I have already deſcribed 
ſo many at Florence, Rome, and other parts of 
Italy, the deſcription W id be irkſome, and be 


in great meaſure a repetition. of the ſame thing 
over again; I ſhall therefore give an account of - 
only two or three of the moſt remarkable, and 
content myſelf with barely mentioning the reſt; 
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the church of St. Severino is worthy of obſer- 
vation, the ſtructure is noble, and the cieling 

inted by Bereſano; the pavement is of marble 
inlaid with ſeveral coats of arms, and the whole 


church handſomely ornamented ; in a little cha- 


pel here is a large monument, erected. to the 
memory of three unfortunate young noblemen 
of the family of Sanſeverini, whoſe names were 
James, Sigifmundo and Aſcanius ; ; they were all 
poiſoned by an ayaricious, old uncle, and all died 


at the ſame time, as their reſpective epitaphs on 


this monument declare. | 


That of jane — * 


Hic fa qui ieſcunt Jacobi Sanſeverini comitis 
Saponariæ, venend miſere ob avaritiam necati, cum 


duobus miſerts fratri bus, eodem Valo, eddem bord 
commorientibus. | | 
ny That! is, 


Here lie the remains of James Senſpuęrini, 


count of Saponaria, who was unhappily poiſoned, 


from a principle of the baſeſt avarice, with his 
two unfortunate brothers, who expired by the 
ſame fate, and at the ſame hour. rA in led 


That of Steilnnusdo! is, : 


Facet hic Sigift mundus Sanſeverinus veneno im- 
pre abſumptus, qui eodem fato, eudem tempore, per- 


untes ger mano Wee nec alloqui, nec cernere e 0 


That! 18, 


Here lies interred Sigiſmundo of the noble 


family of Sanſeverini, impiouſly taken off by 


poilon, ſo ſuddenly, that he could not either A 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak to, or even ſee his beloved brethren, who 
er at the ſame time, and by the ſame un- 


appy fate. 
That of Aſcanius is, | 5 | 

Hic fitus eft Aſcanius Sanſeverinus cui obeunti [ 
eodem veneno iniquè, atque 1mpie commorientes fra- 
tres nec alloqui, nec videre quidem licuit. 
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The meaning is to the following effect. 


. Here reſts the body of Aſcanius Sanſeverinus, 
whoſe end was ſo untimely, that he had not the 
leaſt opportunity of taking a laſt farewel of his 
dear brothers, who were cut off in the moſt 

5. iniquitous and impious manner, by the ſame 

N dreadful poiſon. 
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The mother of the three unhappy young gen- | 
tlemen lies buried in this chapel, with the fol- i 
lowing inſcription on her tomb, 


 Heſpes miſerrime miſerrimam defleas orbitatem, 
en Hippolita Montia, poſt natas fæminas infeliciſ= 
ſima, que Ugo Sanſeverino conjugi, tres maxi- 
me expectations filtos peperi: qui venenatis poculis 
(vicit in familia, prob ſcelus ! pietatem cupiditas, 
timorem audacia, et rationem amentia) und in mi- 
ſerorum complexibus parentum, miſerabiliter illicò 
expirarunt. Vir, agritudine ſenfim obrepente, pau- 
cis poſt annis in his etiam manibus expiravit, Ego 
tot ſuperſtes funeribus, cujus requies in tenebris, | 
ſolamen in lachrymis et cura omnis in morte collo- 

catur, quos vides ſeperatim tu mulos ob æterni daloris 

argumentum et in memoriam illorum ſempiternam 


Anno 1 h | 
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The meaning of which is as follows: 


Stranger thou here bewaileſt the moſt * 
py mother deprived of her children in the moſt 
deplorable manner, behold! Hippolita Montia, 


the moſt unfortunate among women, who bore 


to my huſband Hugo Sanſeverini, three moſt pro- 
miſing ſons, of whom were formed the greateſt 
expectations, who by poiſon infuſed in their cups 
(oh horrible wickedneſs! for in this unhappy 4 
mily, avarice got the better of piety, deſperate- 
neſs of fear, and madneſs proved ſuperior to rea- 
fon) preſently periſhed moſt miſerably together, 


amidſt the tender embraces of their afflicted pa- 


rents. The father died of a lingering diſeaſe, 
occaſioned by his grief, a few years after in the 
arms of his beloved wife ; I who have ſurvived 


ſo many fad funerals, whoſe repoſe is in darkneſs, 


whoſe conſolation is in tears, and whoſe only cure 
is death, have cauſed theſe monuments, which 


you behold to be erected as an argument of 
eternal ſorrow, and as an everlaſting memorial 


of the deceaſed, in the year 1547. 


- When I was in the church of St. Januarius 
to ſee the liquification of his pretended blood, 
I had not time to mention every thing, ſhall now 
therefore deſcribe a few particulars then omitted; 
the chapel where the tomb of that ſaint is erect- 
ed, is the moſt beautiful in all Naples, the floor. 
is curiouſly inlaid with marble, as alſo the walls, 
and even the roof; the ſtatues of ſeveral faints 


admirably well done in copper, are placed in 


niches ; near the grand altar in the church, are 


the fineſt pillars of jafper I ever ſaw, the pede- 
_ - ftals 
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ſtals are of a beautiful green, called verd antique, 
the Facade or fore- front of the above chapel 1s of 
marble, of the fineſt architecture; the famous 


braſs gate in the middle is of curious workman- 


ſhip, and ſaid to have coſt 8000 J. ſterling, but 
this I can give but little credit to. 


| — Divers 
Here are ſeveral other churches which de- Jo 


ſerve notice, as that of Santa Maria del Porto, 

here you ſee the famous tomb of Sannazarius, 
= poet, remarkable for his piſcatory eclogues, 
and other fine pieces, who lived on the very ſpot 
whereon the church is now built ; the jeſuits 
church, where is the richeſt altar that can be 
ſeen; St, Dominico, Maggiore, St. Philippo 
Nero, St. Paul's, fituated where once ſtood a tem- 


ple of Caſtor and Pollux, the cicling of which 


is excellently well painted; mount Olivet, where 
are ſome curious ſtatues, and extraordinary fine 
pictures, St. Catherina a Formella, and the a 


| thecaries ſhop belonging to it, are well worth 


ſeeing. In the church of St. Louis is preſerved 
the milk of the Virgin Mary, as they tell you, 
which liquifies on her feaſt-day, in the ſame 
manner as the blood of St. Januarius does ; the 
operation is performed by the ſame ſpiritual a- 
depts in legerdemain; at that of St. Maria Donna 
Romita, they ſhew you the blood of St. John 
the baptiſt, moſt miraculouſly preſerved, I ſup- 
poſe, ever fince he was beheaded in Judea; the 
church of St. Clare is very ancient, where are 
the tombs of ſeveral of the former kings of Na- 


ples; at the Be nedictines is a crucifix, which 


they tell you held a long conference with 
Pius V. it is a great pity that the dialogue had 
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not been preſerved, which muſt certainly have 


been prodigiouſly edifying ; the above are the 


Tarantula. 


principal churches in Naples. 


There is a venomous little creature, which is 
peculiar to this country, called a Tarantula, in 


ſhape like a ſpider, but much larger, being al- 
moſt as big as a nutmeg; they abound princi- 
pally in the province of Barr, and generally ap- 
Dear in the time of harveſt, and are of divers 
colours; the ſurpriſing effects of its bite, and the 


odd method of the cure, are ſo well known to 


all the world, and have been ſo amply treated 


of, and ſo fully explained by that great phyſician 


the late Dr. Mead, that to ſay much on this ſub- 


| ject would be ſuperfluous ; I ſhall therefore only 


riefly relate what came under my own imme- 
diate cognizance: I have obſerved, when a per- 
ſon has been bit by one of theſe creatures, that 
they are ſoon after ſeized with a trembling, turn 
very pale, and roar out moſt dreadfully, as if 
raving mad, and what ſeems very extraordinary, 
it baffles all the art of medicine, and is only to 
be cured by muſic, on the hearing of which 
they ſtart up as from a lethargy, and fall a danc- 
ing, the motion occaſions a free perſpiration, 
and carries off the effects of the poiſon received 
from the bite of -the animal. I once was acci- 
dentally preſent at a tranſaction of this nature, 
which was attended with a very odd circum- 
ſtance ;-it happened one day, as I was walking 


thro' one of the ſtreets of Naples, I obſerved. 


two young women dancing, with a prodigious 
quick motion, without any regularity ; a great 


_ concourſe of people were aſſembled about them; 
| on 
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n enquiry I found, that one of them had been 
bit by the Tarantula ; a perſon ſtood by them 
with an inſtrument of muſic in his hand, and 
kept continually playing; ſhe was dreſſed in only 
a ſhort looſe jacket, without ſleeves, a thin light 
petticoat, and had no ſtays on; on each arm was 
tied a broad red ribbon ; the, other perſon was 
in the common dreſs of the place, and was hired 
to dance with the poor unhappy perſon, (for it 
ſeems they will not dance by themſelves, ) ſeveral 
other women ſtood by for the ſame purpoſe, ſo 
that when one was tired, another relieved her by 
taking her place, the poor unfortunate woman 


keeping on all the time; againſt the wall of the 


houſe, near to which ſhe was dancing, ſeveral 
womens petticoats were hung up on a line, all 


of the moſt lively colours, but none of black, 


to which colour the party bit has a mortal anti- 


pathy ; in the midſt of her dancing, juſt as the: 


fancy took her, ſhe would run directly to one of 
theſe petticoats, and that ſhe pitched upon was 
taken down and put on her, the muſic ſtill kept 


playing, for that muſt never ceaſe, and then they 


began to dance again, till ſhe fixed, upon ſome 


other coloured petticoat, and in this manner ſhe 


continued dancing near two hours, till her 
ſtrength being quite exhauſted ſhe fell down, 


but was ſoon taken up, and carried away home 
in an arm chair, which ſtood near the place for 
that purpoſe, and was put to bed; this ceremony 


is repeated for three days, when the patient is 
cured and out of danger ; and without this un- 
common remedy, the perſon bit dies raving mad 
in about twenty four hours, 
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I have obſerved in the preceding account, hat 
the unhappy perſon bit by the aboye inſect, 
while in their delirium or raving fit, cinnot bear 
the ſight of any thing black; it happened during 
the ceremony, that a young prieſt coming by, 
had the curioſity to get through the crowd as 
near as poſſibly he could, in order to ſee the 
woman as ſhe was dancing, the directly. e Bled 
him, and run up to him with all the fury of a 
perſon. raving mad, and had it not been for the 
people preſent, ſhe would have tore him to atoms; 
after being releaſed, he ran down the ſtreet with 
incredible ſwifineſs, almoſt frightened to death, 
and looked like a madman Fimſelf, for ſhe had 
made a very ragged figure of his canonical dreſs ; 
the people in the ſtreet, ignorant of the matter, 
imagined him to be out of his ſenſes, and ran 
away from him in as great confuſion, as if a 
mad dog or an ox had been there, to the great 
mortification of the poor prieſt, who judged of 
them as they did of him, and conefüed that 
either ſome devil had taken poſſeſſion of them, 
or that they were all lunatics and madmen, ſo 
that on the whole there could not be a more 
comical and diverting ſcene. 

The weather being extremely fine, a party of 
us went in the little chairs before deſcribed, into 
the country, to ſurvey the antiquities and curio- 
ſities at Puzzuolo, Baiz, and the Elyſian” fields 
of the antients; we paſſed thro' Chiaia cloſe to 
the ſea-fide, this is a ſtrand adjoining to Naples, 
molt delightfully ſituated, where the nobility and 
others refort to take the air in an evening; on 
the gt hand * is a row of well built _—_ 
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and palaces fronting the ſea; in one of them 
lived the emperor of Morocco's embaſſador, 
which made a very handſome appearance ; we 
ſoon arrived at the entrance of the grotto of 
Pauſilypo, where we quitted our chairs, and called 
at a little houſe, when the owner conducted us 
thro' his vineyards and gardens, which in ſome 
places were very rocky till we came to Virgil's 
tomb, ſituated upon the mountain almoſt over the 
entrance. of the grotto ; it is a {mall building of 
ſtone, ſomething in the ſhape of a pyramid, it 
has nothing very extraordinary in it, and is much 
defaced by time, the inſide is ſquare, and full of 
duſt, and there is no appearance of any urn, the 
outſide is almoſt covered over with brambles and 


ſome ever-greens ; ſeveral authors take notice of 


a laurel or bay tree growing upon it; I ſearched 
particularly, but could meet with no ſuch tree ; 
there is indeed a ſort of ſhrub upon the top, 
with a broad thin leaf, ſomething reſembling in 
ſhape the leaf of the ſycamore tree, but not in 
the leaſt either laurel or bay, but I imagine they 


looked upon their deſcriptions as imperfect, and 


as having no propriety in them, had they not 
planted the laurel on the tomb of ſo great a poet; 
the paſſage into the grotto is cut thro' a rocky 
mountain for about three quarters of a mile in 
length, and broad enough for carriages to paſs 
and repaſs ; the bottom is ſaid to be paved, by 
many authors; but if it ever was, there is no 
traces now of any pavement left, for it is co- 
vered with duſt, and you drive over it as ſilently 
as If going over a meadow; the entrances at 


each end are higher than any other part, being 
iS, about 
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creaſes till you come to the middle, in order to 
throw in light, there are alſo two large funnels 
made thro' the roof to let in ſtill more; but on 
the whole it is but a dark diſmal paſſage, tho 
it is directly ſtreight, and at your firſt en- 
trance you may juſt diſcern a glimmering of 
light at the farther end; the rule is, when any 
perſon goes thro' this paſſage from Naples, to 
take the right hand or mountain ſide, and for 
thoſe who come from the country to Naples, to 
take the left or ſea-fide, by which means they 
avoid meeting and interrupting each other; but 
in the darkeſt place, a conſiderable way in, it is 
cuſtomary for thoſe on the right to call out a la 
montegna, as much as to ſay, he is on the 
mountain ſide, conſequently coming from Na- 
ples; while thoſe on the left keep crying, a la 
marina, or on the ſea- ſide, without which no- 
tice it would be dangerous for the traveller, eſ- 
pecially thoſe in coaches, and might be attended 


with fatal conſequences; in the very middle on 


the left is a little hermitage, and a very neat 


chapel, with lamps continually burning, and one 


in particular hangs before the image of the Vir- 
gin Mary, placed at the door in the grotto, 
which is of great ſervice to the paſſenger for a 
little way, and I may venture to pronounce this 
the moſt uſeful image in all Italy; there are ma- 
ny different accounts given concerning the ori- 
ginal of this grotto, and by whom done; ſome 
are weak: enough to aſcribe it to magic, and 
aſſert, that Virgil the poet was the magician; 
others, that it was the work of Cocceius or Lucul- 


lus 3 


about forty feet in height, which gradually de- 
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lus; ſo that it remains a doubt to this day, by 
whom it was contrived and finiſhed. 75 
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We now proceeded to Puzzuoli, over a fine S i | 


level, covered almoſt all the way with fruit trees, 
pretty neat houſes and gardens; and here and 
there the ruins of antient buildings interſperſed 
going along the road a fellow, who called him- 


felf a Cicerone, offered his ſervice to ſhew us 


the curioſities, and explain the antiquities of theſe: 
parts; he firſt conducted us to the Gotta del 
Cane, or the Grotta of Dogs; here a perſon 
conſtantly attends with a couple of thoſe animals; 
the grotta itſelf, or rather only a hole in the fide 
of a rock, is ſo low, that a man can hardly 
Rand upright, and very ſmall and flat at the bot- 
tom, but remarkable for the. poiſonous vapours 
that ariſe from it; the inſide is of a greeniſh co- 
lour, as high as the ſteam has any effect; we took 
one of the dogs, and put him in, holding down 
his head with a wooden fork, which his maſter 
had for that purpoſe; in about two minutes the 
creature ſeemed to all appearance dead; the man 
then either flings him into the lake Agnaro, a 


few yards diſtant, or lets him lie in the open air, 


and if he is not entirely dead he ſoon recovers, 
which we were witneſſes of, for in five minutes 
he opened his mouth, got up, and reeled about; 
we then put in a torch, which was immediately 
extinguiſhed; the malignant vapour ariſes to a- 
bout a foot from the ground; the lake Agnaro, 
which revives all thoſe animals of whatever kind 
that are put into the Grotta, is a mile and half in 
compaſs, with little hills around it; the water in 
ſeveral places bubbles up like a boiling cauldronz 
94] | f Y y 2 on 


Cane, 


WV 


Sweating- 
place. 
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nary heat, which one might naturally expect. 

Near this Grotta is a place called Sudatorii di 
Sant Germano, or the Sweating Place, which 
well deſerves the name; it conſiſts of three little 
rooms; you enter the firſt without perceiving 


any gteat heat, but in the ſecond, in leſs than 


two minutes, you will ſweat moſt profuſely, but 
returning back to the firſt room you cool gra- 


dually; there are ſeats out of the rock to ſit down 


on; this place is eſteemed extremely beneficial 


for people afflicted with! the rheumatiſm, and is 


Vulcan 
care. 


much frequented for that purpoſe, it has a pro- 
digious ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur. 

From hence we came to a place called the 
Sulfatara, and by ſome: Vulcan's cave, it is about 


5oo yards long, and half as broad, ſurrounded 


by craggy Hills, which appear like ſo many 


broken rocks; in paſſing over the plain it ſound- 


ed hollow, for which reaſon we. made our guide 
advance ſome diſtance before us; all round the 
plain are ſeveral cavities, from which conſtantly 


iſſues out a conſiderable quantity of ſmoke, and 


not at particular times, às at mount Veſuvius; 
here is abundance of ſulphur, of which they 


make little baſons and porringers, and ſay they 
ate medicinal, and ſell them to ſtrangers; ſeveral 


en ere employed here, in preparing alom in 


.caultrons of lead; they are placed in the ground, 


and the ſubterraneous heat ſer ves them without 
any other firing ; we would willingly have ſtaid 


here longer, to have obſerved more minutely this 


wonderful plain: but were almoſt ſuffocated with 


the ſulphurous ſteams; dive rs conſumptive peo- 
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ple are brought here, who find great benefit 


from them. Not far from hence ſtands a con- 


vent of capuchins, pleaſantly fituated ; but ſome. 
times they are annoyed with the ſulphurous 
ſmoke from the Sulfatara, when the wind blows 


from a particular quarter, and they frequently 


hear, but more eſpecially in the night, a rum- 
bling there like thunder; they tell you this con- 
vent was built upon the very ſpot where St. 
Januarius was beheaded, and in the church they 
ſhew you the ſtone on which he was executed, 
ſpotted with ſomething red, under pretence of 
its being the ſaint's blood. 
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We were glad to get away from this ſulphu- Perzola, 


rous place to Puzzuola, in order to breathe a lit- 
tle purer air, which refreſhed us greatly ; this 
town is very ancient, but at preſent much re- 


duced from its former grandeur ; for in the time 


Jof the old Romans, it was the moſt famous 
harbour in this country, and is molt pleaſantly 
Y fituated ; in the market place is a curious piece 
of marble, of fourteen figures in baſſo relievo, 
repreſenting ſo many Greek cities, done in the 
reign of Tiberius, where the cathedral church 
is now built; our cicerone or guide informed us 
it was formerly the place where ſtood the famous 
temple of Jupiter ; here are the ruins of ſome 
arches, which they tell you are the remains of 
he famous bridge of. Caligula, which reached 
from this place over an arm of the ſea to Baiz, 
full three miles; but this ſeems highly improba- 
ble; I take it to be only a mole, which project- 


his city, with all its once beautiful and — 
1 


ed into the ſea, after the manner of that at Naples; 


| Baie, 
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ful neighbourhood, has been terribly harraſſed 
by dreadful earthquakes, ſo that you now ſee 


ſcarce} any thing but the fragments of temples, 


amphitheatres, baths, &c. the only remains of 
Ks antient- greatneſs. -and magnificence of the 
place. 
We took a. ſmall boat to carry us over to 


Baiæ, and paſſing along, the water being calm 
and clear, and the ſky ſerene, we could plainly 


diſcern under water the ruins af the antient city 
of Baiæ, ſunk by an earthquake, and the pave- 
ments of ſome of the ſtreets, and coaſting along 
perceived the remains of old temples, houſes, 
and palaces of the Roman emperors, this being 
their winter place of reſidence; ſome appearing 
as riſing one above another, and others in val- 
Having quitted the boat, we took a walk 


Elyſznficlds to A place called the Elyſian Fields, but very un- 


Peſcina Mi- 
rabilis. 


worthy of that name, there being nothing there 
which entitles it to that appellation; near here 
is a large building, known by the name of Peſ- 
cina Mirabilis, almoſt under ground; you deſcend 
to it, by forty ſteps; it is thought to have former- 
ly been a reſervoir for freſh water, in the times 
of the old Romans, when their armies and gal- 
lies lay in theſe ports; it is ſupported. with pil- 
lars, Which look like marble at firſt view, but 
our guide informed us, they were only brick, 
incruſted over with a fort of plaiſter, which is 


cnc, become as hard as ſtone; we then viſited Cento 


me relle. 


Camerelle, or a hundred chambers, ſome ſay it 
Was formerly a priſon, for malefactors,; others, 
that it was a place where the ſlaves belonging to 
the galli es ere lodged, which is probaple aiif 


N — & 
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the rooms being ſmall and fit for the purpoſe; 
and may rather be termed cells than chambers; 
at the perſuaſion of our guide we went to ſee . 
the tomb of Agrippina; not far diſtant from Axrippina's 
hence you deſcend by a ladder into a little ſquare 
vault, quite under ground; on the walls were 
badly painted ſome ſpread eagles; there was no 
urn here but only duſt in it; this lady is princi- 
pally remarkable for giving birth to that execra- 
ble monſter Nero, who having put her to death, 
ordered her to be ripped up, that he might ſee 
the place where he had remained nine months. 
Taking boat here again, we coaſted along the me 
ſides of the ſhore, and ſaw the ruins of ſeveral —_ 
emperors country-ſeats, and thoſe: of Nero's 
lace, and ſo proceeded to the baths of Tritola ; 
you deſcend to them by a very narrow paſſage, 
but in a few minutes they occaſion ſo great a 
ſweat, that you are obliged ſoon to retire back 
again; the perſon who conducted us brought 
up ſome of the water in a pail, which was 
boiling hot ; from hence we went to the famous 
lake of Avernus, which was formerly of fo 
poiſonous a nature, that no fiſh could live in it, 
and the vapours ariſing from it killed the very 
birds as they were flying over it; but at preſent _ 
the nature of it is entirely altered, the air being 
as good as in any part thereabouts; the fiſhes 
ſwim and are in great plenty, and birds fly over 
it without any danger: not far from this lake is 
the Sibyl's Grotta; we entered it thro' a very S's 
narrow low paſſage, at the foot of an high moun- 
tain, with torches in our hands, and ſometimes | 


were * to ſtoop very low, and even to 
crawl 
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crawl along, for a few yards, till the paſſage | 
became loftier ; after advancing about one hun- Wa. 
dred yards farther, turning a little on the right || I 
hand, we came to a little room about fourteen me 
feet long, and eight broad, with the height pro-. 
portionable ; on the walls are ſome ſmall remains ſea- 
of Moſaic work and gilding, and at one end lit- tole 
tle places like baths, and benches round cut I 3 \ 
out of the rock ; here they tell you the Sibyl ſon 
dwelt; but how ſhe could live in ſuch a cloſe a 
confined place is to me a myſtery. Per 

Strange Departing from the ſacred grot of the Sybil, 11 
we went to the lake Lucrinus, ſo often men- 
tioned by the antient Roman writers, which | 4 { 
was the laſt curioſity we vilited in this little ex- he 


curſion; it has ſuffered great alteration from of « 
what it was formerly, by a terrible earthquake lar 
in 1536; near it ſtands a very high mountain, of Sol 
which our cicerone gave us the following hiſto- top 
ry; that at the time of the ſaid earthquake, riſc 
which almoſt deſtroyed the Lucrine lake, this ſafe 
mountain aroſe of a ſudden out of it, and in || 
one night encreaſed to the enormous ſize it now | An 
1s, being three miles in circumference, and up- ſhe 
wards of one mile high; on the top 1s built a Fre 
convent of monks, who are fooliſh enough to he 
believe, that this mountain aroſe out of the wa- * f 
ter, on purpoſe to be an habitation for them; ; 
we ſoon arrived to Portici, took our chairs, and || © 
returned again to Naples. : i "9 
After ſtaying at this city a few days longer, = 
having ſeen the moſt remarkable things in it, 1 2 
ſet out by water for Gaieta, but firſt procured x 


the neceſſary paſſports, it being in the time of by 
Sane War, 
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war; I had one from the Engliſh conſul, which 
I was obliged to ſhew the viceroy, who gave 
me his, which proved of great ſervice to me. 
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Gaieta is ſituated on a rock, which on the Gaictz. 


ſea- ſide ſeems inacceſſible ; the town has ſome 
tolerable buildings in it, the cathedral church 
is worth ſeeing, and in the little chapels are 
ſome good. paintings, the ſteeple is reckoned 
a great curioſity, as it was built at the ex- 
pence of that great pyrate Barbaroſſa, of whom 
J have made mention before, it ſeems a lit- 
tle odd, that a Mahometan pyrate ſhould erect 
a ſteeple to a Chriſtian church, but it ſeems 
he did it by way of penance for his many acts 
of opprefſion and villainy ; they ſhew you a pil- 
lar here, which they pretend was brought from 
Solomon's temple ; the caſtle here is built on the 
top of a rock, and at this time was ſtrongly gar- 
riſoned, the queen of Naples was left here for 
ſafety, whilſt the king, who was fearful of an 
invaſion by the queen of Hungary, was with his 
army encamped at Velletri: in this caſtle the 

ſhew you the ſkeleton of Bourbon, conſtable of 
France, dreſſed alamode_ a Paris, with an hat on, 
he was ſhot ſcaling the walls of Rome, and was 


at that time in the ſervice of the emperor Charles 


V. and was governor of Milan; but the moſt 
curious thing here is the rock, which ſplit at 
our Saviour's death ; you deſcend to the rock by 
a narrow ſtair-caſe, where there is a neat little 
chapel, the parting or cleft is called Spaccata, 
which ſignifies a thing ſplit, or rent aſunder, and 
not the mountain of the Trinity, as mentioned 
by a late author; the ſeparation is between four 

Z 2 or 
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or five feet wide, the ſeparated parts are very ir- 
regular, but they exactly tally ; here is an im- 
preſſion in the rock, ſomething like the print 
of a man's hand; the tale is, that a perſon 
doubting of the truth of the ſeparation on the 
account juſt mentioned, ſtruck his hand againſt 


the rock by way of contempt, which inſtantly, 
rew ſoft, and there remained the mark of it 


behind; this rock in holy-week is much fre- 
quented by pilgrims from all parts. 


The plague raging at this time at Meſſina in 


Sicily, I was obliged to get a bill of health, 
without which, I was informed, I ſhould find 


great inconveniency in paſſing thro' this king- 


dom, but more eſpecially on entering the pope's 
dominions ; to this end I made application to the 


magiſtrates of health at Gaieta, who met every 


day, in order to examine perſons, and grant cer- 


tificates for health, to thoſe who could, and 


were willing to give a true account from whence 
they came, finding on examination that they were 
healthful; I was aſked from whence I came, 
and at what time I ſet out; and as my anſwer 
correſponded with my pafiport from the viceroy, 
they then gave me a printed certificate, the pur- 
port of which was, that I departed. from that 
always moſt faithful city of Gaieta to the pope's 
dominions, and that the city was healthful, and 


free from any contagious diſorders, thanks be to 


God, and that any one might receive and con- 
verſe with me without any doubt or fear of any 


contagious diſtemper; and at the bottom they 


placed my name, age, ſtatue and country in 
writing, and ſigned by the chief magiſtrate ; 
a 8 and 
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and this proved of great ſervice to me at every 
capital place I came to, for the gates of the town 
were railed up, and no one ſuffered to enter 
without a bill of health ; and, before them ſtood 
a parcel of ill-looking dirty fellows, with old 


ruſty muſkets, who ſeemed more likely to have 


the plague themſelves, than a great many of 


thoſe they examined; they held out o me (for 


they would not ſuffer me to come too near them) 
a long ſtick, with a lit at the end, in which I 
ſtuck my certificate; after they had examined 
me from head to foot, to ſee whether I tallied 
with the deſcription in the bill of health, and 
found it anſwered, they told 'me I might ap- 


proach, and enter the town; they underwrote 


on- my certificate, that they were healthful at 
that place, ſo this ſerved me at other towns, but 
occaſioned a great deal of trouble; I have before 


deſcribed this road in my journey to Naples, fo 


ſhall only mention a few incidents I met with on 
my return to Florence; being arrived at Velletri, 
about twenty two miles from Rome; I found 
the king of Naples here with his army, the 
queen of Hungary was encamped within two 
miles of them; the face of things was ſtrangely 
altered ſince the time I went thro' it before; the 
inhabitants had all abandoned their ſhops, and 
the town full of ſoldiers; I paſſed thro' the 
camp, as my paſſport was examined at my en- 


trance into the town, without moleſtation, and 


ſoon arrived at the queen of Hungary's army, 
where I was examined, and ſhewed my paſſport 
which I had from the Engliſh conſul at Naples 
ſo paſſed ; during my going between the two 

armies 


has 
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armies I ſaw ſeveral bombs ſhot from one to the 
other; I made the beſt of my way to Rome, 
and arrived there in the evening; it happened 
to be on ſome particular feaſt-day, for the whole 
city was finely illuminated, eſpecially the front 
and cupola of St. Peter's, which made a moſt 
refulgent appearance, and fireworks were ex- 
hibited from the caſtle of St. Angelo, as is uſual 
on theſe occaſions; the next morning I ſet out 


for Florence, whera I made but a ſhort ſtay, 


and proceeded on my intended journey for Ve- 
Nice... ; .. 

The beſt and eaſieſt way to travel from Flo- 
rence to Venice is to go in a litter, as the road 
lies almoſt all the way over the Apennine moun- 
tains, and conſequently very bad for wheel car- 
riages, as you are obliged to get out ſo often to 
eaſe the horſes ; however, for the ſake of com- 
barg: I ſet out in the ſtage coach with three other 
per. ons; ſoon after leaving Florence we came to 
Uccellatino, the country here is very pleaſant, 
having ſeveral pretty villas about it, and a fine 
proſpect of that city, and the country adjacent; 


we then paſſed over the river Seire, at a little 
towyn of that name, and ſoon came to Fioren- 


zuola, in the county called Mugello, a moſt de- 


a and then paſs thro' Scarparia, an in- 
different town, but famous for making knives 
as ſoon as any Stranger arrives, a cutler will 
bring you a parcel of their ware, and eſpecially 
knives, which contain a dozen or more blades ; 
I bought one of eighteen blades for two pauls, 


or one e Engliſh ; it rained very hard this 
day, 


lace; here you begin to aſcend the 


threugh I T AL F. 

day, which made it exceſſive bad travelling, for 
we found mountains upon mountains, and when 
you perceived a very high one before you, when 
you gained the ſummit, you had hopes of meet- 
ing with ſome plain, or at leaſt a deſcent, but 
inſtead of that another mountain ſtill higher ap- 

eared, and ſo continued for a great many miles; 
add to this, the country was very barren, and 
but poorly inhabited, which rendered it a very 
tireſome journey, and it would have been much 


more ſo had it been in winter; at this laſt men- 


tioned town we lay all night, and found but very 
indifferent accommodations. | 1 * 
Setting out early the next morning we ſtill 
aſcended terrible ſteep hills till we arrived at the 


Gioga, which is the top or higheſt part of theſe 


troubleſome mountains, and ſoon after began to 
deſcend, which was as uneaſy to us in the coach 
as the aſcending, we met ſeyeral litters, which 
will contain two perſons, carried by two ſtout 
mules, which are generally very ſure footed; 


an accident happened juſt upon the deſcent of 


the above-mentioned ſummit, one of the poles 
of a litter, in which were two young ladies, 
broke, and luckily: for them we were that mo- 
ment. paſſing by, and all of us inſtantly jumped 
out of our coach to their affiſtance, otherwiſe 


they would have fallen down the mountain, and 


have been dathed in pieces, ſo they happily 
eſcaped with very little hurt, except being ter- 
ribly frightened ; we went thro' ſeveral inconſi- 


derable places not worth mentioning, till we 


came ta a fine plain, from which we had a beau- 
tiful proſpect of the city of Bologna, and after 
LF | Aaa paſſing 
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paſſing ſo many rugged mountains, it was very 
delightſome to travel over it till we arrived at 
that city, where we put up at the Pilgrim, and 
met with extraordinary good entertainment, a 
moſt agreeable circumſtance to the weary tra- 
veller. Free 
Bologna is a fine large city, fituated moſt de- 
lightfully, and after Rome is the principal city 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, it is about eight miles 
in compaſs, the buildings in general are very no- 
ble, with porticos on each ſide every ſtreet, ſo 
that a — may walk without being ſcorched 
by the exceſſive heat of the ſun in ſummer, or 
incommoded by the heavy rains that generally 
fall here in winter. There are ſeveral fine 
churches and convents in this place, but that of 


the Dominicans is the moſt magnificent; in this 


is a noble monument of St. Dominic the founder, 
ornamented with baſſo relievo, repreſenting the 
actions of that ſaint, in the choir the principal 
hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament are 
moſt curiouſly carved in wood worthy of obſer- 
vation; here are alſo ſeveral fine pictures, they 
ſhew you likewiſe the tomb and ſtatue of Henry 
king of Sardinia, ſon of the emperor Henry II. 
who being ſent by his father to aſſiſt the Mode- 
neſe, in a ſilly ridiculous war concerning a water 
bucket, was taken priſoner by the Bologneſe, 
who kept him in cuſtody twenty two years, tho 
the emperor offered for his ranſom a gold chain, 
long enough to encompaſs the walls of their 
city, which they refuſed, and the young king 
died at length in his confinement ; how- 
ever, this ſtory carries great improbability with 
1 $539 5 N it ; 
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it; for it is ſcarcely credible, that an emperor of 
Germany ſhould have ſo little power, as not to 
be able to maſter ſuch an inconſiderable people 
as the Bologneſe : in the church of St. Clare, 
or Corpus Domini, is to be ſeen the body of St. 
Catherine de Vigri, which is well preſerved, and 


looks perfe&, for the died in 1463 ; ſhe is fit- 


ting in a chair, clothed as a nun, and holds a 
crucifix in one hand, a book in the other, com- 
poſed as they ſay by herſelf, and has a crown on 
her head; her face was not much diſcoloured, 
and appeared far more natural than St. Roſa at 
Viterbo, but poſſibly a great deal of art is made 
uſe of, as they would not permit us to approach 
it, but we only ſaw it thro' an iron grate at a 
diſtance, which gave us great reaſon to ſuſpect 
{ome fraud. 
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- While I remained at this city * I ſaw the pro- Procefion 


p | of St. Petro. 
ceſſion of the head of St. Petronius, three CAr- nius', head. 


dinals, amongſt whom was the famous cardinal 
Alberoni, and alſo the fame number of biſhops, 
attended, then followed the prieſts, in the man- 
ner of thoſe before deſcribed at Rome, and other 
places, and laſtly the head in a filver caſe; the 


.. cannons were fired, and the houſes in ſeveral 
ſtreets were hung on the outſide with rich ta- 


peſtry, velvet, and the fineſt damaſk, from the 
ground to the firſt ſtory, which had a pleaſing 
appearance ; the proceſſion went to the church 
of the faint, where a fine concert of muſic was 


9 — — 


I cannot help remarking, during my refidence here, died 
that moſt accompliſhed young nobleman lord viſcount Beauchamp, 

only ſon of his grace Algernon, late duke of Somerſet, whole 
death was univertally lamented. 
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performed; in ſhort it exactly reſembled thoſe I 
have before given deſcriptions of in the courſe 
of this work, that I ſhould have entirely omited 
it, had it not been for the old cataſtrophe attend- 
ing it, which differed from all I had ever ſeen 


before. After the ceremony was over in the 
church, the cardinals and biſhops repaired to the 
legate's palace in the ſquare adjoining, it is well 
built, and makes a noble appearance; on the 
front is a fine ſtone balcony, railed round with 
the ſame, on which were placed ſeveral large 
tubs, with ſeemingly trees in them, and behind 
each tub ſtood a ſtout fellow ; in a ſhort time 
the cardinals appeared in the balcony, the old 
legate then took out a purſe of money, and 
threw it amongſt the people aſſembled here in 
the ſquare in great numbers ; they ſeemed to take 
great delight to ſee the mob ſcramble and fight 


for it; at laſt one of the old pious worthy cardi- 
nals flung whole handfuls of copper coin directly 


under the balcony, to which. the populace all 


crowded ; upon this he ordered the fellows be- 


hind the tubs to. overturn them, and inſtead of 
fine flowering ſhrubs, they found diſcharged on 
their heads whole loads of ſoil and naſtineſs; with 


which theſe tubs; were filled, almoſt : poiſoning 


and ſuffocating the poor devils, who took all 
very patiently from their ſpiritual fathers... 
The church of St. Petronius, to which: the 
above proceſſion went, is tolerably well built, 
and has ſome good pictures in_it, but the great- 
eſt curioſity here is the meridian, line of ſignior 
Coflini, on the pavement in a circle of braſs, 
drawn with ſuch exactneſs, that it is eſteemed a 
moſt extraordinary piece of workmanſhip. 
There 
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There are a great many beautiful churches in Piver other 


churches 


this place, wherein are the moſt excellent paints and Paint- 


ings, in which particular no city in Italy exceeds '** 
Bologna; to deſcribe them all would ſwell this 


work to an enormous fize, I ſhall therefore only 
refer the reader to a printed book ſold here, giv- 
ing an account of every picture, and by whom 
done, which will be a ſufficient guide to any 

erſon who may chance to viſit this city, and 
content myſelf with mentioning a few of the 
moſt remarkable. At the church of St. Salva- 
dore is a fine picture of the aſſumption, done by 


Annibal Caracci, well worth ſeeing ; and at the 


Quiri is a charming one of our Saviour, by 


| Rhen1; at the church of St. Giovanni del Monte 


is the much eſteemed picture of St. Cecilia, 
reckoned to be the maſter-piece of the great Ra- 
phael; the church of the Mendicants, on ac- 
count of its noble paintings, will merit the at- 


tention of the curious traveller more than any 


church here, amongſt which is the picture of 
St. Matthew's being called to the apoſtleſhip, 
done by the aforeſaid admirable painter Caracci, 
a dead Chriſt inimitably finiſhed by Rheni, and 
that of holy Job's being re-eſtabliſhed in his for- 
mer riches and proſpetity, by the ſame hand, 
and ſeveral others, which cannot fail of pleaſing 
every beholder. 4 
To have a 


good proſpect of this city you ve of 


ſhould. aſcend the convent of Olivetan friars, ** *7* 


called St. Michael in Boſco, fituated on a very 
high hit from which you have a charming 
view of 'the town, and the delightful country 
around, interſperſed with beautiful villas and 

| | | gardens, 
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Palaces. 


Convents. 


Towers. 
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gardens, and indeed the whole looks like an en- 


tire garden for ſeveral miles round; here 
are ſeveral very noble palaces, eſpecially that of 
the, marquis of Rinucci, which 1s a ſtately and 
magnificent building ; the ground floor contains 
three very large apartments, the firſt ſtory five, 
and the next. the ſame, and all of them moſt 
richly furniſhed, and the ceilings finely painted; 
in the great hall is a large picture of the crown- 
ing tae emperor Charles V. by the pope, who 
then reſided at Bologna; here is alſo another of 
Frederick IV. king of Denmark, giving audience 
to the ſenators, who came to compliment him 
on his arrival at this city, reckoned extremely 
well done ; in another apartment is the picture 
of cardinal Rinucci (who was of the marquis's 


family) having an audience of the king of Po- 


land, at whoſe court he was nuncio; here is 
likewiſe'a picture of the ſame prelate, receiving 


+his.cardinal's cap from the hands of Lewis XIV. 


the French king. | FI 

Here are ſeveral fine convents, the courts of 
moſt of them are planted with orange and jeſ- 
ſamin trees, rendering a moſt aromatic ſmell 
when in bloſſom, with fountains playing in the 
middle, and the walls of the cloiſters finely 
painted ; but what moſt ſtrangers go to ſee here, 
are the two famous towers of Aſſinelli and Ca- 
riſenda,the latter remarkable for its great height, 
and the other for its inclining poſition, Sa 


thence called the bending tower, but greatly in- 
ferior to that of Piſa before taken notice of 
this town is plentifully provided with all kinds 
of provitions, and very good, but the wine is 

2 | | exceſſively 
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exceſſively bad, the inhabitants by drinking it 
have breakings out in their faces and hands, 
which look exactly as if they had the itch, and 
thoſe who eſcape are reckoned unhealthy, and 
it is eſteemed unwholſom to be without them. 

I proceeded from this place in my journey to 
Venice, by way of Ferrara, in travelling to which 
we paſſed thro' St. Georgio, and ſome other 
ſmall towns of no ſignification, the road in ſome 


places was extremely good but generally very 


bad, and the inns indifferent till we came to Fer- 
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Tara ; this is a large ancient city, but very thinly rern. 


inhabited, it was formerly governed by a duke 
of its own, but ever fince the pontificate of 
Clement VIII. it has been ſubject to the pope ; 
here are ſeveral good churches, in which are 
ſome tolerable paintings ; the ſtreets are long, 
ſpacious, and well built, but the inhabitants are 
ſo few in number, that in ſeveral of them th 
graſs grows over the pavement. MER + 2 
Here are two fine braſs ſtatues of two princes 
of the auguſt and ancient houſe of Eſte, def- 
cended from count Azo, the emperor's vicar-ge- 
neral in Italy about the year goo, a German no- 
bleman, as I apprehend, and not an Italian, as 
ſome authors aſſert, it not being likely, that the 


emperor ſhould entruſt the government of con- 
quered provinces with a native; however, be 


this'as it may, from him is deſcended the preſent 
royal family of England, the greateſt and moſt 
illuſtrious that ever fat on the Engliſh throne, 
the houſe of Brunſwick in Germany, and the 
preſent duke of Modena in Italy ; one of — 
E | | ues 
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ſtatues is in a ſitting ' poſture, the other is on 
| horſeback : I ſhall juſt obſerve, that the duke of 
Modena's line will, in all probability, be ſoon ex- 
tinct, he having but only one ſon, who has been 
> ſeveral JEWS, and has no ſurviving 

17 

Y — Here are ſeveral mapnificent valaces worth ſee- 
AM ing, but more eſpecially that of the Diamond, 
ſo called from its being of ſtone cut into ſharp 
points reſembling diamonds, which gives the 
whole building a moſt ſurpriſing grand appear- 
ance ; the old palace, which was formerly inha- 
bited by the antient dukes of Ferrara, is ſituated 
in the middle of the town and ſurrounded by a 
mote ; the pope's' legate conſtantly reſides here, 
he is always a cardinal, and looked upon by the 
common. people as if he was the pope himſelf, 
I he laſt thing — here which 1 ſhall men- 
bau. tion is the tomb of that famous poet Arioſto, ſo 
well known for his celebrated poem called Or- 
lando Furioſo; the air about this town is very 
unyholeſome, and proviſions exceſſive dear, and 
what i 18 ſtill worſe, very bad. 

From hence we paſſed over a pleaſant coun- 
ty till we came to Francolino, where we croſſ- 
ed the river Po, and came to Rovigo, the firſt 
town in the Venetian ſtate, a poor indifferent 
place, iphabited chiefly by fiſhermen, but not- 
withſtanding they have a governor who is called 

2 Podeſta, as moſt of the towns ſubject to the 
— generally have, who are reſpected like 
ſo many petty princes; the country people here 
are the civileſt and moſt obliging to ſtrangers of 
any all over Italy. We arrived next at Padua, 

| that 


Old palace. 
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that well known city; moſt of the cities of Italy 

have ſome diſtinguiſhing epithet, as Rome the 7 

Holy, Genoa the Proud, Florence the Fair, Bo- 

logna the Fat, Venice the Rich, Naples the 

Great, &c. ſo. this city has the appellation of Pa- 

dua the Learned; it is a very antient place, ſaid 

to be built by Antenor, ſoon after the deſtruc- 

tion of Troy by the Greeks, but like Ferrara it 
is but poorly inhabited; it is very large within, 

and contains a prodigious quantityof waſte ground, 

the houſes in general are old and very ill built; 

moſt of the ſtreets indeed have the advantage of 

piazzas, which are convenient in wet weather 

to ſhelter you from the rain, and in hot to ſcreen 

you from the too intenſe beams of the ſun: 

the moſt remarkable piece of antiquity here, is 

the tomb of Antenor the Trojan, and founder 

of the city as before obſerved, it ſtands in the 

ſtreet of St. Laurence, but after all, it is much 

doubted whether it is or not, and never yet deter- 

mined by the learned. 

The church of St. Anthony, the protector of Tie church 

this city, is a noble antient building, the body u. 
of the faint, as they pretend, lies buried in a 
. || chapel here, which is extremely magnificent, 
& and richly adorned with a great number of lamps 
\t | continually burning; I ſaw ſeveral bigots kneel- 
ing before his tomb, with their heads inclined 
g || cloſe to it, and imagined they were kiſſing it; 
'e but on a nearer inſpection found they were on! 
e | ſmelling to it, there being ſeveral little open 
e | broken places, from whence iſſued a fine per- 
of | fume, which they believed to proceed from the 
a, old bones of the faint; but the real caſe muſt 
at | 8 undoubt- 
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undoubtedly be, that the juggling prieſts had art- 
fully conveyed there ſome muſk, or other ſweet- 
fcented eſſence, in order to impoſe on the weak 
credulous people; almoſt all over the church 
hung a vaſt number of votas, as an acknowledg- 
ment for ſome miracle performed by the faint, 
for whom they have fo great a veneration, that 
the church is ſeldom empty: here is alſo a beau- 
tiful tomb of one Contaſeno, a Venetian gene- 
ral, exceedingly well done, it is erected againſt 


one of the pillars of the church; in a cloiſter 


here is the following ſhort inſcription on a piece 
of black marble, Interiora Thome ee C0= 
mitts Arondeli; this Thomas Howard, earl of 
Arundel, was grandſon of Thomas the great 
and unfortunate duke of Norfolk, who was be- 
headed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and died 
here about the year 1646; he was carl marſhal 
of England, and-one of the moſt accompliſhed 
noblemen in Europe; the famous Marmores 
Arundelienſes at Oxford were ſo called from him, 


- who had brought them from abroad, and pre- 


ſented them to that univerſity ; I ſhall only add, 
that he was the immediate anceſtor of his grace 
the preſent duke of Norfolk. The wooden baſs- 
reliefs in the choir merit the greateſt attention, 
being the moſt beautiful work of 'the kind that 
can be any where met with; a perſon may wan- 
der about this church for ſome hours, and con- 


ſtantly find ſomething curious and worthy of ob- 


ſervation : in a little place adjoining to the con- 
vent is painted St. Anthony, by the ſea ſide 
preaching to the fiſhes ; here you ſee the repre- 


| ſentation of ſeveral Kinds with their heads above 
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water, as if liſtning to the words of that great 
ſaint; there is an inſcription under it containing 
ſome part of the ſermon, but they ſell here at 
the church door a little book in Italian of the 
ſaint's life, and whenever any ſtranger comes to 
ſce this church, he is ſure. to be peſtered by a 
arcel of fellows who teaze you to buy it; his 
celebrated ſermon to the fiſhes is inſerted there; 
which is ſo admirably well tranſlated by Mr. Ad- 
diſon, that I ſhall preſent my readers with it in 
his words; it is much better to acknowledge the 
obligation, than to attempt wy thing after ſo 
fine a Writer. | | 


« When the 8 mould, not regard his 
« preaching, he betook himſelf to the ſea-ſhore, 
«© where the river Marecchia diſembogues itſelf 
« into the Adriatic. He here called the fiſh to- 
« gether in the name of God, that they might 
« hear his holy word. The fiſh came ſwim- 
« ming towards him in”. ſuch vaſt ſhoals, both 
« from the ſea and from the river, that the ſur- 
« face of the water was quite covered with their 
« multitudes. They quickly ranged themſelves 
« according to their ſeveral: ſpecies, into a very 


beautiful congregation, and, like ſo many ra- 


<« tional creatures, preſented themſelves before 
e him to hear the word of God. St. Antonio 
«was ſo {truck with the . miraculous obedience 
« and ſubmiſſion of theſe poor animals, that 
* he found a ſecret ſweetnefs diſtilling upon his 
* ſoul, and at laſt addreſſed himſelf to our | in 
the following words. | 
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* 'Altho' the infinite power and providence of 


God (my dearly beloved fiſh) diſcovers itſelf 


«© in all the works of his creation, as in the 
* heavens, in the ſun, in the moon, and in the 
« ſtars, in this lower world, in man, and in 
ce other perfect creatures; nevertheleſs the good- 
„ neſs of the Divine Majeſty ſhines out in you 
© more eminently, and appears after a more 
e particular manner, than in any other created 
% beings. For notwithſtanding you are com- 
* prebended under the name of reptiles, par- 
© taking of a middle nature between ſtones and 


* beaſts, and impriſoned in the deep abyſs of 


e waters; notwithſtanding you are toſt among 
* billows, thrown' up and down by tempeſts, 
<< deaf to hearing, dumb to ſpeech, and tertible 
*. to behold : notwithſtanding, I ſay, theſe na- 
<«. tural diſadvantages, the divine greatneſs ſhows 
<« jtſelf in you affer a very wonderful manner. 


eln you are ſeen the mighty myſteries of an 


*. infinite goodneſs. The holy ſeripture has al- 
e ways made uſe of you, as the types and ſha- 
ce dows of ſome profound ſacrament. 
Do you think that, without a myſtery, the 
«| firſt preſent that God Almighty made to man, 
% as of you, O ye fiſhes ? Do you think that, 
i without a myſtery, among all creatures and 
% animals which were appointed for ſacrifices, 


. « you only were excepted, O ye fiſhes? Do 


4 you think there was nothing meant by our 


Saviour Chriſt, that next to the paſchal lamb 
ce he took ſo much pleaſure in the food of you, 


« Oye fiſhes? Do you think it was by mere 
chance, that, when the Redeemer of the world 
7: oh « was 
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ce was to pay a tribute to 'Cafar, he thought fit 


6e to find it in the mouth of a fiſh? theſe are 
*« all of them ſo many myſteries and ſueraments, 


that oblige you in a more particular manner 


ce to the praiſes of your Creator. 
0 It is from God, my beloved fiſh, that you 


have received being, life, motion and ſenſe. 


« It is he that has given you, in compliance 
* with your natural inclinations, . the whole 
© world of waters for your habitation. It is he 
that has furniſhed it with lodgings, chambers, 
« caverns, grottoes, and ſuch magnificent re- 
„ tirements as are not to be met with in the 
<« ſeats of kings, or in the palaces of princes. 
% You have the water for your dwelling, a clear 
«tranſparent element, brighter than chryftal ; 


you can ſee from its deepeſt bottom every thing 


« that paſſes on its ſurface; you have the eyes 
« of a Lynx, or of an Argus; you are guided 
* by a ſecret and unerring principle, delighting 
« in every thing that may be beneficial to you, 
« and avoiding every thing that may be hurtful ; 
t you are carried on by a hidden Inſtinct to pre- 
<« ſerve yourſelves, .and to propagate - 
« cies; you obey, in all your actions, works 
«© nd motions, the dictates and ſuggeſtions of 
ce nature; without the leaſt repugnancy or con- 
er 'tradiftion. N 
* The colds of winter, and the heats of ſum- 
« mer, are equally incapable of moleſting you. 
A ſerene or a cloudy ſky are indifferent to 
« you. Let the earth abound in fruits, or be 
cc curſed with | ſcarcity, it has no influence on 
r your welfare. You live ſecure in rains and 
ba « thunders, 
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e thunders, lightnings and earthquakes; you 
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have no concerns in the bloſſoms of ſpring,” 
or in the glowings of ſummer, in the fruits 
of. autumn, or in the froſts of winter. Voa 
are not ſollicitous about hours or days, months 


or years; the variableneſs of the weather, or 


+4 


the change of ſeaſons. - 2 


In what dreadful majeſty, in what wonder- 


« ful. power, in What amazing providence, did 
God Almighty diſtinguiſn you among all the 


ſpecies of creatures that periſhed in the uni- 


verſal deluge ! you only were inſenſible of 
the miſchief that had laid waſte the whole 
Wordp. 


e All this, as I * already told you, ought 


cc 


LO 


* 


to inſpire you with gratitude and praiſe to- 


wards the Divine Majeſty, that has done ſo 
great things for you, granted you ſuch par- 
* ticular graces and gen and heaped upon 


you ſo many di 


inguiſhing favours. And 
ſince for all this you cannot employ your 
tongues in the praiſes of your benefactor, and 
are not provided with words to expreſs your 


gratitude, make at leaſt ſome ſign of 1eve- 
g rence; bow yourſelves at his name; give 


ſome (how of gratitude, according to the, beſt 
of your capacities; expreſs your thanks in the 


moſt becoming manner that you are able, and 


be not unmindful of all the benefits he has 


beſtowed upon, you. 
<« He had no ſooner done ſpesking, has. Fa 


7 hold a miracle! the fiſh, as tho they had been 
% endued with reaſon, boured down their heads 
«, "lh all the marks. of a profound e 


ce and 
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« and devotion, moving their bodies pe and 
down with a kind of fondneſs, as apptoving 


« hat had been ſpoken” by the bleſſed father, | 


« St, Antonio. The Legend adds, that after 
<* many heretics, who were preſent at the mi- 
« racle, had deen converted by it, the ſaint 
« gave his benediction to the — and diſmiſſed 
«©themi” dd 7 

Not far from this dur ſtands that of: St, 
Oiuſtina, which was the deſign of that great 
architect Palladio, and for its fize is the neateſt 


Church of 
St. Giuftinas 


piece of architecture in all Italy, it very much 


reſembles the church of St. Stephen's! Walbrook 
in London, only with this difference, that it is 
larger, and has the addition of ſeveral beautiful 
little chapels in it, but the outſide front makes 
very little better figure than that of St. Stephen's, 
which is mean enough when compared with 
the inimitable beauty within; this church is 
no ways loaded, as moſt of the churches here 
are, but eſpecially St. Anthony's, with uſeleſs, 
cumbrous-' ornaments, which, inſtead” of bein 


really fo, are only ſo many deformities; the 


vement 'is -curiouſly inlaid with marble,” and 
fo artfally done in ſhades, that it appears as if 
you was going to walk on a very uneven place; 


the inhabitants boaſt much of this pavement! 


and tell you it coſt near 45, ooo J. ſterling; hers 
is 4 place like a well, covered over with an it 

grate, in which they tell you are preſerved'the 
bones of ſeveral martyrs ; a vaſt number of- idle 


pilgrims repair here to rub their beads againſt 
the grate, and make uſe of a great many Gla - 


trous ceremonies; they pretend to have — 
7 


K 
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body of St. Luke, while the Venetians are as 


fully confident they have it ſafe at their city, I 


helſeye one to be; as true as the other: an odd 
affair happened to me and my company in this 
church, which might have. been attended with 
the moſt dangerous conſequence, we had a 10 


large dog with us, wha had been taught to fete 


and carry, &c. as we were paſſing by one of the 
little chapels, a prieſt was performing. maſs, and 
extending his hand at the ſame time with the 
hoſt towards the people, which the dog ſeeing, 
and not forgetting his old tricks, gave a ſpring 
upon the prieſt's back, and catched at the hoſt, 


which he ĩmagined was intended for him to play 


with; however, he luckily miſſed it, but flung 
the old man down, who in his fright concluded 
it muſt bo the devil, imagining no one elſe 
would attempt ſo wicked an action; the dog 
continued playing with the prieſt, and both were 
ſoon ſurrquaded by the congregation, which gave 
us an opportunity of getting out of the church 
unohſerved, we retired: to a private part of the 
town, remote enough from the church, and in 
a few. minutes the poor animal came to us all 


bloody from the fury of thoſe. zealots ; when 


we entered a tavern, and remained there till it 
was dark, for had he happened to have eat their 
breaden god, and it had been diſcovered that he 
belonged to us, we had all ſhared the fame fhte, 
and the moſt horrible kind of death they could 
bave put us to, would not have been thought 
adequate to the heinous nature of the offence. 


The - The univerſity of Padua was once as famous, 


and in as much repute, as our Oxford * 2 
vhod ridge, 
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bridge, but much fallen at preſent from its for- 


mer glory and dignity; the building is tolerable, 
and on the outſide are placed the arms of thoſe 
who have been profeſſors here, and in the court 
are ſeveral others, with a variety of buſts. 
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The town-houſe or hall is very large, which — 


you aſcend by a pair of ſtairs, it is built ſome- 
thing in the manner of Weſtminſter-hall, but 
not ſo lofty; there are ſome old paintings, but 
much defaced by time; at one end ſtands a ſtone, 
formerly much uſed by perſons in debt, the ce- 
remony had ſomething ſingular in it, for the 
debtor was ſtripped entirely naked, and placed 


upon this ſtone, and on taking an oath that all 
the effects that he had in the world would not 


amount to five pounds, he was exempted from 


paying any debts whatever, neither could his 


"creditors in the leaſt injure him; this cuſtom, 


However, is but little practiſed, which I much 


'wonder at, for there ſeems greater occaſion for 
it than formerly, for the inhabitants are very 
poor, and the whole town has a melancholy ap- 


pearance, whilſt the ruins and largeneſs . 
it to have been once a fine flouriſhing place; the 
ſituation is very pleaſant, for here the river Brent 


divides itſelf into ſeveral branches in paſſing 
thro the town, and the neighbouring country 
around is extremely delightful, ſo that a fitter 
place for ſtudy and contemplation could not have 
| rw pitched on, and doubtleſs for this reaſon 


the univerſity was founded here; I was informed 


that it was dangerous to walk in the ſtreets after 
dark, on account, that the young ſtudents would 


plant themſelves in an evening behind the pillars 
Ccc of 
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of the piazzas, and on any perſon's coming by, 
would ſhoot them without the leaſt aggravation 
by way of diverſion ; but this wicked cuſtom 
has been long ſince aboliſhed, and you may 
walk as ſafe here in an evening, as at any place 
whatever; 1 had almoſt forgot the phyſic gar- 
den, which is worth ſeeing, being reckoned one 
of the beſt in all Italy. | 


I ſet out from hence in a burcello for Venice; 


this is a large boat, not unlike one, of our city 


| company's barges, but made much ſtronger, the 


room is very commodious, and will contain a 
yu number of people, it is drawn by two 

orſes, tho ſometimes they make ſhift with oneg 
it is very agreeable travelling in this manner, as 
you have almoſt all the way, to the entrance of 
the Lagune, adjoining to the ſea, the moſt charm- 
ing proſpects; for on each fide are the villas of 
the noble Venetians, the fineſt imaginable, with 


beautiful gardens to them extending to the river 


ſide, far exceeding any thing of this nature you 
meet with in going up the Thames to Rich- 
mond, Hampton, and other villages, ſituated on 


the banks of that river: in this little voyage b 
water we were moſt agreeably entertained wit 
the ſinging of two Venetian young ladies, who 


had the moſt harmonious voices I ever heard, 


while two young gentlemen, one of whom was 


brother to the ladies, played, one on a guittar, and 


the other on a German flute, and joined the 
chorus; they had prepared a curious cold colla- 


tion, and ſome of the beſt wine in theſe parts, 
called Vino Santo, and indeed the taſte and fla- 


vour was ſo exquiſite, that it deſerved to be 


termed 
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termed holy wine ; it was the product of their 


own eſtate at Verona, which they had lately 


taken poſſeſſion of after a tedious law-ſuit, and 
were now going to Venice, in order for ſome 
time to partake of the diverſions of that place; 
being now arrived at the ſea fide our horſes left 
us, and we took a remulcio or boat, with fix 
men in it, who, with a rope from the boat faſ- 
tened to our burcello, towed us along for five 


miles over the ſea, or what they called the La- 


gune, to Venice, * 
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The proſpect of this city, from the firſt en- vc. 


trance into the ſea, is the moſt wonderful and 
extraordinary in the whole world, for the fitu- 
ation is ſuch, that at that diſtance, which is full 
five miles from the neareſt land, it appears to 
the eye, as if floating on the waves: as ſoon as 
we reached there we quitted the burcello and 
took a gondola, which is a ſmall boat, but the 
breadth not proportionable to the length; in the 


middle is a ſmall room made with ſlight wood, 


and covered over with black cloth or ſerge; the 
entrance is by a little door, and withinſide are 


ſeats all round, and fliding windows; the com- 
mon hackney gondolas have but one man, but 


they don't ſet down to row as our watermen do, 


but ſtand at one end, and fo row, or rather pad- 


dle, and it is ſurpriſing to ſee how quick theſe 
gondoliers or watermen will go, and turn the 
corner of a ſtreet with the greateſt dexterity, and 


meeting other boats will paſs within half an inch, 


and ſeldom or never any accidents are heard of 
by their claſhing together, tho' even in the dark- 
elt night, We now parted with our merry a- 


-CcCc2 greeable 
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greeable young ladies, and ordered our gondo- 
her to conduct us to the Lione Biancho, or white 
lion, which is a very good houſe; after havin 
repoſed a few days, I began to ramble about this 
ſo aſtoniſhingly fituated city ; it is built on ſeventy 
two little rocks or iflands, joined together by a 
great number of bridges, the channels which 
run between the iſlands are very commodious, 
for the boats and gondolas to pals to all parts of 
the city; I have been told, there are near fifteen 
thouſand gondolas, or ſmall boats, continually 
plying here, for it muſt be imagined, according 
to the ſituation, that there is neither coach, cart 
or horſes to be met with, beſides, it is a place of 
great trade, and therefore no wonder that ſo ma- 
ny are employed; this city is reckoned to be up- 
wards of eight miles in circumference, and for- 

tified only by the very fituation, which is in the 
middle of ſeveral flats and ſhallows ; as a means 
to avoid which, ſeveral poſts or poles are placed 
on each fide, as a direction for the boats to paſs ; 
theſe flats and ſhallows render the place the moſt 
impregnable of any in Europe, or perhaps the 
. whole world ; for on that fide towards the Adria- 
tic ſea, the entrance to a ſtranger would be im- 
_ poſſible, if the Venetians were to pull up their 
poſts or marks ; which without doubt they would 
on the approach of any invader. _ ere 
Notwithſtanding the odd foundation of this 
city, which is built upon piles, the houſes and 
palaces are majeſtic, and the churches and con- 
vents as numerous and magnificent as any in Italy, 

eſpecially thoſe on the ſides of the great 4: þ 


the inſides are not indeed furniſhed in ſo rich and 
Ms grand 
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grand 4 manner, as ſome I have already deſcribed 

in other parts of Italy, but the generality of them 

are very'neat, and the ordinary hangings of their 

rooms are of gilt leather, aniſhed in the higheſt 

perfection; and on any particular occafion, or 
ſome grand 'viſit, theſe leather hangings are all 

covered with velvet, damaſk or tiflue ; the floors 

of the apartments are made of red plaiſter, which, 

being rubbed over with oil, receives thereby 4 

fine poliſh, and appears exactly like red marble, 

but at the ſame time ſo ſlippery, that it is dan- 

gerous without great care to walk on them. 

In a great many of the ſtreets are little narrow nag. 

paſſages by the ſides of the houſes for perſons to 

walk on, and at proper diſtances bridges to croſs 

from one ſtreet to another, and confiſt of only 

one arch, large enough for the gondalas to paſs 

under; theſe bridges have neither rails nor fence 

on any fide, and you aſcend” and deſcend by a 

few fteps ; it is a happy circumſtance, that the 
enetians are a ſober people, other wiſe it would 

be dangerous for a perſon intoxicated with liquor 

to paſs over them, for being moſtly of marble 

hey are very flippery, eſpecially in wet weather; 

it is faid, there are no leſs than fifteen hundred 

of theſe bridges, but the moſt famous of them 

all is the Rialto, conſiſting of one grand arch, Rute. 

and eſteemed the fineſt of the kind in the uni- 

rerſe ; it crofſes the grand canal, and is entirely 

duilt of white marble, and is remarkable for the 

extraordinary breadth and height of the arch; 

on each fide upon the bridge is a ro of ſhops 

overed with lead, at a great many of which 

are ſold looking-glaffes, à commodity this place 
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is famous for; on the ſides between the rails of || _ 
the bridge, and the back of the ſhops, are ſteps || 8? 
and a. broad way to pals, ſo that in fact, on this 


bridge of one ſingle arch, there may be ſaid to 1 
be three different paſſages to go over by. As 
St. Mark's Having walked over the bridge, I came to 30 


St. Mark's place or ſquare, acknowledged by all 
Who viſit it to be the principal ornament of Ve- PF 
nice; it is very large and ſpacious, and on each 


fide are what they call the procuraties, or inns | *? 
of court, inhabited by the lawyers, and under- m 
neath are piazzas ſupported by marble pillars, Foy 


| where are coffee-houſes and taverns; at one end 
ſtands St. Mark's church, adjoining to which is | &' 
another ſquare, but not ſo large as the former; 


on one fide is the palace of the doge, and on | 2 
the other, the new procuraties, this is called 50 
Piazzetta, or leſſer ſquare; here is a place called A 
the Broglio, where no perſon preſumes to walk at 


at a certain time but the noblemen, who are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their dreſs, which reſembles that 20 
of our Engliſh counſellors, but with this diffe- 
rence, that inſtead of a tie they wear a full bot- Þ 
tom'd wig ; at the end of this ſquare which the || -2* 
\ ſea comes up to, ſtand two pillars of ſpeckled || . th 
« marble, on one is the image of St. Mark's lion, | --* 
and on the other that of St. Theodore; it is | © 
faid theſe pillars were brought from Conſtanti- ; 
nople, and erected by the famous architect Ber- 
raterius, who defired no other recompence for oy 
his trouble and expences, than that any perſon | * 


who had an inclination, might have free permiſ- JI 
ſton to play at cards, or make uſe of any other 
game whatever, between theſe two pillars, all 5 


gaming 


| "2 1”FELY. 
gaming at that time being prohibited at Venice; 
the ſenate thinking this a very reaſonable demand, 
readily granted it, and all the cheats, ſharpers, 
and raſcality of the people have ever ſince laid 
claim to this privilege as what they have an un- 
doubted right to, numbers of them are almoft 
perpetually playing here, and. the ground be- 


tween the pillars is covered with pieces of cards, 


and: to add till a greater infamy to it, the com- 
mon executions of the criminals are performed 


in this very place; the Venetians are reckoneda 


wiſe and politic people, and I think here th 
ive evident demonſtration of it, for what Is 
this but plainly hinting, that gaming-naturall 
and neceflarily brings a man to the gallows, it 
is a pity ſome ſuch expedient is not thought of 
Here in England, which might in time put a 
ſtop to that pernicious and deſtructive practice, 
which at preſent is ſo faſhionable among all 
ranks and degrees of people; but to return, this 
whole ſquare is moſt beautifully paved, and vaſt 
numbers of the inhabitants are generally walking 


here; in one corner of it, near St. Mark's church, 
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is à famous ſteeple of a prodigious height and rameu 


is half as much under ground, as the height is 
above, which is computed to be about 1 5o feet ; 
it is built principally of marble, and on the top 


is the ſtatue of an angel gilt, which turns with 


the wind, you go up it by a fine ſloping aſcent 
along the walls, in the middle is a vacant ſpace 


like that in going up St. Paul's, but the aſcent 


is ſo very eaſy, that a chaiſe might drive up with- 
out the leaſt difficulty; from the top is the moſt 
| charming 


"thickneſs, and it is faid that the foundation of it e. 
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charming and romantic proſpect that-i imagination 
can form, you have a fine view. of the whole 
city, all the canals and the ſea, with the little 
iſlands adjoining ; on ſome are pretty convents, on 
others fine gardens, whi ch, like ſo many gems, a- 
dorn the boſomof the ocean, and on a clear ſerene 
day you may plainly diſcern the terra firma, or 
continent, at ſeveral miles diſtance, which com- 
pleats the beauty of the landſcape. 
Deſcending from the ahove ſtceple I took a 
particular ſurvey of St. Mark's church, it is a 
noble antient building, but in what particular 
taſte or order I cannot take upon me to determine, 
ſome fay. the Gothic, others. the . Grecian, and 
ſome in BR is termed the Tedeſca; the front 
18 entirely of marble, there are five large gates 
or doors of braſs throug which you enter the 
chut over the middle one are four famous 
Horſes of Corinthian braſs gilt, made by. that 
eminent. Greek ſculptor Lyſippus, and are uni- 
verſally admired; they were a preſent from Tin- 
dates, king of Armenia, to the emperor Nero; 
the Venetians boaſt of having brought them 
from Conſtantinople, When they had once made 


29500 themſelves maſters. of that city; the inſide of 


this church is incumbered with ſo many orna- 
ments that it appears heavy and dark; here is 
abundance of fine. moſaic work, moſt of | it relat- 
ing to the ſcriptures 3 at the entrance of the 
church is that of a prieſt, reckoned to be ini- 
mitably well done, the roof and ſome of the 
walls are adorned with the ſame kind of work 
and rich gilding; here are likewiſe ſome very 
valuable Paintings, and ſeveral neat chapels with 

* 


cupola's over them, toi at a | fall Akne it 
ſeems crowned as it were with theſe cupolas; 
and has greatly the appearance of a mahometan 


moſque, with the lofty minerets or ſteeples on 


the top of it; tlie pavement is inlaid in a very 
curious . ſo as to repreſent birds, flowers, 


the waves of the ſea, &c. and ſome of the pro- 


phecies of abbot Joachim, but ſome parts are 


gre tly defaced, which is not much to be won- 


dered at, conſidering how many ages it has 
laſted, and the innumerable concourſe of people 
conſtantly trampling upon it; the high altar is 
very grand and richly ornamented; a "lite be- 
hind it are portraits of ſome antient Greeks, en- 
riched with precious ſtones of great value; they 
ſhew you a ſtone in the pavement here, where 
pope Alexander III. trod on the neck of the 
emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, tho' ſome authors 


ſay it was Adrian IV. who was the only Engliſn- 
man that was ever pope of Rome; in the cha- 


pel, of St. John is another ſtone, on which they 
pretend the ſaid ſaint was beheaded; here are 


ſeveral other relics, as the table on which they 


ſay our Saviour performed the miracle of the 
five loaves and two fiſhes, by diſtributing them 
to the multitude from this table, with ſeveral 
others too tedious to mention, to which how 
ever the Venetians don't ſeem to pay any regard, 
being the freeſt from ſuperſtition of any people 
in Italy; againſt the pillars in this edifice are 
bung op the eſcutcheons of ſeveral of the doges, 
which: 1 obſerved were much larger than thoſe 
put up in our churches on the ſame occaſion. 


D d d Adjoin- 
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Trafury. Adjoining to the church is the treaſury of St. 
Mark, a place which is very difficult to get a || itſe 
fight of, but a favourable opportunity offering, like 
I had that ſatisfaction; the curioſities and rari- || as1 
ties here are ſeldom expoſed to public view, || you 
when they are, public notice is given, and great || fro: 
numbers make intereſt to gain admittance, which || div 
was the caſe now, for the place was ſo crowded, pea 
that many things eſcaped my notice; however, || but 
I ſaw the following curioſities and relics, viz. || die! 
ſeveral head-drefles in the nature of a coronet, || fate 
which were wore at particular times by the maids || the 
of honour of the empreſs Helena, upwards of is p 
fourteen hundred years ago; two crowns, one ed 
of Candia (the antient Creet) and the other of | War 
Cyprus, which kingdoms once belonged to the | OCC 
Venetians ; the doge's coronet, the circle of which ble 
is of pure gold, ſet with large pearls of a very | and 
odd ſhape; a joint of Sir Chriſtopher's finger of || cov 
an enormous ſize; but the moſt ſacred and va- the 
luable relics which they ſhew you here are, the tet. 
identical knife which our Saviour made uſe of || feve 
at his laſt ſupper, a piece of the wood of the real POP 
croſs, of which I have ſeen great quantities in || Bar 
divers places; ſome milk of the virgin Mary, || fiat 
and likewiſe ſome of her hair; they ſhew you || not 
alſo what they call the blood of our Saviour, and || wh: 
a thorn out of the crown he wore before his laſt || 8ra 
paſſion, the nail with which he was faſtened to arm 

the croſs, and a tooth of St. Mark, with a great eil 
many other relics, as ſkulls, old pieces of gar- | qua 
ments, &c. with an enumeration of which I ver: 
ſhall not trouble the reader. | 
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itſelf to the view is the doge's palace, which is 
likewiſe contiguous to the church of St. Mark ; 
as ſoon as you have paſſed the outward court, 
you aſcend a ſtair-caſe leading to an open gallery, 
from which you enter ſeveral chambers, where 
divers gentlemen and clerks ſat writing, that it ap- 
peared more like a cuſtom-houſe than a palace; 
but-aſcending another ſtory you come to the au- 
dience room, the grandeur of this compen- 
fates for the meanneſs of the other apartments, 
the antichambers, ſenate houſe, &c. This palace 
is prodigiouſly large, and moſt beautifully paint- 
ed; the laſt is full of ſeats, and will contain up- 
wards of two hundred perſons ; upon particular 
occaſions of ſtate all the noble Venetians aſſem- 
ble here ; the doge's throne is very magnificent, 
and over it is a noble piece of painting, which 
covers all that end of the room, and repreſents 
the celeſtial Paradiſe, ſaid to be done by Tinto- 
ret; on one fide of this grand ſenate-room are 
ſeveral large pictures, repreſenting the hiſtory of 
pope Alexander III. and the emperor Frederick 
Barbaroſſa; the other private apartments are very 
ſtately and richly furniſhed, ſome of them are 
not inferior to thoſe of the greateſt princes, but 
what is a great pity, the entrances into all theſe 
grand apartments are kept very dirty: the little 
armoury adjoining to the hall of the great coun- 
cil is well worth ſeeing ; here are kept great 
quantities of muſkets always charged, and ſe- 


veral other ſorts of arms placed about the room 


in ſeveral ingenious figures and devices, but more 
for ſhew than ſervice ; the charged muſkets are 
| Deas * for 
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The next thing in this ſquare that preſents p 
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for the uſe of the council, in eaſe of any inſur- 

rection from the populace; it would be highly 
diverting to ſee theſe gentlemen in their long 
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gowns. and full bottom'd perukes, forming 
themſelves into a regiment, moſt of whom pet- 
haps never fired a gun in their lives; in this 
Place are the cutious ſtatues of Adam and Eve, 
done in wood by the famous Albert Durer, faid 


to be carved with only a penknife during the 


time he was in canfinement; and on performing 
ſo maſterly a piece of workmanſhip he obtained 
his liberty; here are preſerved a ſword of Scan- 
derberg, an helmet of Attila, and the armour of 
Henry IV. of France, beautifully inlaid with 
gold; likewiſe the buſt of one Carrara of Padua, 


with ſeveral little arrows lying by it, with which 


he uſed to kill people in the piazzas or allies at 
that city, but was at length juſtly ſtrangled for 
his barbarity; here are ſeveral other curious par- 
ticulars, but they required more time to ſurvey 
than we were permitted to ſtay. The outſide of 


the palace is by no means anſwerable to the in- 


fide, it being am old faſhioned gothic building, 
with a portico or piazza even with the ſquare, 
and over that open galleries, above which is a 
plain brick wall of various colours as if painted, 
without the leaſt ornament of architecture; this 
front is towards the little ſquare, but that oppo- 
ſite the canal is very handſome, built in a mo- 
dern taſte, and makes a grand appearance; 
and had that part next the ſquare and the ſea 
fide been equal to it, the whole would have made 
a noble figure, perhaps one of the moſt magni- 
ficent in the world: near here are three my 
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les like: the maſts of a ſhip, upon which, on 
deem ſolemnities, the ſtandards of the re- 


public are diſplayed; and adjacent to theſe are 


four antient ſtatues, repreſenting four merchants,” 
partners together in trade, by which they had 
amaſſed immenſe riches, each merchant poiſoned 


the other, in order to get the whole to himſelf, 


by their deaths it all went to the government; 


and it is ſaid, that moſt of the jewels and riches 
of che treaſury before-imentioned- belonged to 
them, 

Having one day' ſeen the prince or doge go to Ceremony 


of the doge” (1 


gt. Mark's church, I ſhall inſert a ſhort account being to $e. 


of that ceremony; fix trumpeters marched firſt, 
with ſix banners to their trumpets; then came 
ſix othet perſons, carrying the large banners or 
ſtandards of the republic; then was brought a 
fine velvet chair, whereon- was placed a cuſhion 
of gold brocade; his ſerene highneſs immedi- 

ately followed, dreſt in a long robe of gold bro- 
cade, lined and edged with ermine, on one fide 


Mark's 
church, 


of him was the pope's nuncio, and on the other 


the emperor's einbagsdlef then followed all the 
ſenators dreſt in their rodes of red "damaſk, 
walking to and fro; and laſtly,” ſeveral of the 


nobility chiefly dreſt in black; all the clergy of 


St. Mark's attended at the door to receive the 
prince, and as ſoon as he entered the church 
they began to perfume him with "incenſe, one 
held a filver veſſel gilt, filled with holy water, 
in which he juſt dipped his finger, the reſt did 


the fame ; they then all walked up to the mid- 


dle of 'the church, where cuſhions being placed 
for the doge, nuncio and embaſſador, they kneel- 
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ed down, and repeated a. ſhort prayer; he was; || wh 
afterwards conducted to a throne erected. for that wh 


rpoſe, the nuncio and embaſſador being placed. || fitu 
on each {ide of him; being arrived at this throne, not 
he ſtood ſtill till ſuch time as the ſenators had || ted 
all walked by him, making their reverence. as ſpa 


they paſſed along, he never once bowed or took; || nob 
the leaſt notice of their compliments; the doge' || pec 
being ſeated, the reſt all placed themſelves on. | fea 
benches ſet there for that purpoſe ; in a ſhort, | Car 

time the doge aroſe, and approached the altar, tell 
where the nuncio began high maſs, the doge and 
©... accompanying for a ſhort time, when they re- the 
turned to their ſeats; maſs. being finiſhed by a zs li 
| prieſt belonging to the church, the whole pro- is 2 
ceſſion returned in the ſame order as they came, lade 
being arrived at the bottom of the great open || cell 
ſtair-caſe of the palace they all ſtopped, when 19 
the doge aſcended, and ſeating himſelf on a gold, ma 
brocade ſtool, he juſt inclined himſelf to thoſe, | mil 
of the proceſſion, and retired to his apartment. ver 
St. n After ſeeing the above ceremony, I took a, || gre: 
Cs gondola, and went to the church and convent of, | and 
St. Giorgio Maggiore, which belongs to the Be- in 1 
nedictine monks, ſituated on an iſland of the || rela 
fame name; the church is a beautiful piece of nun 
architecture, done by the famous Palladio, and wer 
has a very ſtately dome; the inſide is ornamented pov 
with ſome, excellent paintings by Tintoret, the pur 
high altar is very grand, the ſide altars are like- | ordi 

wile exquiſitely. finiſhed ; at one of them is the the 
exact repreſentation of a ſmall crucifix, which | her 
was diſcovered, in poliſhing it, to have grown na- peo 
turally ſo in the marble; the. convent «Jani 05 me⸗ 

| whic 1 
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which with the gardens and church take up the 
whole iſland, is the fineſt I ever ſaw, and the 
ſituation extremely delightful ; they have two 
noble cloiſters, in the middle of which are plant- 
ted large fragrant orange trees ; there are fine 
fpacious gardens belonging to the convent, with 
noble terraces, from whence there is ſuch a proſ- 
pect that can ſcarcely be exceeded. In the Re- 
fectory is that famous picture of the marriage of 
Cana in Gallilee, done by Paul Veroneſe; they 
tell you, that he drew his own wife for the bride, 
and himſelf and others of his acquaintance for 
the muſicians who are playing in concert; here 
is likewiſe a moſt — ſtair- caſe, on which 
is admirably painted the ſtory of Jacob and his 
ladder, by a pupil of the above- mentioned ex- 
cellent painter. | 


The arſenal here is the moſt conſiderable for The arge. 


magnitude in all Europe, computed to be three 
miles in compaſs; you are conducted thro' ſe- 
veral large buildings, ſome of them containing 
great quantities of cannon, mortar pieces, &c. 
and others, maſts, anchors, cordage of ſhips, and 
in ſhort, extraordinary proviſions of every kind 
relating to naval affairs, in preparing of which 
numbers of workmen in the different branches 
were daily employed; they make even the gun- 


powder here, three mills being erected for that 


purpoſe; they ſhew you three pieces of large 
ordinance, which were begun and finiſhed during 
the time that a king of France, who made a viſit 
here, 'was eating his dinner, without doubt the 
people of that age fat a prodigious while at their 
meals; in one apartment there are arms ſuffi- 
* clent 
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cCTient to equip fifty large gallies, and in another hi 
enough for fifty thouſand men, in fine, the dul 
numbers of, gallies and all forts of warlike ſtores 

are almoſt incredible, and render this arſenal the 
greateſt magazine in the whole world, the bu- gil 
centoro, or magnificent veſſel in which the doge P 

goes annually; to marry, the. ſea is preſerved here; 

the care and management of this place is entruſted | P® 

to none but noble Venetians, and it is with dif- 


ficalty. one gains admittance to ſee the whole; pl: 
ay RR f "ag ku 

they are ſo cautious, that if any perſons go with 

their ſwords: on, they are obliged to leave them he 


at the entrance, and they are reſtored again when 
they return back; this place is encompaſſed with the 
a ſtrong wall, g upon which, are ſeveral towers 
where centinels are conſtantly placed. ' 
Ceremny Having already taken notice of the large veſſel ple 


aa called the bucentoro, in which the doge ſets 01 
— out to marry the Adriatic fea, I -ſhall- now de- = 


ſcribe that ceremony; on aſcenfion-day all the 
ſenators, dreſſed in their robes, aſſemble toge- ite 
ther early in the morning in a large apartment 
at the doge's. palace, where the muſicians attend 
with all kinds of muſic, kettle-drums, trumpets, 80 
&c; about ten o' clock his ſerene highneſs comes | 2© 
from his palace, preceded. by the muſic, and | lar 
others carrying banners waving. with the wind as 
on one ſide of him is the pope's nuncio, and on mM: 
the other the biſhop' or patriarch of Venice, the ng 
ſenators, embaſſadors of foreign princes, and * 
great numbers of the nobility in their black robes In 
all follow, the muſic playing all the way before ap 
them, and walk in proceſſion. to the ſea fide, a C 


where the magnificent bucentoro is. waiting; his 
this ve. 
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this is eſteemed the richeſt veſſel in the whole 
world ; it is moſt curioufly adorned with the fineſt 
ſculpture, gilding and painting, all the ſeats are 
gilt, and will contain upwards of four hundred 
people; at the head or poop 1s a very rich chair 
of ſtate, wherein ſits the doge, the nuncio, and 
patriarch, on either fide of him, and on the gilt 
benches all the ſenators and noblemen, proper 
places are aſſigned for the muſicians; there is a 
kind of a little bridge made for this purpoſe, 
reaching from the ſhore to the bucentoro, over 
which they all walk in the ſame proceſſion after 


the doge, two and two, ſomething like the 


repreſentation which is utually given of the beaſts 
entering Noah's Ark ; being all got in and 
placed 'on their ſeats, a fignal is made by a 


whiſtle for the ſlaves to begin to row; here are 


forty of them, twenty on each fide, ſeated under 
hatches,” while a perſon on deck guides the 
ſtern ; the ſignal thus given, they all begin to 
row, the muſic playing, and ſo the veſſel moves 


off in a majeſtic manner, attended with the 


gondolas of the embaſſadors, which on this 
occaſion are finely adorned and gilt, ſeveral other 
large veſſels called Piottas, and four large gallies 
with their enſigns or banners diſplayed, which 
made a grand appearance; theſe gallies kept fir- 
ing, as likewiſe the men of war, and all the 
merchant ſhips that lay at anchor thereabouts; 
in this manner they proceeded about two miles 
up the Laguna, when the doge being arrived at 
a certain place they all ſtop, he then ariſes from 
his chair of ſtate, and goes to the ſide of the 
veſſel and flings a gold ring into the ſea, repeat- 

b ing 
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ing theſe words in Latin, Deſponſamus te, mare, 


in fignum perpetui demini ; that is, we eſpouſe 
thee, O ſea, as a token of our perpetual domi- 


nion over thee; then ail the muſick and firing 
begin again; in coming back they ſtopped at a 


ſmall iſland, on which they landed and went to 


a church, where high maſs was celebrated, af- 


ter which they returned in the ſame manner as 


they ſet out. 
In the time of the carnival the maſks all aſ- 


ſemble in the ſquare of St, Mark, which is the 
place of rendezvous, where ſeveral thouſands of 
-perſons meet, dreſſed in the moſt odd fantaſtical 


dreſſes; but as I have already given an account 


of the manner of the: carnival at Florence, it 
would be ſuperfluous to deſcribe this here, it be- 
ing almoſt of the ſame nature, but J muſt ac- 
- knowledge, that in magnificence, and the infinite 


variety of diverſions, this at Venice vaſtly ex- 


Concert of 
muſic by 
nuas. 


ceeds any thing of the ſort, either in Italy, or any 


other country whatever. 


” j 


I ſhall juſt give an account of a concert of 


muſic, which I was accidentally preſent at, it 


was performed at the convent of St. Lorenzo, 


entitely by nuns in the moſt excellent manner, 
and with moſt ſorts of inſtruments, , even on 


kettle- drums; the vocal part was ſo exquiſitely 
harmonious, that nothing could exceed it; they 
were placed in a room on high, open. to, the 


church, only ſeparated from it by iron rails, ſo 
that they could eaſily be ſeen ; they appeared 
moſt of them to be exceeding handſome, the 
melody then ſeemed more raviſhing and hea- 
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venly when proceeding from a company of an- 
els. | | 
- The treacle of this place is famous all over 
Europe, the ſtate therefore is very cautious how 
it is made; every perſon who undertakes to make 
it is obliged on a certain day to expoſe to view, 
before their reſpective ſhops, all the ingredients 
that enter into the Compoſition before they dare 
ſet about it, on pain of a ſevere penalty; they 
are examined by proper perſons appointed upon 
oath, upwards of fixty ſorts of drugs are made 


uſe of, upon which 1 ſaw. lying ſeveral vipers of 


a large ſize; theſe drugs are expoſed for three 
or four days, and if after examination they are 
found good, they have permiſſion to make it. 

It would be endleſs to deſcribe the great num- 
bers of churches, convents and palaces in this 
city, having mentioned ſo many both here and 


in other parts of Italy, which run almoſt in the 
| ſame taſte, being generally beautified with paint- 
ings, gildings, rich hangings, filver altar pieces 


and lamps, fine marbles, &c. that from thoſe 
already deſcribed, an idea may be formed of the 
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Of Venice 


in general, 


reſt, without any farther tedious detail of them 


all; I ſhall therefore conclude what I have to 
ſay of Venice with the few following particulars; 


there is no place in the world where greater 
liberty. is allowed than here, providing you re- 


frain from ſpeaking any thing againſt the govern- 


ment, numbers of ſpies are employed to find 


out thoſe that do, who are ſeverely puniſhed 
when diſcovered, and often with death, tho' the 


crime 1s ever ſo trifling, if it does but border on 


the leaſt diſreſpect againſt the ſtate; the nobility and 


gentry 
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gentry here ſeldom dreſs in any other colour than 


lack, fine rich cloths being prohibited, except 


on ſome very particular occaſions, and entirely 


- amongſt the common pe 
general are very handſom, tho' their beauty can- 
not well be diſcerned when they are abroad, for 
their dreſs hinders much of their ſhape 
from being ſeen, which are almoſt hid with a 
black ſcarf, that they wear over their ſhould- 
ders, the reſt of their apparel, like that of the 
gentlemens, is generally black; the courtezans 
.there are the moſt infinuating, and have the moſt 
alluring arts of any in all Chriſtendom. | 
I now took my leave of Venice, and with 


and faces 


ſome others in company, took a gondola over 
the Legura to Tuſina, which lies at the entrance 


of the river Brenta, and from thence in the 


Vincenza. 


packet boat, drawn by horſes as before deſcribed, 


we proceeded to Padua, having already ſeen this 
City I made no ſtay here, bat ſet out directly on my 
Journey for Germany ; after quitting Padua we 


-paſt thro' a fine agreeable country, the roads 


were very pleaſant and good, and chiefly on a 


level, on the fides in ſome places were planted 
tos of high trees, at the bottom of them grew 
vines, which run up to the very tops, and ſpread 
and intermixed with the branches, and ſome- 
times branched out and extended from one tree 
to another, forming a moſt agreeable fight, and 
the more fo as they were filled with cluſters of 


©, 
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ripe grapes, and this delightful country reached 
quite to Vincenza. Her 555 


This city belongs to the ſtate of Venice, and 
is above forty miles from Verona, and encom- 


paſſed 
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paſſed with weak decayed walls, ſeveral little 
rivers meet here, by which divers commodities 
are imported from the adjacent country, but 
none are capable of receiving any large veſſels; 


the houſes are in general but very indifferent, 


excepting ſome few, which the inhabitants from 
a principle of vanity diſtinguiſh with the pom- 


pous appellation of palaces : the churches here 


are not very remarkable, it is ſufficient barely 
to mention a few of them, without entering 
into a minute deſcription of any more Italian 
churches, which I before have declared againſt 
in my account of Venice; the coronata is diſ- 
tinguiſhable for nothing but the beautiful wain- 
ſcoting and pavement, and the three magi at the 
altar-piece by Paul Verona, the cathedral church 


has ſome good pictures in it, and in the choir | 


is a curious piece of workmanſhip of ſtones 
beautifully. carved, which deſerves notice; the 
altars in the church of St. Catherine are much 
admired ; the town-houſe, where cauſes of a 
civil nature are tried, and the buſineſs relating 
to the government of the place is tranſacted, is 
much boaſted of, but in my opinion with little 
reaſon, being but a very indifferent building; 
however, the tower at the top, and the fine dial 
on one ſide, with the large ſquare before it, de- 
ſerve notice: 1 made but a ſhort ſtay here, fo 

roceeded on my journey thro' a moſt delight- 
ful pleaſant road, with mulberry trees on each 
fide, from which, at the proper ſeaſon, numbers 


of people gather the leaves to feed their ſilk- 


worms; in ſome places theſe trees were diſperſ- 
ed all over their corn fields; the inhabitants be- 
A N ing 
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ing of opinion, that the corn thrives beſt under 
their ſhade; at the fides were planted vines, 


which ſerved inſtead of poles, their branches 


extended from one tree to another in feſtoons, 
forming a very agreeable ſight and ſhade ; we 


paſſed thro a few inconſiderable villages, but 


none worthy of obſervation till we arrived at 
Verona. 


This town is likewiſe ſubject to the Venetians, 


and in general is well built; the ſituation is ex- 
tremely beautiful, being on an eminence, and is 
fortified with three ſtrong caſtles ; .the river 
Atheſis or Adige paſſes thro' it, over which 
are ſeveral handſome ſtone bridges, from one of 
them you have a good proſpect of the town and 
the caſtles; there are not many remarkable cu- 
riofities in this place, thoſe moſt worthy of ob- 
ſervation are as follow ; firſt the famous amphi- 
theatre, valued much on account of its great an- 
tiquity, being built in the reign of Auguſtus, 
and very lately repaired at the expence of the 
inhabitants; it is at preſent the moſt entire of 
any in Europe, and in that particular exceeds 
the celebrated ones I have before taken notice of 
at Rome: during my . ſhort ſtay here a comedy 
was performed, at which an incredible number 
of people were preſent, and the ſtone benches 
of the amphitheatre entirely filled, making a 
moſt glorious appearance ; after the comedy was 
finiſhed a dance ſucceeded, which was finely 


erformed ; but this comedy ended moſt tragi- 


cally ; for as the head dancer was retiring out 


of the amphitheatre he was ſhot dead at the door 


by a villain, with 'whom he had had ſome tri- 
i g fling 
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fling diſpute the day before, concerning a miſ- 


take he had made in a dance; the delinquent 


was ſoon taken and conveyed to priſon, he did 
not ſeem to be under the leaſt concern, but ra- 


ther rejoiced-at what he had done; to ſuch an 


height do the Italians, tho' in many reſpects a 


worthy ſober ſort of people, carry their revenge; 


and the misfortune is, that they ſeldom or ever 


give their antagoniſt a fair chance for his life; it 


1s ſufficient if they only think themſelves injured, 


and ſo for any affront, whether real or imagi- 
nary, they either villainouſly aſſaſſinate him them- 
ſelves, or baſely procure it to be done by o- 
thers ; near the above theatre are the ruins of a 
triumphal arch, which {till retains the marks of 
its former grandeur, 


Here are ſeveral fine churches ; in the duomo Churches, 


or cathedral is the tomb of pope Lucius III. and 
- In that of St. George is an admirable picture of 


the martyrdom of that ſaint by the famous Paul 
Veroneſe, and ſeveral other good pictures at the 
altars ; the churches however-are not ſo richly 
ornamented as in other parts of Italy: proviſions 
here are very reaſonable, and the inns 1n general 
pretty tolerable, where you meet with plenty of 


that famous wine called Vino Santo, remarkable 


for its delicious flavour, and ſold exceeding cheap. 


Meeting here accidentally with an Engliſh Mena. 


ntleman, who was likewiſe returning home 


thro' Germany, we ſet out together in a poſt 
Chaiſe, by way of Modena, and Mantua, which 


is indeed ſome few miles out of the direct road, 
but as I had ſeen neither of theſe places, the cu- 
riofities I met with amply compenſated for this 
xt 2 little 
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little deviation; we travelled over a moſt de- 
lightful country, and by what obſervation I could 


make, I may ſafely pronounce Lombarby to be 
the fruitfulleſt province in all Italy: we ſoon ar- 
rived at Modena, the capital of the dukedom of 
the ſame name, fortified with ſtrong walls, and 
fituated in a beautiful plain; the town itſelf is 
but ſmall, and indifferently built, the duke's pa- 
lace however is a fine piece of building, the 
apartments are noble and grand, and furniſhed 
in a very elegant manner; here is a collection 
of ſeveral excellent pictures by the beſt hands, 
eſpecially thoſe in the grand gallery, the mar- 
riage of Cana in Galilee, by Paul Veroneſe, is 

much admired, but in the opmion of the Con- 
noiſſeurs, it is not reckoned. to be ſo well done 


as that in the church of St. George Maggiore at 


Venice, by the fame hand ; this place ſeems to 
be but thinly inhabited, and has but little trade, 
the-chief employment they have conſiſts in mak- 
ing maſks, which they are more famous for than 
any other place in Italy; there are little, piazzas 
before the houſes as at Padua; the cathedral 
church is a good old building, in which are ſome 
fine pictures by the admirable Guido; in the 
tower. of this church 1s the bucket, which being 
ſtole from a well at Bologna, occaſioned a ter- 


rible war between the Bologneſe and Modeneſe, 


and the impriſonment of the emperor Henry the 
ſecond's ſon, as before taken notice of; it is pre- 
ſerved here as a great curioſity; the jeſuits col- 
lege is a very fine place, where there are ſome 
Extreme good wo gs. 3 
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Leaving this town we paſſed over three fivers, 
the Panaro, the Sechio, and the Po, through a 
charming fruitful country; the Roads were ex- 
ceeding good, and you have pleaſing and de- 
lightful proſpects of corn fields, vineyards, &c. 
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on either ſide, till you come almoſt to Mantua. Mantua 


This place is ſituated in the midſt of a marſhy 
ground, ſurrounded with ſhallow waters, ariſing 
from the river Mincio, which watery ſituation 
of courſe renders it very unwholſome; we en- 
tered the town over a long bridge, moſtly 'co- 
vered, that it reſembled a gallery ; they here de- 
manded our fire-arms, with a promiſe” that they 
ſhould be delivered again at the gate we were to 
go out at, which was punctually performed, 
centinels being conſtantly placed at the ſeveral 
gates of this town, dreſſed like huſſars, for the 
above purpoſe ; the city is in general well built, 
and ſome of the noblemens houſes very grand; 
the ſtreets are ſpacious; ſtrait, and well paved; 
the palace is large, but ſeems to be going to ruin, 
having no prince or ſovereign to inhabit it; here 
are ſeveral good churches, eſpecially: the cathe- 
dral, which is a noble ſtructure, built by that 
great architect and painter Julio Romano; there 
are ſeveral excellent pictures in it, in particular 
St. Anthony, by Paul Veroneſe; in the church 
of St. Catherine are ſome fine ones, done by the 


aforeſaid Julio; it would be looked upon as an 
omiſſion, not to take notice that the great poet 
Virgil was born in this city. me 

I ſhall now take my farewel of Italy, where 
J had reſided for ſeveral years, with great plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction; to give a character of the 


inhabi- 
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inhabitants in general, I think at leaſt unneceſ- 
ſary, and even ſuperfluous; for Italy having been 
for many ages divided into a variety of indepen- 


dent ſtates, principalities, republics, &c. differ- 
ing from each other, in their manners and cuſ- 


toms, almoſt as much as ſo many diſtinct na- 
tions, I muſt refer the reader to the accounts 


already given of them, as they have been re- 
ſpectively treated of in the courſe of this work; 
but cannot help doing juſtice to Rome and Flo- 
.rence, and allowing 
all other parts of Italy; but eſpecially the latter, 
both in regard to the delightfulneſs and beauty 
of the place, as well as the civil and courteous 


them the ſuperiority over 


behaviour of the Inhabitants; and could any 


people induce me to quit my native country, 
and reſide amongſt them, it would be at Flo- 
rence the Fair. | fy a 


* g 8 r a 8 22 N 
| EAVING Mantua early in the morning, 


the next day about noon we arrived at the 


city of Trent, where the German language takes 


place, and the Italian left us: this place is prin- 


cipally famous for having the great council of 


Trent held: here, which the papiſts boaſt ſo 


much of, but with little reaſon, ſince it ſerved 
only to make their abominable errors, and 
monſtrous corruption of Chriſtianity, more 


conſpicuous to the whole world; whatever this 


town might have been formerly, at preſent it is 
but a very indifferent place, and has nothing re- 
markable in it, except the large organs in the 


church 
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church of St. Mary Major, reckoned the largeſt 
that ever were made, and imitating very naturally 
the voices of animals and birds; we made there- 
fore no ſtay here, but ſet out for Inſpruch ; the 
roads almoſt all the way being very mountain- 
ous, or elſe lying thro' valleys with prodigious 
high mountains on each fide, which were co- 
vered with ſnow, tho' in the midit of ſummer ; 
this day's journey was moſt charmingly romantic, 
for the valleys were extremely fertil and delight- 
ful, and the lower parts of the mountains well 
cultivated ; the river Adige continually winding 
with us; after paſſing thro' ſome few inconſider- 
able villages we came to 
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Inſpruch, the capital of Tirol, beautifully fi- laprac 


tuated and ſurrounded by lofty mountains, the 
river Inn paſſing thro' it, over which is a good 
wooden bridge ; the buildings in general have a 
good appearance, but the ſuburbs are better built 
than the city itſelf, and there the better ſort of 
people reſide : the palace is a large old irregular 
building, much out of repair, with ſome tole- 
rable paintings in it, the gardens are ſpacious," 
but not kept in any order, which perhaps is 
owing to its not being inhabited by any perſon 
of note ; the churches in general are very tau- 
dry, and fall far ſhort of the Italian ones in 
point of architecture, and the rich ornaments 
withinſide them; however, the ſuperb monu- 
ment of the emperor Maximilian, in the church 
of the Franciſcans, merits. the attention of the 


curious, being the moſt ſtately and magnificent 


in the whole world, erected at the expence of 
Ferdinand I. his grandſon, in honour of the ſaid 


emperor 
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emperor ; the tomb is placed in the center of 
the church, and is compoſed of fine black mar- 
ble, upon which. is his ſtatue in braſs kneeling 
upon a cuſhion, with his hands lifted up in a 
praying poſture ; he has a crown on his head, 

is in his imperial dreſs; at the corners. of 
the tomb are placed four braſs ſtatues, repreſent- 
ing the four cardinal virtues, with mournful aſ- 
peas looking up to the emperor's ſtatue; on 
each fide this monument, and on the pavement 
of the church,are placed twenty-eight other braſs 


* ſtatues of | princes and princeſſes allied to the 


Auſtrian family, at proper diſtances, which take 
up almoſt the whole length of the church, from 
the door to the altar ; theſe images are upwards 
of ſix feet high, and moſt curiouſly finiſhed ; 
but what is a great pity, they are not in the leaſt 
taken care of, but very dirty, and entirely neg- 
lected; this ſhews the gratitude of the lazy prieſts 
of the convent belonging to the church, to their 
generous benefactor the aforeſaid emperor, who, 
thro' a miſtaken zeal, founded the convent, and 
richly endowed it, for the receptacle of theſe 
drones; here are ſeveral other antient tombs of 
ſome princes of the Auſtrian family, and divers 
ſmall braſs ſtatues worth obſerving ; here is alſo 
a little chapel, called the filver chapel, from an 
image of the virgin Mary at the great altar as 
large as life, with a great number of other ſta- 
tues and buſts of ſaints, all of ſilver, placed a- 
bout the altar. In one of the ſtreets is the chan- 
cery, which, the inhabitants tell you, is covered 
with gold tiles; the reaſon. aſſigned is, that a 
former prince of Tirol, who was called by his 

| | enemies 
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f enemies out of derifion, the pennyleſs Prince, 
ö to convince them of the contrary, from a prin- 
7 ciple of oſtentation, covered this building with 
1 tiles of ſolid gold ; indeed they have the appear- 
* ance of being ſuch, but in the opinion of ſevera! 
f are only braſs gilt, or- thinly plated with gold. 
Fe I-ſhall only farther obſerve, that the people here 
a have a very freſh healthy look, and are extreme- 
1 ly civil to ſtrangers. | 

t F rom the above place we paſſed thro' a very Br 
8 woody country till we entered Bavaria; and 
e ſome heavy rains having lately fallen, we found 
e the roads exceſſively bad, there being no ſort 
n of pavement as in France and Italy; we went 


s thro' ſeveral little villages, which had great ap- 
; pearance of poverty; the houſes were very ill 
ſt built, and inſtead of being tiled or thatched, 
- were only covered with boards, upon which 
ts were placed large ſtones to keep them together ; 
ir and I obſerved ſeveral of them to have no Chim- 
5 nies, but the ſmoke iſſued out at the doors; this 
d || part of Bavaria ſeemed to be very barren, but 


e approaching nearer to Munich, we found it 

f | much more fertil. 4 

'S Munich is the capital of the elector of Ba- Munich. 
ſo | varia, where the late emperor Charles VII. re- 


n | fided, who paid dear for his ſhort-lived poſſeſ®= 
as | fion of the imperial dignity, for he died of that 
- | worſt of all diſeaſes, a broken heart, after hav- l 
a- ing ſeen his country ruined, and his capital in 9 \ 
- | the hands of his enemies; this city is beautifully = 
2d || fituated on the river Iſer, and is a very handſom 
a well built town; the elector's palace is a mag- 
is | nificent pile of building, but not ſo beautiful as 
es | G g g it 
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it is large; the inſide is moſt richly furniſhed 


and ornamented with ſeveral fine paintings done 
by Paul Veroneſe, ſo often taken notice of be- 
fore in Italy; in one room is the grand. ſtate-bed 


curiouſly embroidered with gold, and the entire 


fide of the room where it ſtands embroidered 


after the ſame manner; the perſon who ſhewed 


us the apartments aſſured us, that thirty-ſix per- 
ſons were conſtantly employed for ſeven years 
in working it; it is certainly the richeſt thing 


of the kind that can be ſeen in the —_—_ of 
e other 


the greateſt monarch in Europe; all t 
apartments are adorned with the moft coſtly 


furniture, and exquiſite paintings; the chapel is 


ſaid to be extremely fine, which we could not 
ſee, the emprefs Dowager, reli& of the afore- 
ſaid Charles VII. being then at divine fervice. 
The gardens are very indifferent, and not at 
all ſuitable to fo grand a palace; I muſt acknow- 
ledge there are very few towns in Italy that equal 
Munich, the buildings being uniform, the ſtreets 
long and ftrait and well paved, and kept very 
neat; the inhabitants are very courteous, and 
no ways inclinable to impoſe on travellers; there 


are ſeveral churches here, ſome of which had 


a very noble appearance, but we had not 
time particularly to ſee any of them, ſo ſet out 
for Auſburg. . e 
Our way for ſome miles lay thro a very plea- 
ſant, even, open country, and at about four 
miles from Munich, we ſaw the country ſeat of 


the late emperor Charles VII. which, at a diſ- 


tance, had a. tolerable aſpect; we then paſſed 
thro' ſome woods, where the roads were very 
N | As — 
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bad, and ſome few villages that had great ap- 
pearance of poverty, till we reached Auſburg, 
and put up at the crown, an exceeding good 
inn; after ſome little refreſhment we took a 


walk to ſee the town, which greatly exceeds 


Munich, or, for the bigneſs, any town I had ever 
ſeen; this city is in the circle of Suabia, and inha- 
bited partly by proteſtants and partly by papiſts, 
who are ſaid to live very harmoniouſly together; 
a great number of Jews dwell near the city, but 
none are allowed to live in it, and when any of 
them come to town to tranſact buſineſs, they are 
obliged to pay a florin for every hour they con- 
tinue there, and tis obſerved they make as little 
ſtay as poſſible, unleſs it happens to be attended 
with ſome great profit and advantage ; this city 
1s governed by a biſhop, who 1s a prince of the 
empire ; the ſtreets are ſpacious and built with 
great uniformity, the houſes exceeding neat and 
clean, and the town agreeably watered by the 
river Leck, that ſupplies various fountains orna- 
mented with ſeveral beautiful ſtatues, but the 
moſt. worthy of notice is Hercules killing the 
Hydra. The arſenal is a. | fine building, 
being well furniſhed with all forts of arms; the 
town-houſe is a grand ſquare piece of building, 
of fine ſtone, remarkable for its great hall, one 
hundred feet long, fifty high, and as many broad, 
the whole room is moſt beautifully painted and 
gilt, and the pavement of fine marble, and on 


the whole the nobleſt room I ever ſaw; there 


ſeemed to be ſeveral good churches, but I had 
not an opportunity of | ſeeing any; they are fa- 
mous here for curious works in ivory, in their 
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rooms they have no chimnies or fire places, but 


in each room a ſtove is fixed againſt one fide of 


the wall made in various forms, ſome like little 


temples, others like a large clock-caſe, and a- 
dorned with ſmall ſtatues; theſe ſtoves not only 
ſerve to heat the room, but are a pretty orna- 


mental piece of furniture, being made either 


with Dutch figured tiles, or with a ſort of baked 
earth beautifully glazed, they always burn wood 
in them, which is put into the ſtove from a lit- 
tle room behind it, generally filled round with 


ſtacks of billeting. The manner of lodging in 


p Donawert. | 


this country ſeems odd, for on going to your 


bed you perceive neither quilt, blankets, nor 
ſheets on it, and are apt to conclude that the 
maid had forgot to put them on, when the turns 
down a large down-bed and diſcovers the ſheets, 
for the cuſtom; here is, inſtead of quilts, &c. to 
lay a bed on them, which is very diſagreeable, 
and almoſt ſmothers thoſe not uſed to this me- 
thod of lodging. 146 25 
Departing from hence we rode over a fine 
fruitful even country, and ſaw ſome good towns 
ſubject to Auſburg; the roads continued very 
pleaſant till we came to the Danube, which we 
croſſed over a wooden bridge, and lay at a place 


called Donawert; it was formerly an imperial 
city, and is charmingly ſituated, but is lately 
become famous for the advantage the great and 
invincible John duke of Marlborough gained 
here over the French, a ſhort time before, and 
as it were preſaging the glorious victory at Blen- 


heim, over the ſame perfidious enemies of man- 


kind. From this town we paſſed two poſts thro' 


ſuch 
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ſuch exceeding bad roads, that we were obliged 
to walk almoſt half the way, and ſome part lay 


thro' diſagreeable woods, tho' afterwards they 


began to be much better; we paſſed this o 


thro' four different princes dominions, whic 

made it very troubleſome, on account of the 
exchange of money, the coin of each ſtate being 
likewiſe different; the villages we paſſed thro' 
were all wretched poor places, notwithſtanding 
the inhabitants appeared ſtrong and healthy, and 


feemed to be very induſtrious. 


7; 


The ordinary way of travelling in this coun- ebene 


travelling in 


try is in poſt waggons, which is a very tireſom Germany, 


method; ſome of them are covered, and others 
open, with benches placed croſs-ways like our 
caravans in England, but not fo commodious ; 
they go day and night; the proviſions on the 
road are but indifferent, yet they exceed ſome 
=_ of Italy; they have good Rheniſh- wine, 

at as to their beer, tho' they would fain per- 


| ſuade you it is excellent, you will find it exceſ- 


five bad: the poſtilions, inſtead of a common 

oft horn, make uſe of a little French one, on 
which they often blow a tune, but more eſpe- 
cially in going thro' a town, and ſome of them 
perform exceeding well ; they have a particular 
cuſtom in Germany, that if any perſon in tra- 
velling, enquires how far it is to ſuch a place, 


they anſwer ſo many ſtund, or hours, for they 


never reckon by miles, but according to the 


time they think you may arrive at the place you 


aſked for, but I did not perceive they made 


any difference or allowance for expedition, 
or whether you travel flow or faſt, ſo that cer- 


tainly 
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tainly this method of computation, muſt be very 
„ . | 
Being now arrived at Nuremberg, I ſhall give 


a deſcription of this city, which it highly me- 


rits; it is an imperial city, ſituated in the circle 
of Franconia, in the very center of the empire, 


number of large towns and villages ſubject to it, 
the river Pegnitz runs thro the town, a ſmall 


inconſiderable river, but ſtill it is very uſeful to 


the inhabitants in turning their mills, of which 
there are great numbers here for making paper, 


iron, &c. it is a well built regular place, and 


kept very clean, notwithſtanding ſo vaſt a trade 
is carried on here; there are great numbers of 


rich ſilverſmiths ſhops, and others of all ſorts 


of curious toys, that are made to the greateſt 
perfection, with which all other parts of Ger- 


many, Holland, and even England are ſupplied; 


they are alſo famous proficients in all manner of 


clock-work; in the ſtreets are ſeveral fountains 


ornamented with fine braſs ſtatues; the town- 


houſe is a noble ſtructure, the front very mag- 


nificent, and the apartments very neatly furniſhed, 
in one chamber are the portraits of ſeveral perſons 


of diſtinction; the caſtle is fituated on an high 


rock, and as the city is entirely on a flat, it affords 
an agreeable proſpect to the inhabitants; it is a 
very antient building, but the form very irregular; 
there are ſome grand apartments in it richly fur- 
niſhed, and fit for the reception of any crowned 
head; and indeed they told us, that ſeveral em- 


0 of Germany, who have viſited this city, 
have always made this place their reſidence, Jn 
| the 
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the caſtle : in a ſpacious room are four Corin- 


thian pillars, of about ſixteen feet high, and very 
large, concerning which they relate the follow- 
ing ſtory ; that the devil and a prieſt having had 
ſome words together at Rome, the former to 
ſhew his power, and at the ſame time to gratify 
his ſpleen againſt the latter (notwithſtanding he 


was one of his beſt friends) took up theſe four 
to be erected in the 
church where the prieſt officiated, and carried 
them thro' the air to Nuremberg. In this caſtle 
there is a very curious well, ſaid to be 1 500 feet 
deep, and the iron chain of the bucket is report- 


pillars, which were going 


ed to be 3000 pounds weight; Charlemain's 
crown, with which all the emperors of Germany 
are crowned, and all the regalia made uſe of at 


the coronation are kept in this town, and are 


carried to Frankfort, where the emperors are 
generally crowned; and after the ceremony is 
performed, they are eſcorted back again by a 
party of horſe guards: the churches here are no 
ways extraordinary, nor much ornamented, they 


are built in the Gothic taſte, and ſeem more 


adapted to the plain, decent, and ſolemn wor- 
ſhip of the Proteſtants (of which this city chiefly 
conſiſts) than to the glaring ridiculous fopperies 
of popery. ens qt 
From this charming place we ſet out for Wir- 
temberg, and having paſſed thro' ſeveral poor 
villages, and night coming on, we were obliged 
to put up at a little ordinary town ; but the inn, 
to outward appearance, looked to be a good one, 
the proviſions were tolerable, and the wine ex- 
cellent ; we ordered the maid ſervant to ſhew us 
| 0 
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to our beds, who conducted us to a long room, 


the fides of which were littered down with ſtraw, 
but for what uſe I could not conceive, - not ima- 


gining that they had their ſtables up ſtairs ; ſhe 
then, to our great ſurprize, informed us that 
was the. place where we were to lay, there being 


but one bed in the houſe, and that was occupied 


by her maſter and miſtreſs, ſo we lay down in 
the ſtraw, like ſo many horſes, in our cloaths; 
in a ſhort time came in ten or a dozen gentle- 
men travellers, well dreſſed, who were uſed to 


the cuſtom of this country, and very content- 
edly laid themſelves down on the ſtraw, and fell 


aſleep ; for my part I had but little, and was glad 
to ſee morning return, when we ſet out, and 


paſſing four poſts thro' a diſagreeable road, we 
arrived at Wirtemberg. | 
At ſome ſmall; diſtauce from the town we 
came to a gallows, wherean were hanging ſeven 
men, and cloſe. to them two others, put upon 


two little wheels placed on the top of two high 


poles ; from this melancholy fight we had a fine 


proſpect of the whole city, prettily ſituated in a 
_ vale; on the ſide of a mountain, deſcending to 


the-town, ſtands a nable convent ; the entrance 
into this city is over a draw-bridge, but there 
is nothing extraordinary here except the duke's 
palace, which is as grand a building as. I had ſeen 
in all my travels; it is all of free-ſtone, but the 
inſide was not at that time finiſhed, After dinner 
we ſet out again, and came to a poor little vil- 
lage near the Auſtrian camp, to which we were 
obliged to repair, in order to obtain a paſſport 
from marſhal Traun, which he readily granted 

| | us; 
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us; we then proceeded on our journey, and lay 


all night at a ſmall village, a little diſtance from 


the camp; ſoon after our arrival at the inn came 


in an Engliſh ſea captain, fon of a late admiral, 
who had juſt come from Italy, and was under 


\ diſgrace for miſconduct at the engagement be- 


tween the Engliſh and French fleets in the Me- 
diterranean ; he had no paſſports, and by not 
proceeding on his journey, we imagined he could 


Not procure any; he wanted to join company 


with us, but as our number was expreſſed in the 
paſſport, it could not be done; we ſoon came up 
to the firſt picquet of the German army at Wer- 
theim, where at that time marſhal Traun was ; 
from this place we took boat, in order to avoid 
the trouble of paſſing thro' the army, and called 
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at Miltonberg, on account of a terrible ſtorm of 


thunder and lightning ; the town was full of the 
queen of Hungary's huſſars; about half a mile 


from the town we ſaw ſeveral thouſand of them 


exerciſe, who made a moſt noble warlike ap- 
pearance : the ſtorm obliged us to ſtay all night, 
the next morning being fair we ſet out again, 
and paſſed by ſeveral picquets of the huſſars, 


who all examined our paſſports ; having paſt the 


laſt of the queen's army, we ſoon arrived at that 
of the French ; we had taken the precaution be- 
fore to procure a French paſſport, ſo paſſed in 
our boat down the river Main with little trou- 
ble, except that once a party of them (the 
French army being encamped on the fide of a 
hill) deſcry'd us failing down the Main, num- 


bers of them came running to the river fide, and 


forced us to come on ſhore to the commanding 


MD - officer, 
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officer, to whom we produced our paſſport, not- 


withſtanding which, with all their authority, 


they could not without great difficulty hinder 
the common ſoldiers from plundering us ; at laſt 
we were diſmiſſed, and came to Aſſcaffenberg, 
belonging to the elector of Mentz; in going 
down the river, we paſſed at a ſmall diſtance 
from Dettingen, where his preſent majeſty king 
George gained a glorious victory over the French, 
tho' ſome are of opinion, it might have been 


rendered more deciſive, had our army been per- 


mitted to have purſued them over the Main ; 
but it has been the. fate of the Engliſh nation 
of late, to let a great many good opportunities 
ſlip, of humbling and deſtroying their enemies, 
which Providence had put into their power, 
We ſoon after came to Francfort, a free and 
imperial city, the river Main runs thro' it, over 
which there is a fine ſtone bridge ; this city is 
ſaid to be in the very centre of Europe, and 
on this account it was thought a proper place to 
crown the emperors in, being ſo convenient for 
all the electors to meet at on that occaſion ; it is 
a place of great trade, and has ſome good mo- 


dern buildings, tho' the generality of the houſes, 


laces, &c. are very antient; the town-houſe 


is a large edifice, but makes no great figure; 


here is carefully preſerved the famous golden 
bull, which I was honoured with the tight of; 
it is a thin book in quarto, wrote in Latin, con- 
ſiſting of about twenty four leaves of parchment, 


with a dirty cover on, a large ſeal is affixed to 


it by a ribbon, and on it is the impreſſion of the 


. emperor Charles IV. with his crown on, and 


ſceptre 
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ſceptre in his hand; in the great hall are the pic- 
tures in niches of forty emperors, and what is 
a little remarkable, the emperor Charles VI. the 
laſt male heir of the houſe of Auſtria, was like- 
wiſe the laſt that was put up there; and as there 


was no more room, the picture of Charles VII. 


elector of Bavaria, who ſucceeded him, could 


have no admittance; in this hall the electors aſ- 


ſemble before they proceed to the choice of an 


emperor; he is crowned in the Roman Catholic 


church, called St. Bartholomew, which is an 
handſome large building, but moſt of the inha- 
bitants are Lutherans; the ſtreets of this city are 
broad, but badly paved; they have two large 
fairs here every year, eſteemed the greateſt in 
Europe. 


We came next to Friedberg, a very indiffe- Friedverg, 


rent place, but the country around is very beau- 
tiful; and paſſing thro another delightful fruit- 
ful country belonging to the elector of Mentz, Maburgh, 
we arrived at Marburgh, in the Langraviate of 


Heſſe Caſſell, fituated on the ſide of an hill, the 
river Lohn paſſing by it; the adjacent country 
is very pleaſant ; the women of this place are 


remarkable for. being the handſomeſt in all Ger- 


many. From this town to the city of Heſſe 
Caſlell is one of the fineſt countries I had ſeen in 


Germany, or indeed any where, conſiſting of 
beautiful paſturage, fruitful corn fields, and fine 
woods; about half a mile before you come to 

Heſſe Caſſel you paſs thro' a handſome new town, 


built for the French Refugees; the houſes are 
very regular, the ſtreets prettily laid out, and 


oppoſite their houſes are fine public walks; ſoon 
Hhh 2 after 
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after leaving this place, by a draw-bridge you 
enter Heſſe Caſſell. 
This town is not very large but well ſituated, 


the buildings in general not very extraordinary, 


the palace is a very large old ſtructure, but makes 
no great figure; the gardens indeed are beautiful 
and delightfully laid out, that few exceed them; 
this place is but thinly inhabited, and ſeems to 
enjoy but little trade ; the adjacent country 1s as 
fine as can well be imagined, extremely pleaſant 
and fruitful, abounding in woods and extenſive 
plains, covered with numerous flocks of ſheep, 
and herds of other cattle ; the people are ver 
civil and courteous to ſtrangers, and ſpeak with 


the greateſt eſteem of their princeſs, fourth 


daughter of king George : about an hour and a 
half's ride from the town we went to ſee a caſ- 
cade, or water-fall, one of the moſt magnifi- 
cent in all Europe, not excepting any at Ver- 


| failles, Freſcati, Tivoli, and at other places be- 


fore deſcribed ; on the top of an high hill (near 
this-caſcade) being a ſteep aſcent for about half 
a mile, ſtands a noble ſtone building, in an oc- 
tagon form, on the ſummit of which is placed 
a Coloſſian ſtatue in braſs of Hercules, the largeſt 
Thad ever met with, I meaſured the foot, which 


was forty-nine inches long, ſo by the proportion 


of the foot the height of the ſtatue may be ima- 
gined, the club he leaned on being hollow, and 
on one {ide an opening to go in; I had the cu- 
rioſity with three others to enter, and found 
room enough to contain ten perſons ; from the 
foot of the, building to the bottom of the hill is 


a very broad ſtair- caſe of ſtone, and on each fide 
of 
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of it another for people to walk up and down, 
conſiſting of 844 ſteps each; at the bottom is a 
fine large reſervoir, flanked round with ſtone, 
and ſeats placed about it, a perſon at the top of 
the hill, by opening a fluice from ſome reſervoir, 
preſently covers all this large ſtair-caſe, which 
runs down the ſteps with a roaring noiſe like a 
— river, and in falling from ſtep to ſtep, af- 
ords an agreeable amuſement to thoſe at the 
bottom, it coming down full half a mile, and 
kept playing about twenty minutes, when we 
returned to Heſſe Caſſell, and ſoon after ſet out 
for Hanover. I | 
The roads were very bad, occaſioned by ſome 
late rains ; we paſſed thro' ſeveral little towns, but 
none worthy of obſervation ; having ſentered into 
the electorate of Brunſwick or Hanover, we went 
thro' ſeveral large woods, which this country 
abounds in, and approaching nearer to Hanover, 
we found the country appeared very pleaſant and 
fertil, abounding with as fine corn fields as any 


in Europe, not excepting even England, and as 
delightful proſpects; we put up at a lone inn on 


the road, but handſomely built, about twenty 
miles from Hanover, the maſter of which in- 
formed us, that he had'the honour to have a 
very great prince lodge there on his return from 
the battle of Dettingen; as alſo marſhal Belliſle, 
after he was taken priſoner ; but I hope his inn 
was better furniſhed then, than when I found it, 
for there were no beds in the houſe, ſo we were 
obliged to lie upon ſtraw, however the proviſions 
and wine were extremely good ; leaving this place 
a few hours brought us to Hanover. = 
. 18 
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Hanover. . This is a fine large antient town, and the ca- 
pital of the dukedom of Calenburg; it is ſituated 
in a beautiful plain, the river Leina paſſing thro 
it; the whole country round is very pleaſant, 
and abounds with fruitful- open corn fields; the 
river , aforeſaid divides the city into two parts, 
one diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Old Town, 
and the other The New; the old one. much re- 
ſembles ſome of our antient corporation towns in 
England, and the buildings in general are almoſt 
of the ſame nature and form; the New Town 
1s built more in the modern taſte, and has ſome 
very handſom houſes. I cannot help obſerving, 
without any partiality, that in all my travels, I 
never met with a more civil complaiſant people 
than the Hanoverians., The palace here is a noble, 
large ſtone building, adorned with ſome hand- 
ſome ſquare courts, the inſide is very neat and 
commodious; in one of the apartments I heard a 2 
Sermon preached in Engliſh, by one of his ma- gr. 
jeſty's chaplains, the firſt J had heard for many tor 
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| eee | TATE pl: 
Palaceof Not far from this city is Herenhauſen, a pretty | to 
en. little village, where the king has a palace, at is £ 
_ which he chiefly reſides during the time he con- pla 
tinues in his German dominions ;. it is pleaſantly 18 
ſituated, at about the ſame diſtance as from Lon- a 
| don to Kenſington ; the coach road 1s large, and II. 


on each ſide is a pleaſant walk for foot people, by 
beautifully planted on both ſides with trees, form- thr 


| ing an agreeable ſhade, and rendering it very ſtat 
delightful. for the paſſengers ; there are ſeveral intc 
| ſeats at convenient diſtances, and lamps placed try, 


on poſts all the way; on the right hand are the live 
N kings! 
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live more like beaſts than Chriſtians; night com- 
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king's ſtables, which are large, and contain a 
ſtud of fine horſes ; the palace is but ſmall, but 


| commodious ; there are ſome noble apartments, 


and richly furniſhed ; the drawing-room is large, 
and the longeſt I ever ſaw; there are eight 
chimney pieces, and fixteen windows in length, 
and elegantly furniſhed with buſts and paintings; 
it is on the ground floor, and before it a large 
beautiful orange grove ; the gardens are very 
charming, adorned with ſeveral temples, foun- 
tains, caſcades, and the fineſt gravel walks I had 


ever ſeen; from hence is a pleaſant proſpect of 


fruitful corn fields, lying open to it by a ha ! ha! 
wall ; among the ſeveral fountains, there is one 
in particular which flings the water up in a pro- 
digious large ſpout to the height of 60 feet and 
upwards ; in fine weather his majeſty has a co- 
medy acted in the Sylvan theatre in the garden, 
a row of chairs are placed on each fide the 
grove, where the king and nobility fit ; the ac- 
tors come out of little arbours, and the muſic is 


placed on benches at one end; I had the honour 
to ſee a comedy performed in French; there 
is alſo a beautiful theatre near the palace, where 


plays are frequently ated, and any perſon who 
is tolerably well dreſſed enters gratis. 

The king intending ſoon to ſet out for England, 
J left this place, in order to be at HelvoctJuys 


by the time of his arrival there; and patiing 


thro' a very fine country, part of the Hanoverian 
ſtate, croſſed the river Weiſar, when we entered 


- 


into Weſtphalia, a moſt diſagreeable dirty coun- wetghalia, 


try, and where the inhabitants in many places 


ing 
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Oſnaburg. - 


Ziven out as the next day; but whatever day he 
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ing on we were under the neceſſity of putting 
up at an inn in a little dirty village, which con- 
ſiſted of only one large room; at that end next 
the fire place were ſeveral little places, like cloaths 
preſſes, or cloſets with folding doors, in each 
place was a bed, to which you aſcend by a little 
ſtep ladder ; you are obliged to undreſs before 


the landlord and landlady, who ſee each paſſen- 


ger to his reſpective bed, and then ſhut the 


folding doors; but I begged to have mine left 


open, for fear of being ſmother'd ; at about ten 
yards from me, on one fide of the room, there 
were ſeveral.cows in their ſtalls, and on the other 
hogs in little pens; I never had ſo diſagreeable 


a lodging, and began to wiſh myſelf again in 


my clean ſtraw in Upper Germany ; leaving this 
naſty place, we purſued our journey and arrived 
at Oſnaburg. 11 
This town is prettily ſituated, but has nothing 
very extraordinary in it; the river Oſe paſſes 
thro it; the biſhop's palace is a ſtrong old build- 
ing; his late majeſty king George I. was born, 
and died here in the very room in which he 
was born, in a few minutes after being carried 
out of his coach into the palace; tho the land- 
lord of the inn, where we put up directly op- 
poſite the palace, aſſured me, that he was one 
of the perſons employed on that melancholy oc- 
caſion, to carry his royal perſon, at which time 


he thought him to be lifeleſs; and indeed many 


are of opinion, that he was actually dead before 


he reached his brother the biſhop of Oſnaburg's 


palace, but that for ſome political reaſons it was 


he 
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died on, whether late at night on the 1oth (as 
is generally believed) or early in the morning of 
the 11th of June, it is of little or no conſequence, 
let it be ſufficient to ſay, he was a prince of ad- 
mirable ſagacity and foreſight, a great general, 
and one of the moſt refined politicians of the 
age he lived in, and in one word, to crown his 
character, remarkable for his ſteadineſs, it may 
not be diſpleaſing to the Engliſh reader to be in- 
formed, that he was deſcended three different 
ways from the royal blood of England, and even 
in point of hereditary right, ſo much inſiſted on 


by many, had a better title to the crown, than 


any king ſince the reign of king Richard I. but 
to return to. my preſent deſign. 

After having quitted the above-mentioned city 
of Oſnaburg we travelled thro' ſome indifferent 
villages, and a tolerable good country till we en- 
tered Holland; paſſing thro' Delden, the next Hollans, 
place of any note we arrived at was Deventer, a Derenter, 
pretty neat town, the cleanlineſs of the houſes, 
ſtreets and people gave us great ſatisfaction, bein 
ſo entirely oppoſite to thoſe of Weſtphalia ; as 
it happened to be on a ſunday, I had the curi- 
oſity to go into one of their churches, I was 
greatly ſurprized to ſee the whole congregation 
(who were no Quakers) ſitting with their hats 

on, and they were under an equal ſurprize to 
ſee us Enter with ours off; croſſing the river Iſſel, 

and a very fine country adjoining, we arrived at 
Appleton, a ſmall place in Gilderland. | | 
Near the laſt named town is Loo, a palace Plc of 
belonging to the prince of Orange, delightfully TY 

11 1 . 
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Utrecht. 
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ſituated in an open country; it was the favourite 
hunting- ſeat of the late king William, who took 
great pleaſure in that diverſion; it is built chief 
of brick, the apartments are very neat, and finely 
furniſhed, the gardens are {mall, but very pret- 
tily laid out; in the late prince time there was 
generally a concert in an afternoon, at which the 
nobility and gentry, with the reſt of the court, 
were uſually preſent. 1 a 
From hence we came to Amersfort, ſituated 
amidſt fine corn fields and meadows, interſperſed 
with large plantations of tobacco, and this agree- 
able road continued till we reached Utrecht, a 
handſome well built city, and makes the prettieſt 
appearance of any place I ever ſaw; without- 
ſide the gate is a fine Mall, frequented in the 
evening as a publick walk; in the town is a fa- 
mous filk mill, eſteemed as a great curioſity ; the 
maſter has the neateſt houſe and garden for the 


ſize in Europe; in the garden are two grotto's, 


of the fineſt ſhell- work imaginable; indeed this 
is not much to be wondeted at in a country 
where they carry neatneſs and cleanlineſs even 
to a degree of exceſs, but in no place in Holland 
more than in Utrecht, which appears in their 
houſes, both withinſide and without, and in the 


very ſtreets; but what ſeems a kind of paradox, 


the inhabitants in common make but a ſlovenly 

appearance. | | 
From hence to Amſterdam you travel thro' 

one of the moſt agreeable roads in all Europe, the 


whole country is entirely level, and on each fide 


the road you ſee divers gentlemens country-ſeats, 
Leer r and 
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and gardens finely laid out, extending quite to 
the road fide, from which they are ſeparated only 
by a canal of water, moſt of them have their 
ſummer-houſes adjoining to the road, where you 
may ſee them drinking, ſmoaking. &c. and in 
this delightful. manner you travel for ſeveral 
miles (the ſame as if going thro' the fineſt walk 
or avenue in the beſt laid out garden) extend- 
ing entirely to Amſterdam, 


Amſterdam, the capital of the province of Amſterdam, 


Holland, is reckoned to be the greateſt trading 
city in the world, London alone excepted ; the 
port where the ſhips lie is very large and com- 

modious, here are conſtantly great numbers from 

all parts of the univerſe ; the ſtreets are ſpacious, 
the houſes well and regularly built, in the mid- 
dle of every ſtreet runs a canal, and on each fide 
of it is planted a row of fine large trees, afford- 
ing a molt grateful ſhade in ſummer, from thence 
to te houſes there is a fine broad pavement for 
people to walk on; this city is built upon piles 
as Venice is, but far excels it for beauty and 
trade; moſt of the windows are of the beſt 
crown glaſs, and always kept clean, and to ever 
window they have ſhutters, painted of different 
colours, according to the fancy of the owner, 
which forms a moſt pleaſing fight ; the ſteps up 
to the door are of marble, or Dutch tiles, kept 

. as the choiceſt china on a ſide- board; 
the braſs knockers at the doors are ſcoured as 
bright as gold, the very bricks at a great many 
houſes are painted, and the pavements of every 


ſtreet are kept in the niceſt order; the coaches. 
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in general are drawn on ſledges by a ſingle horſe, 
and-all forts of goods and merchandizes in the 
ſame manner; the reaſon they aſſign is, to pre- 


vent the ſhaking or injuring the foundation of 


this ſtately city, the major part of which, as 
before obſerved, being built upon piles. The 
ſtadt-houſe, or towyn- houſe is a moſt magnificent 
piece of building, ſaid to ſtand upon one hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix thouſand piles drove into the 
ground ; the infide apartments are very grand, 
in particular thoſe of the burgomaſters, and the 
rooms or courts of juſtice, in which are ſome 
paintings of the great Vandyke, Holbein, equal 
in a great meaſure to the moſt celebrated Italian 
. maſters ; on the whole I think this city the fineſt 


Tever ſaw ; but I am ſorry to inform my reader, 


that the precaution before given in regard to the 
French inns, is equal, if not more neceſſary 
here, that js, to make a bargain for every thing 
you want before hand, when you will be well 
. uſed, otherwiſe you muſt pay whatever exorbi- 
tant bill they are pleaſed to bring in, for they 
are the moſt impoſing people in the world, if 
you diſpute it you can get no redreſs, and will 
be abuſed into the bargain, which is ſomewhat 
ſtrange in ſo large a trading and flouriſhing city. 
From Amſterdam I went to Haarlem, a very 
neat town, whoſe ſtreets have canals, and rows 
of trees as at Amſterdam ; paſſing thro' a fine 
pleaſant road you come to the Hague. This 
1s a very fine beautiful town, where the embaſ- 
ſadors and miniſters from foreign princes gene- 
rally reſide, being eſteemed the beſt air in all 
Holland, beſides it is the moſt agreeable place 
in 
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in a country where the people are not in the 
leaſt remarkable for either civility or good man- 


ners, to continue any time in, for the inhabi- 


tants are more civil and polite than in any other 


: part of Holland; moſt of the ſtreets, have ca- 


nals, but not kept ſo clean as thoſe at Amſter- 


dam; here are ſome good ſquares, with hand- 


ſome well built houſes, and adorned with fine 
walks, between rows of beautiful trees; the 
town houſe is a large building, where the ſtates 
generally fit, and pleaſantly fituated ; the mall 
or publick walk is near it, where great numbers 


of genteel people walk in an evening: from 
hence to Scheveling you have a charming walk Schereling. 


of about a mile and half thro' a fine avenue of 
trees, this is a ſmall village by the ſea-ſide, re- 


marble for being the place where king Charles II. 


embarked for England in order for his reſtora- 


tion; not far from the Hague is likewiſe the 
houſe in the wood belonging to the prince of 


Orange, the ſituation of which is extremely 
rural; there are ſome few things more worth 


of obſervation in and near this place, but the 


king being expected at Hetvoetſluys, I was ob- 
liged to depart ſooner than otherwiſe I ſhould 
have done, and in.about two hours came to the 


Brill, and from thence to Hevoetſluys, where 


his Majeſty preſently after arrived. 


Ih town is very ſmall, but well ſituated by — 
the ſea ſide; here were ſeveral Engliſh noble- 


men, who had been waiting ſome time for the 


king's arrival; lord Anſon was here alſo with 


five men of war, and upwards of one hundred 
merchant ſhips, in order to take the opportunity 
of 
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Concluſion. 


But yet if liberty is wanting, of what ſignifica- 
| tion 
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of the convoy, as we were then at war with 
France ; the wind being fair, his majeſty took 
water in a boat, the yacht lying about a mile 


from the ſhore : - the moment he entered it, 


all the enſigns of the other yachts were diſ- 


played; the men of war and other veſſels ſa- 


uted him by firing their guns, as likewiſe the 
fortreſs at Helvoetſſuys, which altogether made 
a very noble appearance; at nine o clock in the 
evening the admiral gave fignal for weighing 
anchor, and ſoon after ſet fail with a fair wind, 
but it afterwards proving contrary, it was twelve 
clock the next evening before he arrived at 
Margate in Kent, where the king landed about 
four the next morning; the whole town was 
finely illuminated on the occaſion. 


In regard to ſo inconſiderable a perſon as my- 


ſelf, I went in the yacht I was in quite to the 


tower, and felt incredible ſatisfaction at the fight 


'of my native country once more, after ſo many 
years abſence ; a country where the enjoyment of 
real happineſs i is only to be found, whoſe preſent 
government, religion, liberties and laws, are the 
envy and admiration of other nations ; it is true, 
indeed, we breathe not ſo pure an air as many 
of them, or traverſe what the antients called 
their elyſian fields, or where the Tuſcan * 
in cluſters hang. 


Thoſe bliſsful plains, no blights, no mildew fear, 
Whoſe flowers ne'er fade, and ſhrubs are myrtle 
there. | 
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tion are the reſt? would not one be apt to cry 


out in the words of the poet, 
O give me liberty ! 


For were even Paradiſe itſelf my priſon, 
Still I ſhould long to leap the cryſtal walls. 


I beg leave to conclude with the following 
ſhort reflection, which is, that if, from the fore- 
oing faithful account of the wretched and mi- 
ferable ſtate of ſlavery and ſubjection, both ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil, both in body and ſoul, other 
nations are reduced to by their arbitrary tyran- 
nical governors, one ſingle reader ſhould be made 
ſenſible of the ineſtimable bleſſings he enjoys, be 
upon his guard againſt any attempts that may be 
made to deprive him of them, either by wicked 


miniſters at home, or by enemies from abroad, 


and become a better ſubject, or a ſincerer Chri- 
ſtian and Proteſtant, it will afford me the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, and I ſhall flatter myſelf, that I 


have not altogether laboured or lived in vain. 
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from thence to Aix, 


| 79 
Aix, its good air, 79. Fine public wall those; 80 
Antibes, laſt town TD: {Af to. the French, nent 


Italj 


7. 84 
Andrea del Sata Michael Angelos remarkable fay- 
ing of him, | 2 412. 
Angelo Michael. the famous painter, ſtatuary and 
architect, his tomb, in the church at St. Croce at 


F lorence, 122 
i Antiquarians at Rome, their ladies and knavery 
180 
Antoninus's pillar at Rome, 195. 
Amphitheatre at Rome, | 205 
Ambaſſador's (German) publick entry at Paris, 36. 
French ditto at Rome, 212 
Angelo St. famous caſtle of, at Rome, 226 
Appian way, the famous remains of, 277 
Averſa, Joan, the libidinous queen of Naples ſtrangled 
there, 281 
Agrippina's tomb, 319, ripped up by her ſon Nero, 
I 
Avernus, lake of, its poiſonous nature formerly; 3 
Arioſto the poet's ditto at Ferrara, 332 


Anthony 
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BBE RN AY 4 —5 village, delightful road: 
from, to Abbeville, 7 
Abbeville; its ſituation, 7. Woollen manufactory 
there, ibid. Hours blowed by 0 horn, an un 
common cuſtom there, ibid. 
Avignon, a deſcription of, 77, 78. Beautiful road 
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Anthony St. his 2 and convent at Padua de- 

ſcribed, 3 34. ** remarkable ſermon to the fiſhes, 

9 335 &. 

Abſolute power, not to be crafted with any ſingle oe 

ſon, 165 

Auſtin: Ve. the place — * he taught rhetoric, 185) 
Agnano, lake, its boiling waters, 91 

Appennine mountains troubleſome travelling over, 


324,325 

Auſurg, a moſt beautiful city, 370, odd manner of 
lodging there, 372 
Amſterdam, built upon piles, the fineſt city in Eu- 
rope, deſcription. of, 38h: 368 ; 
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| 8883 its ſituation deſcribed, 4 its FEY 


ihid. cathedral, by whom built, 55 an pap® 
lic walk, ibis 


Beauvais deſc ed, 8, churches there, ibid. | 

Beggars at Paris, their 1 uncommon impudence, 16 
Berwick, duke of, 17, ſome acedunt of him, 49, 30 
e , an hoſpital, near Paris, deſcribed, 56, the 1 in- 


decent manner of burying the dead there, 
Bolſe ena, famous lake of, 10 


| Boſco Helerno, a wood, once greatly infeſted 39 

Biſhop, re 139, 160 

remarkable ſtory: of "a German one, 160 

e, famous garden of, 77. villa of, at Freſ- 

Len the moſt charming place in the world, 8 
C 


Bee beſe, win of, Jo ino us eee 
Barbaroſſa, thei famavs pirate, an account of, 277 
Bay at Naples, the fineſt in the univerſe, _, no W3 
Raise, its ruinz, to ynomer blo A, bas :g3 
Bologna deſcribed 326 to 321 
Brunſwick family, origin of, een 5.008 
Bucentoro, n of — magnificent veilel; 
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Carthuſians at Paris, their remarkable and auſtere 
way of life, 51, 52, their convent at Naples a 


beautiful one, and the fineſt in the world, 290 
Convent of Engliſh nuns, the impoſture carried on 
there by the prieſts, 55 
Challon, 69, delightful journey from thence by water 
to Lions, ; ibid. and 70 
Clock, a moſt curious one, 72, 73» another very 
extraordinary one, 108, 109 

| Carnival at Florence deſcribed, 134, &c. ditto at 
Venice, 358 


Campagnia di Roma, once the moſt fertile country 
in the univerſe, now batren and uncultivated, 164, 
by what means' occaſioned, ENS i 

Conclave, an account of, 178 

Catacombs, ſurpriſing places wider ground, 215, &c. 

Capua, antient, its enchanting Peel ruined Han- 


nibal, 281 
Chiaia, its delightful ſituation, 2 x 
Cento Camerelle, or hundred chambers 318 
A with the Author's reflections thereon, 
Fr 390, 391 

D. 
Dennis St. burying-place of the French kings: 9, 
- cathedral, and famous treaſure there, 24, 25 
Diligence, a machine, pleaſant manner of travelling 
in one, 66, 67 
Denny, father, an account of, 113 
Dries ſtrange one uſed before Paſſion-week at 
+ Rome, 5 199 to 202 
Dogs and horſes, odd ceremony of - bleſſing them, 
272 
Dog, a remarkable ſtory of one, 340 
Doge of Venice, the ceremony of his marrying the 
fea, 356 


Donawert, 


3 
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Donawert, charmingly ſituated near the Danube, 372 


Deventer, a very neat town, 385 
Dutch, carry their neatneſs to exceſs, 386, very im- 
poling, 388, remarkable for neither civility nor 


good manners, | 389 


E. 


Education, the pernicious conſequence of a oven 
one | | ; 
Eſprit St. in Languedoc, its fine bridge, 75, an ac- 
count how it came to be built, 76 


Engliſh, much reſpected in Italy, „ 
Elmo St. caſtle of, deſcribed, 289 
Elyſian fields, __ 5 | 318 
; F. | 
French valets, not to be truſted, 2, how to make 
choice of them, 2, 10 
— nation, general character of it, 84, 85 
Fountainbleau deſcribed, 67, 68 


Feluccas, directions to ſail in, 82, dangerous, ibid. 
Florence, deſcription of, 99, duke's palace, 100, &c. 
Famous gallery, its curioſities, 103, &c. old palace, 

108, ſquares, churches, ceremonies, &c. conti- 


nued to 132 
Funerals there, ſtrange account of, 229, &c. 
Farneſe, celebrated palace of, 207 
Freſcati, the antient Tuſculum, the moſt beautiful 

in Europe, deſcribed, 230, &c. 
Fondi, deſcribed, burnt by Barharoſſa, 1.278 
Ferrara, 331 
Francfort, an imperial city in the center of Europe, 

378 
G. 


Gangates, places of diverſion near Paris, 57, the 
58 


company there deſcribed, 


Germain 


395 


 FESSE 
"Gerriiain en Lay St. deſcribed, 58, 60. James 


died there, 59, fair there, 
Genoa, its beautiful ſituation, 88, churches, pa- 


laces, &c. deſcribed, ' | 89, &c. 
era, emperors of, ridiculouſly ile themſelves 
Roman emperors, 25 
Grotta del Cane, its ſurpriſing properties, —_— 
Gaieta, ſituated on a rock, - at 
Gondolas at Venice deſcribed, 343 
n method of travelling there, 373 
pc H. 
Hoſpitals at Paris deſcribed, 12, 14 f 
Horſe race without riders, 126 
Hawk wood Sir John, a brave Engliſh captain, his 
hiſtory, 132 I 
Heath'a barren one, tn A | 
Heſſe-Cafſe1! deſcribed, a 88 ſtatue near there, 
- and fine caſcade, 380 
Hanover, beaurifully ſituated, the inhabitants very 
courteous, © 382 
8 the king's eee there, 382. Its gar- 
dens deſcribed, with the We theatre and orange 
grove, : 38 ] 
Hague deſcribed, the people the ns polite, and the 1 
air the beſt in Holland, 2388 
Helvoerfluys, a famous ſea port, 390 
I. e "ET ] 
g Intpolition of the French, how to avoid on landing 
at Boulogne, &c. 4 
Inſtructions neceſſary to obſerve at N Ring Dover, 1, 
a troubleſom ceremony of being ſearched by the cuſ- 1 
tom-houſe officers at firſt landing, how to avoid, 2 
- Inns in France, their impoſitions how to avoid, 2, I 
compared to the inns in England, 3 1 
new IT. his bigotry, 17; 59, his head preſerved i in 
Wax, 50 I 


John 


IN U E. X. 
John Baptiſt, ſtrange ceremony at Florence on that 


Saint's day, | 123, &c. 
Inundation, dreadful one at Florence, 147 
Image, hiſtory of a miraculous one, 148 
Jeruſalem, the firſt chriſtian church in the world, the 

mother, but not miſtreſs of the reſt, - 190 
Jews, their manner of living at Rome, 391, &c. and 

at Auſburg, FP! - "mou 


Jubilee the late, a particular.account of, 249 to 259 
Julia Gonzaga, the moſt beautiful woman in the 
the world, her narrow eſcape from the pirate Bar- 
baroſſa, 279 
Januarius, St. the bungling miracle of liquifying his 
blood, 297, the ceremony obſerved on that occa- 
ſion, 59 298 
Inſpruch, deſcribed, 367. the ſuperb monument of 
the emperor Maximilian there, ibid. gallery of the 


chancery covered with gold tiles, ! 368 
a” 
King George I. died at Oſnaburg, his character, 385 
L. | 
Laundreſſes, French, the worſt in Europe, 22 


Lewis XIV. his mother brought to bed of him after 
having been married twenty-two years, 18, his taſte 
for building, 60, flattering and blaſphemous inſcrip- 

tions to him, 6 
Lions, directions at firſt arriving, 70, melancholy acci- 
dent that happened on the bridge there, 71, churches, 
ſquares, &c. deſcribed to 74, inhabited by the hand- 
ſomeſt women in France, ibid. 
Laura, the beautiful miſtreſs of Petrach, an account 
of, W 8 
Lad of 13, his great preſence of mind and courage yi 

+ Leghorn, deſcribed, remarkable hiſtory of 4 Turki 
ſlaves there, Coe | | 92 
Lent, ſtrict manner of keeping it, 136, 137, 103, 
ſtrange ceremony before, obſerved at Naples, 286 
Lateran, 


. 


Lateran, St. John church of, reckoned the mother 


church at Rome, 203 
Læſtrygonians, a ſet of men- eaters, 280 


| Lombardy, the fruitfulleſt province in Italy, 364 


Loo, a beautiful palace belonging to the prince of 


Orange, | 386 
M 

Montreuil, its ſituation, 6, the great danger the au- 

thor eſcaped there, ibid, 


Man broke on the wheel, 30, ſentence of death that 


paſſed on him, 32, 33 
Marli, fine water-works and ſtupendous machine 


there, 61 


Marſeilles, famous ſea port, 80, 81, plague of, i 


Monaco, ſtrongly fortified by nature 3M 
Medicis, burying place of that great family, 117, re- 
flections there, ibid. character of them, 1 34, _ 


memory dear to the Florentines, 101d, 
Mouth of truth, an account of, 185 
Medici, villa, at Rome, | 197 
Marino, the houſes painted, 276 
Mola, Cicero murdered there, his tomb, 279 
Mountain, aroſe in one night, 320 
Modena, deſcribed, - 364 
Mantua, the poet Virgil born there, 365 


Munich, capital of Bavaria, a very fine city, 369 


Marburgh, remarkable for being inhabited by the 
handſomeſt women in Germany, | 379 


N. | | 
Nobleman who killed his Miſtreſs beheaded, 34, &c. 


a moſt remarkable accident at his execution, 36 


Nice, ſubje& to the King of Sardinia, firſt wy — 
Italy, i 5. 
N aples, directions at firſt entering, 28 1, deſcription 

of, 283, curioſities, buildings, ceremonies, &c. in 


that city and places adjacent deſcribed, to 320 
0 : Neapolitans, 


- 8 A a 


| 


IND E X. 


Neapolitans, a rebellious raſcally people, 288, the 
moſt bigotted in all Italy, | „ 


Nun, remarkable ceremony of making one, 294, &c. 


Nuremberg deſcribed, curious artiſts there, 374 


O. | 
Obſervatory at Paris, | * 
Orleans, maid of her aſtoniſhing hiſtory, 26, &c: 


Ormond, late duke of, dies at Avignon, his charac- 


ter, b 
Oſnaburg, its palace a ſtrong old building, 304 


N 


Paris, entrance into it very grand, 1c, &c. cautions 
neceſſary to obſerve at firſt entering, ibid. lamps 
compared to thoſe in London, 11, hoſpitals, royal 

invalids, 12, Hotel Dieu, why preferable to thoſe 
in London, 14, &c. churches there, viz. New 
Church, 12, St. Sulpice, 13, Notre Dame, ibid. 
Jeſuits church, 16, val de Grace, 18, St. Geneviere, 
47, odd ceremony there, 48, convents, Engliſh be- 
nedictines, 16, corpſe of the late king James II, 
there, 17, Carthuſians, 31, Engliſh nuns, 55, pa- 

« laces and gardens there, Tuilleries, 20, Luxem- 
berg, 22, duke of Orleans's, 62, bridges, Pont 

Neuf, 21, Pont St. Michael, and Pont Royal, 22, 
ſtreets narrow and dangerous to walk in, 63, 
houſes, 65 

Purgatory, an invention of the prieſts, 20 

Prieſts, their impoſitions, 19, 26, 149, 151, and cun- 
ning 164, have entirely perverted Chriſtianity, 212 

Popes, two at one time, both pretend to infallibility, 
77, have invented a ſcheme to become maſters of 

the univerſe, 166, method of chuſing one, 178 and 
240, not ſucceſſors to St. Peter, have ſet up an im- 
pious dominion over mankind, 190, Coronation of, 

243, &C, 


P opery, 


” ; f 


„IN DaEN. 
Popery, borrowed from Paganiſm, 119, bears little 


or no reſemblance to Chriſtianity, 166, compared 


with mahometaniſm, ibid, abhorred by a Turk, 


> 73. _ | 
Papiſts, their fiery zeal, bigotry and ſuperſtition, 6, - 


48, 49, 55» 139, believe the greateſt abſurdities,76, 
the groſſeſt Idolaters, 120, 123, 149, 208 
Piſa bridge, uncommon hattle there, 141, &e. that 
city deſcribed, 145, famous bending tower — 
24 
Peter, St. his famous church at Rome, and the cu- 
rioſities there deſcribed, 167 to 175, uncertain whe- 


ther he was ever at Rome, 190 
Pamfilia, villa of. as - 
Paul, St. his church deſcribed, * 03; 9158190887 
Pantheon, deſcription ia 1 12 Dang 

Portici, a charming village, «OO 300 
Pauſilypo, the famous and remarkable grotto of, 313 
Puzzuoli,. deſcribed, 930100...14 er 15187 
Piſcina Mirabilis, 39810 jd 318 


Padua, eiue, unirertity, eee 332 


Queen > of 28 * — glad firangled, 


and is-afrerwards ſerved ſo herſelt',, 2281 

Queen of Naples, her publick proceſſion to Wund 

the occaſion of it, 291, left at Gaieta, 321 

Queen of Hungary, her . bc 
R. woes 


Rivers Liane; 4, Somme, Tv. Seine at Patis, gene- 
rally green and dirty, ſold in pails about the ſtreets, 
21, 22. Tiber, a narrow dirty river, 227 

Remo St. its ſituation deſorib ed 3886 

Rome, general reflections on, 166, the churches, 

convents, palaces, antiquities, curioſities, religi- 

.. ous ceremonies, &c. and its environs particularly 


deſcribed, to 223. Character of the 3 
ibi 


* 


9 erte 


0 


| T-N 'D E: | 
ibid. has not the ' leaſt ſhadow of pretence to be 
| head. of the Chriſtian world, 190, great ſuperſti- 
tion there, 221, ceremony and directions at enter- 


ing, 238, cautions to be obſerved there, 270 
Raphael, the great painter, his tomb and epitaph, 
Rialto, a famous bridge, | 345. 


\ i 8. 
Servants French, directions how to chuſe, 11, vanity 
and foppery of deſcribed, 65, at Naples the worſt 


in the world, 282, 
Soldier ſhot for deſertion at Paris, ä 
Sorbonne, famous college of, 62 

Storm deſcribed, 82, 83, terrible one, 86, 87 
Sailors, provencial, great cowards, 82, 83, 87 
Savonah, deſtroy'd by lightning, | 86 
Sienna, beſt Italian ſpoke there, 93, ſtrange manner 

of executing criminals in that city, 96 
Seneſino, the Italian ſinger, 99 
Snow, a terrible journey in, 157 


Sermonetta, its ſituation, abounds in ſulphur, . 277 
Sanſeverini, three brothers of that family poiſoned, 
their parents die of grief, their epitaphs moſt pa- 


. pathetic and moving, 306 
Solfatara, or Vulcan's cave 316 
Sybils grotto | 319 


Scarparia, famous for knives, 24 


| oy 324 
Scheveling, a village, by the ſea ſide, from whence 
king Charles II. embarked for England, in order 


for his reſtoration, 389 

; . 
Travelling, general directions for, 1, 2, 3 
Tournon, a college of jeſuits, 75 
Thief, ſtrange ſtory of one, 3 151 
111 Turkiſh 


402 


. Vatican palace, 175, library, 


: 


IND E X 


Turkiſh young nobleman, ſome account of, 1 57, his 
character and remarkable converſation with, 183 
Torquato Taſſo, the famous poet, his tomb, 181 
Trajan's famous pillar, | | 194 
Tivoli, the antient Tibur, a beautiful village, near 
Rome, f 8 259 
Three taverns, where St. Paul met his friends, 277 
Teracina, its bad air, 1 
Triumvirs, their bloody proſcriptions, 27 
Tarantula, the effects of its bite, and ſtrange method 
of cure, 3 10, an odd accident that happened on 


that occaſion, 312 
Tritola, barks there, 0353 319 
Trent, famous for the council held there, 366 

— U. 


Valets French, generally diſhoneſt, how to chooſe, 2 


_ Verſailles, different ways travelling to, from Paris, 37, 


Its palace a beautiful one, 39, &c. cenſured, 41, 
its fine paintings, and by whom done, ibid. &c. 
the gardens, a particular deſcription of them, 41, 


42, its water-works and ſtatues, ibid. the Orange- 


rie and Trianon, for what famous, 42, 43, Mena- 


gerie, 8 4 44 
Chapel and ceremony there on Chriſtmas: eve, 45 
Proceſſion of the blue garter there, 53 

Vincennes, caſtle of, 53» 54 


Vendoſme, ſquare of, at Paris, deſcribed, 62, 63 


Vigneret, a kind of ſedan or chair at Paris, a merry 


accident in one, ; 64 
Vienne, in Dauphiny, deſcribed, 75 
Valence, an epiſcopal city, 75 
Viterbo, St. Roſa's body there kept, 102 


FI 176 
Virgin Mary, ridiculous proceſſion ber church, 273 
Velletri, Auguſtus Cæſar ſaid to bzYorn there, 276 
Vefuvius, the famous burning mountain, deſcribed, 
' as 300 to 305 

* Virgil's 


2 


X N 
Virgil's tomb, 313, miſtake made by all authors con- 


cerning it, ibid. 
Venice, its wonderful ſituation, 343, particularly de- 


ſcribed, to 8 |; 360 
—— treacle, great precaution in making, 359 
Vincenza, deſcription of, .360 


Verona, its famous amphitheatre, a murder commit- 
ted there, 1 362 
Utrecht, a very handſome neat city, remarkable for 
its cleanlineſs, 386, beautiful road from thence to 


Wheel, a criminal broke on, and that ceremony de- 

- ſcribed, | 30 
Wirtemberg, ſituated in a fine valley, 3 
Weſtphalia, its inhabitants more like beaſts than 

Chriſtians, | 333 

ES: Z. 

Zeal, uncommon of an old woman, 17, 18 


n 
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read point, p. 152. 1. 24. inſtead 


* * * 
re „oer * - i ; * 
4 ” of 4 
* | : 3 1 "+ 


account of the: author's abſence. from the * reader i 
On defired to correct the following a we * — 


e line the laft, inſtead of Liane. read Liane, * 1 16. 
inſtead nj a lady of quality, read a lady of the town, p 1.17. 
inſtead of Soane, read Rhone, 2. 103. I. 16 . aftef . dele 
the (;) ibid.” after ſtreet iaferta(,) p. 1. 20. SP borrow, 
read that he has borrowed, p. 2 . #8. inſtead of choſe, read 
chuſe, p. 127. I. 22. inſtead of races, ond race, p. 134. I. zo. in- 
ſtead o =; read R—c—rdi, p. 139. I. 11. inſtead of prieſt, 

41 Hawk wook, read Hawkwood, 
p. 181. 1. 20. inſtead of * read Corſini, p. 184. 1. 10. inſtead 
of 'Tranſtevere; read —— 2 L 29. inſtrad of Gretani,” | 
read Gaetani, p. 241. inſtead nedict IV. twice in that pa e, 
read at both places Benedict XIV. p, 260; l. 3 inſtead of erandolas 
read girandola, p. 324- 1. 24. inſtead of Seire, read Seve, p. 351. 
I. 11. after apartments, inſtead of a comma, put a full op, f >, id. 
1. 12. after &c. add the word, in, 1. 13 ibid. inſtead of i is, read ate, 
p. 360. at the bottom, inſtead of Verona, read that ay. * 
20 1. line the laſt, inſtead of ditto, * tomb. 
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To the Bihder. 


Bridge of St. Trinita — EE. 


Laocoon 5 178 
Eclian bridge, and caſtle St. Angyo 227 
Vefbvius — 305 
Tarantula ö 310 
Sulfatara 316 
Rialta bridge 345 


